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ADD “LIFETIME” TO YOUR COLLECTION 
AND IT WILL BE THE LONE SURVIVOR 
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A $100 standard typewriter at a saving of over 43! 
That alone is a sensational offer—but doubly so 
when the typewriter is the new Oliver Speedster, 
just announced as our latest and finest model. It 
is the most unique offer in typewriter history. 


Read about it below. 


FREE TRIAL~ EASY TERMS 





New % OLIVER 






9FEDSTER 


Superiorities too numerous 
to list here make this today’s 
super-typewriter, adding to 
its international fame. And 
yet we retain our new method 
of selling direct from the fac- 
tory, thus enabling you to 
buy this $100 Oliver for only 
$65. A great business expert 
was right when he said,“ The 
Oliver Typewriter Company 
has blazoned a new trail in 
business practice—a new 
short-cut which saves the pub- 
lic millions.”’ Mailthe coupon 
now for a Free Trial Oliver or 
for further information. 


Check which. 














To introduce the new Oliver 
Speeedster we have decided to 
make this outright offer: We'll 
ship it to you for five days free 
trial. Don’t send one penny in 
advance. Keep the Oliver or 
return iteas per the coupon 
below. 


This is the only way for you 
to really appreciate the new-day 
advancements embodied in the 
Oliver Speedster. Mere print 
and pictures cannot adequately 
describe this super typewriter. 
You must see it and operate it 
to appreciate the surprising im- 
provements and refinements. 

You’ve never known a type- 
writer like this new model. 
simply makes yesterday’s stand- 
ards out-of-date. For ease of 
operation it’s a marvel, so 
speedy, so quiet, so light of 
touch. The kind of work it 
does is infinitely better. And 
for durability it stands supreme. 


It comes as our millionth 
machine, with a history of 27 
years of development. It comes 
from one of the largest con- 





PAY $100 


IF YOU DONT 
CARE TO 
SAVE $35 





cerns in the country—and you 
deal direct, not roundabout. 
You therefore save the $35 that 
it would otherwise cost to sell 
you an Oliver. If any typewriter 
is worth $100, it is this new 
model. The latest usually brings 
a higher price — whatever it is. 
But we neither ask you to pay 
a premium nor to buy before 
satisfying yourself that this is 
the finest typewriter, regardless 
of price. 


The coupon brings either the 
Free Trial Oliver or further in- 
formation. Check which. 


When the Oliver Speedster 
arrives, put it to every test. If 
you want to own it, send $4 
after trial, then $4 per month. 
If you don’t want it, ship it 
back at our expense. Free trial 
does not put you under the 
slightest obligation. Mail the 
coupon now. Become acquaint- 
ed with the latest in typewriters. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
73-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill, 
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© & THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, . 

73-C Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago, Mi. a a ee ee ae . 

Ship me a new Oliy 11 Typewriter for five days free inspe | 

the n mt TEE Keep itl will vay $90 as follows; $4 st the ond of trial . 

nd then at t rate er month ve to remain in : 7 = s 

Fou until fully paid for. If | make cash settlement at ond of triel Street Address : 

od lam to deduct 1 10 per cent and remit to you $68.60 I decide not 7 

to keep it, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five days bad 

it S . 

PY) My shipping point {s.........ccccocceocenne onccece--- eccce City tate...... s 

s Do » net senda machine until I order it i ail yd your book The H ‘st ' 
. re~The Reason and the Remedy,'’ the Speeds 

H Catalog and further information ‘ie Occupation or Business H 
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Want to Keep 
Awake? - 


— 





Read the 


Top-Notch 


Magazine 


Bright Stories, Short 
and Long. Good 
easy reading. 


From $100 a Month 
to $8,000 a Year 


—and just beginning to grow! 


Only one hundred a month—that was 
what Charles S. Jones, of El Paso, Texas, 
was drawing when he first took up home- 
study training under the LaSalle Problem Method. 

Three years later comes a letter from “Henry 
& Jones, Certified Public Accountants, El Paso, 
Texas."’ ‘My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 
a year,” writes Jones, ‘and I am just beginning to 
grow. I can hardly find words to tell you of the 
inspiration that the course has given me.” 


His Chance is Yours! 


A remarkable method of business training—the 
LaSalle Problem Method—and it gets resu/ts! 

A. J. Klick, for example, writes that in three 
years’ time his training in Higher Accountancy 
lifted him from a bookkeeper's job, at $22 a week, 
to the position of comptroller of a good-sized New 
York corporation, at a salary of $4,500 a year 
Arthur J. Hammer! writes that LaSalle training 
increased his income 70 per cent in eight months, 
Other LaSalle members, literally thousands of 
them, tell of incomes doubled, tripled, even quad 
rupled, thru home:study training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

If you are in earnest when you say that you 
want to make more money, check the training 
that interests you, sign and mail the coupon NOW. 
It will bring you full particulars, together with 
details of our convenient-payment plan; also your 
free copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” 

Make your s/art toward that bigger job TODAY 


. ° ° ° 
LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 965-HR Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information re 
garding course and service I have marked with an 
X below. Also a copy of your book, ‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
HigherAc- ) Training for position as Auditor, 
countancy >Comptroller, Certified Public Ac 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 





Published twice a month— 
on the Ist and 15th 


Fifteen Cents a Copy 
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A Big Raise in Salary! 


Is Very Easy to Get, If You Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who have doubled and trebled their 
salaries in a year’s time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a pull? 
Don’t you think it. When a man is hired he gets paid for exactly what he 
does, there is no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for the future and 
knowing what to do at the right time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You Were a Kid We Will Show You How 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first 
time? You thought that you would never 
learn and then—all of a sudden you knew 
how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s a cinch 
if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is 
no exception to the rule, if you know how. 


Without loss to you of a single working hour 
we can show you a sure way to success and 
big pay. A large number of men in each of 
the positions listed are enjoying their salaries 
because of our help — we want to help you. 
Make check on the coupon against the job you want 
and we will help you to get it. Write or print your 
name on the coupon and send it in today. 


American School 
Dept. G.-64, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 





y American School, Dept. 'G.-64, Drexel Ave., and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how you will help me win success. 
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An Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn $10,000 a Year 


O the man the 
| only a dream Yet today 
number of men earning 
vere merely dreaming of them a short while ago. 
The secret of their should prove a startling 
revelation to every ambitious man who has ever 

aspired to get into the $10,000-a-year class 


average $10,000 a year 
there are a 
five figure salaries who 


job is 
surprising 


success 


























There is nothing “different” about the man whose 
salary runs into five figures. He is made of the 
same stuff as you and |. For example, take J. P. 
Overstreet, of Denison, Texas. A few short years ago 
he was a_ police officer earning less than $1,000 a 
year. Today his earnings are in excess of $1,000 a 
month——more than $12,000 a year. C. W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a_ railroad employe 
on a small salary—last month his earnings were 
$1,562 

’ 
Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
. ° 
The Selling Field? 

Read These Amazing Mr Overstreet, Mr. 
Stories of Success Campbell, and the others 
Earned $524 in Two Weeks | Whose letters you see on 
I had never earned more than this page are all success- 
$00 o month. Last ei oa ful salesmen. They have 
have » wonders foi stepped into the $10,000-a 
7. Kessee, Cilaseue Caw. oe year class—and they never 
00 a Day sold goods before! It is 

I took your course two years hard to believe that such 

ag as earning $15 a week big = : : : 

thing. Am now selling many ig success could come so 
T have earned more than $100 in quickly and easily Yet it 

You secured me my pos | WS all amazingly simple! 
t Our Sales Manager is Ask them the secrer of their 
f 2 of your J. L. De- sudden success, They will 
Earns $1, S62 in Thirty Days tell you they owe it to the 

My earnings for the past thirty! National Salesmen's Train- 
Second Prize in March although | ing Association. This is an 
ly worked two weeks durin organization of top-notch 

at month c Jampbeil, 
Greensburg, Pa. salesmen and sales managers 
Earned $1,800 in Six Weeks | formed expressly for the pur 
over Siti End’ aver Vi b00 for | POS of training men to sell 
the last six weeks, while last week and helping them to good 
Gravel cleven spepthe out of the selling positions. It has 
year, working 5 days each week taken hundreds of men from 
8. all walks of life and made 
them Master Salesmen— it 
to make @ success — has lifted them out of the 

———— rut and shown them the way 
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Me Show You How FREE 


to magnificent 


careers 
big selling 


earnings, to 
positions, 


We Train You And Help 
You Land A Job 


these men have done, 
time at home you can 
selling that make Master 
experience has been 
be doing now—whether or not 
sell—-just answer this question: 
to earn $10,000 a year? Then send me your name 
quick! I will prove to you without cost or obliga- 
tion that you can easily become a Master Salesman. 
I will show you how the Salesmanship Training 
and Free Employment Service of the N. 8. T 
will help you to wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 


fascinating and 


What 
your spar 
secrets of 
ever your 


you can do! In 
easily master the 
Salesmen What- 
whatever you may 
you think you can 
Are you ambitious 





Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “Modern Salesmanship” which we 
will send you Free Let us to prove to you that 
regardless ‘of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Master Salesman. Let us show 
you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business See how easily you 
can learn this fascinating, big pay profession at 
home in your spare time. Learn what we have done 
for others and what we stand ready to do for you 
Don’t put it off until to-morrow write us today. 
Mail the coupon at once, 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-M, » Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


National Suisemnon’ s Training Association 
Dept. 4-M, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Plea send me, without any 

book ‘‘Modern Salesmanship’’ and full information peel the 

= 


A. system of Salesmanship Training and Employment RM. 
Also a list showing lines of businesses with openings for salesmen. 





obligation on my part, your free 
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Suppose You Want 
to Break Into the 
Movies 











The question you ask yourself is: 
“Just what are my chances? It doesn’t 
help me very much to read about how 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
got their start—what I want to know 
is, ought J to try to break in? Have 
I the qualifications? And if so, just 
how ought I to go about it to begin?” 


We have prepared a book that an- 
swers those questions definitely, and 
authorstatively. It is made up of arti- 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time in Prcture-PLAy MAGAZINE, 
each one of which was the result of 
painstaking investigation by a writer 
who is a specialist and who knows his 
or her subject. Nowhere else can you 
find set forth as completely, clearly, 
and frankly the real facts about get- 
ting into the movies, particularly in 
regard to your own particular case. 
The book is called 


“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains ninety-six pages of in- 
formation, by which you will be able 
definitely to decide whether or not the 
screen is to be your profession. 


This book is only 20 cents a copy. 


To procure one, address the book 
department, 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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CASH or CREDIT 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


We invite comparisons. You will be convinced WH 

ean do better with LOFTIS. Our 
ING POWER for our Chain 

of Stores and our large Mail Order eas 

House enables us tomake lower prices ty fara 

than small concerns. 

Send for Free Catalog \ 
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Stores in Leading Cities 





The Old Reliable Credit Jewelers 
108 N. State Street, Chicago, Ill. 














YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, rent 
and lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that you would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, 








and is, therefore, of great service 
when you need a newspaper, a 


cigar or a box of stationery. Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
and so help make his business profit- 
able? 


Tell him to show you samples of 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, PEOPLE’S 
StToryY, DETECTIVE STORY, PICTURE- 
PLay, Top-NoTcuH, WESTERN STORY 
and LOVE STORY magazines. Select 
those you want and he will gladly 
deliver them to your residence reg- 
ularly. 


Then, when you want something 
good to read, you will not have to 
search for it. 
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FYOU CAN-PLAY THE: HAWAIIAN GUITAR: 
JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors 
Will Help You, 
The lessons are so simple, 
lain and easy that in hal 
our you can play. 


ONLY 4 MOTIONS 


and you acquire these. in a few 
minutes. Thenit is only a mat- 
ter of practice to 
any kind of music, 
the melody and the ac- 
companiment. 


FREE pe oh com mplote 


lessons includes a beautiful 
HawaijianGuitar,picks, steel 
bar and 62 pieces of music. 
















Special Arrangements for Lessons if you 
ave your own Guitar. 

First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 

233 Broadway (Woolworth Bldg.) NEW YORK 


Address Dept. S.S.-9 








OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writing 


show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new, simple 
“Instructograph” method. No canvassing or soliciting ; we teach 
you how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter ‘where you 
live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


240 Ryrie Building Toront> 





bag pt Railway Mail Clerks, $135 to $195 Month 


ment wate (hundred is. Men—boys over 17. Write 
MAE ATER’ fe »vernment positions now open 
FRANKLIN wstirure, poy G2384, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SAY! 


Thousands have; why don't you improve your 
financial condition? Operate a Kingery Pop 
corn Popper, Peanut Roaster or Popcorn Fritter 


Outfit. 70 cents profit on every dollar Many 
styles and sizes, Popping 40 quarts to 12 bushels 
per hour, Roasting 12 quarts to 5 bushels. Prices 
$40 to $1550, Liberal terms. Catalog free, 


KINGERY MFG. CO., Est. 1881. 
Dept. A- F CINCINNATL OHIO 


DIAMOND 


FRE RING OFFER 
to 


advertise our famous Bewsties im 
world 
te \y 





d at absolu 


will send 
ri 
ir *Senutiful ring box 
etmaster $148 
age, boxing, ad fertiving 
If you can tell {t from a real 
return and money refunded “dale 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Answer 
Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE = CcHicaco 


PEED TYPEWRITING 


Learn at Home 


Write 80 to 100 words a minute, Big Wat for speed 
typists, trained by the Tulloss “New Wa Learn in 
sparetime athome. 10easy lessons. Coste little. Many 
Tulloss pupils make double former pay. Send for big catalog. 
Tells you all. Shows how to train for best positions. Write today. 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 957-T College Hill Springfield, Ohio | 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had in a 
year! shows what special training will do 
for a man.’ 

Every mail brings letters from some of the 
two million students of the International 
Correspondence Schools, telling of advance- 
ments won through spare-time study 


How 
taking 


much longer 


are you going to wait before 
the 


step that is bound to bring you more 








Isn't it better to start mow than to wait 
and then realize what the delay has 
On after supper each night spent with 
tl I. Cc. S. in your own home will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you like 
be st 
Without cost, without obligation, mark and 
mail this coupon, Do it right now! 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE | SCHOOLS 
Box 2055, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost obligation, please send me full information about 
the subject before which I have marked 


an X in the list belo 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 









(Bus iness Management (J Salesmanship 
fa industr 1 Management () Advertising 
)Pe el Organization |) Better Letter 
‘Manag : {)Foreign Tra 
Stenography an | Typing 
{ te ne on 
[ P.A.) vil Service 
a) n 1 Cost Accounting Rai ilwa uy Mail Ch 
[ ing School Subjects 
[ ary O ae | Subject 
{ h }] French Oita tratin Cartooning 
et AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
QO il Engineering O Architect 
i le ¢ Lighting Lj Contractor and Builder 
[] Me ~ be il Engineer CJ Architectura! Draftsman 
LL} Mechanical Draftsman [) Concrete B jer 
.} Machine Shop Practice (J Structural Engineer 
C) Railroad Positions ()Plumbing and Heating 
LJjGas Engine Operating C) Chemistry 
O) Civil Eng ineer (J Pharmacy 
(Surveying and Mapping [) Automobile Work 
_}Mine Foreman or Engineer (J Navigation 
Steam Engineering LJ Agric eo and Poultry 
Radio C) Airplane Engines () Mather 
Name snoesengnennieceséet 
Street 6°23-e4 
Address 
City State 
Occupation 


Persons residing in Cenete ror) “gend this coupon to the Bateras- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 
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Discounting the Count 


COUNT used to be a man in charge of a count of 

500 persons to whom he was a sort of overlord. 
This 1s not true today because of altered political con- 
ditions. We still have Counts, but the Count business 
has changed somewhat. 


Business, of all kinds, has undergone something of a 
revolution. It was not so many years ago that pack 
peddlers were the sole distributors and transporters of 
many of the household articles of the day. Their legs set 
the limits for most distribution problems in those days. 


Modern transportation, progressive sales methods—and 
advertising—have broken the shackles of time. They 
make a speedy job of what used to take years. Through 
advertising many an article has been introduced simul- 
taneously in stores all over the country. 


Advertising today is the method used by business to tell 
you why you should have certain goods and how to 
identify those goods. The advertisements you find here 
are a truthful catalog of needed merchandise. 


Articles of all kinds and for all purposes are presented 
in a pleasant way through the medium of type and 
picture. The outstanding requirements of every mem- 
ber of the family are met by offers of good merchan- 
dise of proved value. 


# 


Use the advertisements for guidance and 
you will be a constant gainer. 
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; » Radio Course FR when you enrol forthe Electrical Course. 











Fleets rea — 


Men like you are needed right now to fill big-paying jobs in the electrical field. 
There never was a time when opportunities for money-making were as good as they 


are now. Good jobs are open every where to men who know “what’s w That.” Elec- 
trical Experts earn from $12 to ici 


Oa day. "hon the ordinary electricians get top-notch pay. Why don’t 
you get in on this and ast a real man’s size job now? With my simplified Electrical Course I can quickly 
fit you to hold one. ead W. E. Pence’s letter below. This is only one of thousands of such 
letters I have received. 


I have trained over 20,000 men in electricity—thousands of successful men all over 
' the world attribute their success to my training. I can make you successful too. In 
fact I will guarantee your success. If you will follow my home study course you can become an expert, draw- 

ing a fat salary, in the same time it takes you to get a little raise in the work you are doing now. 


Jumps $1 F 5 Age or Lack of Education No Handicap 








From No matter how old or how young you are, or what education you have, there is a real 
future — in electricity. If you can read — I can put you on the road to 
success, I can help you to a position that will make people admire you and look up to you. 

A Month to 4 = : . ong 


sal Cash In on Your SpareTime I Guarantee Your 

U u € time to get a better job. Most 4 Hy 
$750 ort GESESSS SU, Complete Satisfaction 
a little at about $10.00 an hour. Sell some to | am so sure I can make a big pay electrical 


yourself at this price. Watch how pick expert out of you that I guarantee your suc- 

R E A D you will earn the money back if you eS. I agree under bond to return every 
put the time into study. cent you pay me for tuition when you have 

the Story of finished the course, if you are not satisfied 


W E Pence Electrical Working that it is the best investment you have ever 


A, made. If you don’t make good, this million 
Outfit Free dollar institution will. 








W. E. Pence eS Act Right Now y 4 
in bis working togs a big outfit of tools, ma- Let me send you my big free book y 2 
Chehalis, Wash., terial and instruments free. giving details of the opportunities , 2 
Mr Cooke:— Oct. 9,1921 This includes an electric electricity offers you and a cam. 9) 
When I enrolled with you less than a year motor and other things ple lesson also free. Mail the 
ago I was a common mechanic earning $25 not usually —- a coupon and get this at once. 
to $30 a week. Today lam an “'Electrical Ex- gees out ss “a the Learn how other men “got “. L.Cook 
pert”’ with a business of my own that gives me the same a awit the themselves ready to hold 4 ooue 
a clear profit of over $750 a month. eg Pgh _ good paying jobs” and 7E. Chief Enotes, Chicago 
I have more work than Ican do. The people thin ner ae, end 7 how I can help you do »',¢ wt Hn 
around Chehalis come to me to fix their start- ri he pA. the start. 8 the same. This is your Chicago, i. 
ers, generators and ignition troubles because . Vachence=tane 8. 


c Dear Sir:_ Send at once Sampie Les 
they know that I know how to do it right. and full particulars 


. FF ig Book, 
l® ~y— b } - to you, oe = L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer ~al of yous Free Outatand Home Shay Course 
orow, ical training which you 2 
Geanahatertteipaapnabitometendtenney CHICAGO ENGINEERING 4 . 








in Electricity has made me an independent, F WORKS Dent 76  =§ 6  Natereccccccccccccsccceccecccccsecsseseseeeeenes ° 

highly resbacled business man in this com- WORKS, Dept. 76 v4 omnes 

munity. Sincerely yours, W. E. Pence. 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago BBB .000000000000c0000000000escnccenscessovcccocoon 
mena 
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COLT .25 CAL. 


Cartridges 


Retail Value $22.50 
A beautiful little 


58” 
. ae 
7 times, .25 


jacketed jpuitecs. ¢ _ erips 361 
and safety lever. Small and compact, 


doesn’t bulge GET OUR CATALOG 


in the pocket. 





THE FAMOUS 


+32 NINE” 


—Built Like a Watch— 


REGULAR ONLY 
VALUE $4 1° 
$35.00 
The most beautiful. finest 


made, all-around automatic in 
the world—bar none. Winner of practically all 
European Championships. New model, faultless 
action, super-quality blue steel. Grip safety an 
line sights. Takes any .32 auto. cartridges. Shoots 
9 times, hard and straight. Very few parts, and 
dissembied with fingers. Don’t compare this with 
cheap imported guns. Absolutely guaranteed If you 
don’t think it is worth $: will gladly re- 
fund your, money. The biggest bargain ever offered. 
ORDEI ROW} Our. goo ae are new, not rebuilt 
Wh Need A G N 


en You Need it Bad. 
poe t put eit off. Protect pte person, your home and 
HER. Order NOW while these bargain prices last. 
Ww ritename and address plainly and order by number. 

SEND NO MONEY <i 

Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail 
and you can pay the above low price, plus post 
age, to the postman, on arrival of your revolver. 

AMERICAN NOVELTY COMPANY 
2455-57 Archer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








Conphete and Concise 


History of the World War 
BY THOMAS R. BEST 


Popular Priced Edition. Paper Covers. 
for 25c. You need this book. 


Street & Smith Corporation, 79 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Postpaid 








Ps on list.” Many a big values in our || 


. Buy HERE! Prices based on loan values. | 
not market values. This 75 year old diamond 
banking firm has thousands of unpaid loans 


—— and other bargains. Must sell NOW. 
‘e Why Pay Full Prices 


Any diamond sent for shectutely free exami- 
nation at our risk. No No ¢ 


Describes Diamond Bargains in detail, gives guaranteed 
joan values. Explains unlimited exchange privilege. 
JOS. Deroy a sons” “Gag A Buildin 

e 8890 HH 
Only Opposit <—— Phtsburgh, Pe 


mee 
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ISSUED ON THE 15th 
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2Oc Per Copy 


















“Master” 


in your spare time. 


$100 a WEEK for DRAWING 


How would you like to make $100 a week as a commercial artist? If you 

like to draw, you are indeed fortunate—well-trained artists are always at a 
remium. ‘T ‘hey readily earn $75, $100, $150 a week, and even more, and 
eginners with practical ability soon command $50 a week. 


LEARN QUICKLY AT HOME IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Develop your talent—put your natural ability to its best use. The Federal 
Course, endorsed by high authorities, teaches you b 
No experience needed, each step is clearly explained. 
You receive individual personal criticisms on all your lessons. 


Send for “Your Future,” @ splendid book showing work of Federal Students, telling 

all about this remarkable course, and pointing out opportunities that will ny mo 
ou. If you are me ene and 16 years old or more, write today for this free 

} indly stating your 


ZA. _S) FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, 


mail 


1216 Federal School Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Any number of routine men at the /vo/ of the 
iscent—and all of them wondering how they can 
et up higher! 

Out of the crowd, now and then, a man makes a 
start—he begins to climb. 

‘A mighty stiff grade’’—that’s the way the first 

x step appears to the man who is standing still. 
fe has no confidence. 

‘‘Mighty good sport’’—that’s the way the event 
strikes the man who is c/imébing. The thing that 
perplexes 4/m is why in the world he didn’t get into 
action sooner. 

The power that carries him up the grade to a 
bigger job?—Confidence in his own ability. 

And the thing that g/ves him confidence—the only 
thing that caw give a man real and dependable con- 
fidence?—Sfecialized training! 

K * * * 

During the last fourteen years more than 350,000 
ambitious men, enrolled with LaSalle Extension 
University, have broken away from the crowd and 
ireontheir way to bigger jobs and splendid incomes. 

When Charles S. Jones took up home-study train- 

in Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, he was earning only $100 a month. 
lhree years later, on the letterhead of Henry & 
Jones, Certified Accountants, E] Paso, Texas, he 
writes as follows: 

My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 and I am just 
beginning to grow. I have recently enrolled for your full 


Law course and expect to complete my business education 
with LaSalle. 

James C. Pitton, of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 

I have your course in Business Management to thank for 

the position I now hold. When I took up your work I was 
barely making a living. Today I sit in the manager's chair 
of one of the largest financial institutions in the United 
States and Canada. My earnings this year will be in the 
neighborhood of $10,000 and I have the greatest oppor 
tunity that any man could wish for in the way of promotion 
to bigger things." 

During only three months’ time as many as 1089 
LaSalle members wrote to the University telling of 
the raises they had received as a result of home- 
study training under the Problem Method. The ma- 
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Are You Climbin 


—Or Are You Wat Png Others Climb? 





To Bigger Pay? 


jority of these mer — men had not yet completed their 
courses el the averas ve increase per WAR WAS 5 54%. 

To the man ung acquainted with the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method, results so prompt and definite seem 
extraordinary. As a matter of fact, anything else 
would be extraordinary—for the Problem Method 
represents just the difference between reading how 
to do a thing and ac/ually doing it for oneself. In 
other words the LaSalle member masters the fr7n- 
ciples of business by solving actual business 
problems —under the direction of some of the 
ablest men in their respective fields in America. 


* 

Which do you see ahe ad of » «x inthe next twelve months 
—the cliff, or the path that will take you to the top? 

If you are determined to limt », you should find out at once 
about the LaSalle Problem Method and how it can direct you 
toa bigger job. The coupon will bring you full information, 
together with particulars of our convenient-payment plan, 
also your free copy of that inspiring book—"Ten Years’ Pro 
motion in One.”” 

sreak away from the men who are holding you back—the 
men who would make you think that ‘you haven't a chance 
Find out today what YOU must do to command big money. 

Mail the | c ‘coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 965-R Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and full infor 
mation regarding the course and service 
I have marked with an X below. Also 
acopy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obli 
gation to me. 
o R 2 M g . 
0D Salesmanship 
0 Higher Accountancy 
DO Traffic Management 
OD Railway Accounting and 
Station Management 
O Law — Degree of LL.B. 
0 Commercial Law 





0 Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 

0D Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

O Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

O Business English — 





O Industrial Management Oo cial S 

iciency OD Effective Speaking 
0 Banking and Finance 0 C.P. A. Coaching 
Name 


Present Position 
Address 
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FOUN D—An opportunity to read the best 
and most vigorous, clean magazine. It will 
be cheerfully returned to its owner upon 
application. Address, THE Skipper, 70 Sey- 
enth Avenue, New York City. 


Heave, ho! Boys! The stanch ship Sea 
Stories has squared away for the port o’ big cir- 
culation. With a bone in her teeth, she’s running 
the easting down, all cloth set and not a shadow 
of anxiety in the minds of her skipper and crew. 


She has a big cargo of bang-up, salty yarns, 
full of action and adventure and all easy read- 
ing. Just the thing for an old salt, or a young 
one, or a landsman who has a preference for 
clean, red-blooded action. 


Sea Stories Magazine 


is worth any reader’s while. It offers entertain- 
ment and relaxation and is a fine buy at the 


price. 
15@ THE COPY 








A sample copy sent upon receipt of two- 
cent stamp. 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79 Seventh Ave., N. Y. City 
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20- << >» Greatest Watch Value Since the War! 


GOLD Jf |} This New, 12 Size, Thin M Genuine ELGIN, 
= Complete in 20 Year id-filled Case. 

A beautiful Elgin that sells regularly 

for $20, SPECIAL this month ONLY 


Pay only 
$2.00 
a month 


We have trusted honest people every- 
where for more than 20 years, and we will 
trust you. No interest—No red ta . Get 

the watch that pine. out Botte en men want, 
on our 30-DAY E TRIAL PLAN. 


Send No Money! Jost t your name and 
if fulld is 0 
Iso, our free catalog,showin ng 


bargains at new low prices. rite at once. 


So 


7 Wnanis-GOAR CO., xineas city, ato. 
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Stop Using a Truss 


Supers PLAPAG - PADS 
pars fF rom the truss, 
ty ‘sence yg 
made selt- 
posely to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place. 


not slip, so 

cannes chate ¢ oF press against 

he pubic bone, Thousands 

have quecesstulty sromted 
. themselves at home withou 

a "| {onal hindrance from work—most 

case: ed. 








s q 
Soft olvet— ly—Inexpensive, Awarded 
Gold ‘Medal and Grand ay Process of recovery / 4 
natural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely FREE 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapao Ce. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Lovis, Mo. 


Return mail wf! bri 


fEARN MONEY § 
AT HOME 


Be your own Boss. Make 25 to 75 Dollars a week at TY 
home in your spare time. We guarantee to aed 
you a Show Card Writer by our New Simple Method, 

s No Canvassing or Soliciting. We sell your work and 
pay you cash each week no matter where you live, 
Illustrated booklet and terms free. 
THE DETROIT SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
U. S. Office Canadian Office 
211 Lohrman Building 11 Land Security Bidg, 
Detroit, Michigan, Toronto, Ontario, 





Goodyear Mfg Co., 1957-RD Good- 
year Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., is 
making an offer to send a handsome 
raincoat free to one person in each local- 
ity who will show and recommend it to 
friends. If you want one write today. 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years! 


to. 





Lack 


while position. 
leading professors, 
wider outlook and make you keen, alert and capable. 


instruction in 
remove your handicap. 
efficiency methods 


Send me full in 
you will help me win success, 
--+»- Architect 


barred 


The American 


valuable training you missed. 


Put Your Idle 
Hours to Work ; 


Then you will be mentally pote. to handle a worth- 
This course, prepared by someof America’s 
your mind, give you a 


from successful 
from leading professions, 
civil service jobs, 
entrance. In fact, 


from teaching and 
all preferred positions are 
closed to you without this vital training. You 
can’t stand this heavy handicap nor do you have 
5 can give you the 


will broaden 


k of High School Training has kept thou- 
sands of men and women from attaining business 
and social position. Without this training you are 
absolutely 
career, 


business 
from well-paid 
college 


You can complete our 
simplified High School 
—— within two years 


spare-time study. 


Remove Your Handicap 


Let us tell you 


your chosen 


Whether you need High Se hool Training or specialized 
NOW is the time to 
You must know the short cuts and 
You must know the HOW and WHY 
Over 50,000 students owe their success to training received 
from the practical, money-making Courses in the coupon 
below. 
Course you are interested in, 


training—about the 


Check and mail the coupon. 


American School 
Dept. H-64, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


American School 
Dept. aon Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Building Contractor 


-- Automobile Engineer 


Automobile Repairman 
Civil 


B 
Cert. Publie Accountant 
Accountant and Auditor 


mn and Designer 


cal Engineer 


- Electric Light & Power 


General! Education 
Vocational Guidance 
Business Law 


ormation on the subject checked and how 


Lawyer 

Machine Shop Practice 
Photoplay Writer 
Mechunical Engineer 
Shop Superintendent 


- Employment Manager 


Steam Engineer 
Foremanship 


- Sanitary Engineer 


Surveyor (& Mapping) 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
$chool Graduate 
urance Expert 


-» Wireless Radio 


Undecided 
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* Our New Plan makes it 
amazingly easy to own this 
Beautiful Player Piano 





The Virtuolo may be obtained 
in various instruments, 
as follows: 


Home Companion Virtuolo 
Colonial Virtuolo in Conway 
F 


$495 
595 
685 
750 


Piano 

Petite Virtuolo in Hallet & Davis 
(4 f. 4 in. bigh) > 

Puritan Virtuolo in Hallet & 
Davis (full size) ‘ 

The Reproducing Virtuolo in 
Hallet & Davis Grand, on 
which may be played exact re 
proluctions of world famous 

















Keep the children at home 


Eminent Authorities Endorse This Method 


’TCHE atmosphere and environment 

of the American home is today 
forced to compete with the foreign 
attractions of jazz halls and light 
plays. These influences on our grow 
ing boys and girls deserve serious 
thought and are causing widespread 
attention 


A Plan with an Object 


A solution of this artificial condi- 
tion undermining American homes 
now offered by a world famed 
musical institution. It has been en- 
dorsed by foremost educators, 

The plan is to put music in every 
home and provide a counter-attrac- 
tion to these dangerous outside in- 


1s 


PLAYER PIANO 


Made by 
HALLET & DAVIS 


fluences. Music will help to keep the 
children at home and will entertain 
you too. 

Wouldn’t you like to own a beau- 
tifui new player piano, built by a 
company world-famous for its 
achievements in producing the high- 
est type of instruments ? 

You can now do so easily and con- 
veniently regardless of your circum 
stances. A remarkable plan has been 
carefully worked out and the new 
features in the pricing and financing 
will astonish you. 


So Simple—So Unusual 


This plan would be impossible if it 
were not backed by acompany whose 


Think of it! 
a genuine 
VIRTUOLO 


PLAYER PIANO 


ow * 


activities were world-wide and whose 
finances were unusually strong. The 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company back 
this movement and are in a position t 
carry it out because they possess these 
essentials 

The coupon below will give yo 
this confidential information by re- 
turn mail. It marks a new departur 
which puts this wonderful instru 
ment into homes of moderate means, 
where formerly they were obtainabl 
only by the financially prominent. 

This plan meets the inmdividua 
requirements of every family, in every 
status and condition. 

All parents should get the fact 
without fail. They are confidential 
They will surprise you. Do it nov 
to obtain them quickly. Mail th 
coupon at once. 











Established 1839 | 


CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMATION COUPON 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 
146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me confidential prices and terms of 
Virtuolo. 


Name 
ddress 


City 
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The Gray Path 


By Izola Forrester 
Author of “The World at His Feet,” 


“Beloved Son of ” ete. 








CHAPTER I. 


HE Kraaken, Randy Sears’ mil- 
lion-dollar cruiser yacht, had 


slipped leisurely down the east 
coast of Florida for several days, wait- 
ing for Randy to make up his mind as 
to its ultimate destination. 

Randy had a party of men friends 
aboard. They had played cards since 
dinner as usual, and consumed private 
stock until Beatrice Sears’ nerves were 
at the snapping point. Just one more 
game, one more night, and she felt she 
would lose the steady, resolute grip she 
had kept on herself since the day she 
had married Randy. 

The drone of voices at the card table 
came clearly through the window, and 
then the sound of Carter Lewis’ sud- 
den, high-pitched laughter. Randy had 
lost again! She turned away to the rail 
at the stern of the yacht. It was quiet 
here. The glory of the Southern night 
calmed her with its silence and splendor. 
The moon threw a path of changing 
mother-of-pearl over the sea. It seemed 
to hang low in the wake of the boat, 
a huge, slumberous, tropic moon at the 
full. She leaned on the rail, her fingers 
pressing her throbbing temples, trying 


to. think, to find a way out. 


She had been married three years. 
A firm upholder of monopoly in busi- 
ness, Randy had extended his principles 
to married lifes In the name of mari- 
tal devotion, he had assumed a monopoly 
over her entire existence. To keep her 
with him as much as possible had been 
his idea of an everlasting honeymoon. 
He did not care for society, He was 
too irremediably lazy to exert himself. 
He hated to see other men interested 
in her. He was young, stout, cheerful, 
devoted. He had drifted into a state 
of ease and contentment, given her un- 
limited credit, and believed he was mak- 
ing her happy. 

If it had not been for the others, her 
mother and Rex, she would have broken 
away that first year of deadly monotony 
and awakening in herself. She liked to 
think it was something of her father’s 
spirit that had stirred her to rebellion 
then. He had been Major Clive Farns- 
worth, killed in a Moro uprising in the 
Philippines in her childhood. After a 
tempestuous youth, spent in the espousal 
of various lost causes over the face of 
the earth, he had fallen desperately in 
love with Madeline la Tour, a New 
Orleans beauty. His sudden death left 
her an attractive widow with two chil- 


¢ 
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dren, Rex and Beatrice, and no money 
with which to launch either. 

Life had become a succession of com- 
promises. Beatrice closed her eyes, re- 
membering with a bitter little smile the 
years in Washington with her father’s 
aunt. Her mother had finally left her 
there, taking Rex to Italy with her. Rex 
had.always been her favorite. Not that 
she had cared. At least, she was free 
from her mother’s hysteria and inces- 
sant quarrels with her aunt who, in 
her way, had tried to be kind to Beatrice 
for her father’s sake. She had died 
just before the return of Mrs. Farns- 
worth from abroad. 

When the latter found out that Mrs. 
Desart had outwitted her even at the 
last, by leaving all her fortune to charity, 
she had refused flatly even to come on 
to Washington. Beatrice had been 
brought to New York by one of the 
teachers from her school. She always 
remembered the relieved expression on 
her mother’s face as she stepped into 
the reception room of the conservative 


family hotel. 

“Thank goodness, 
looks !”” 

No sentiment, no quick, enraptured 


Bea, you have 


embrace. She could almost feel sorry 
for the slender, lonely girl, in mourning, 
who had expected so much. In less than 
a year, she had been successfully mar- 
ried to Randy Sears, whose special vir- 
tue was that his mother’s family con- 
tinued to reside in Pittsburgh and pro- 
duce unlimited wealth for Randy to 
spend. 

Married life had become a sort of 
slow torture, the continual dropping of 
water, the incessant sounding of one 
minor note, the nerve-racking agony of 
perpetual confinement, with Randy as 
cell mate. And gradually there had 
come to her one dream of relief. If 
she could escape! 

Most women who plan to run away 
from husbands have a definite objec 
ahead of them, usually another man. 


She had no such excuse. She was 
merely fed up with the unending monot- 
ony of her whole existence; with the 
tension of waiting for Randy’s next 
yawn, his next game of bridge, his next 
drink. The longing to find herself free 
had become almost an obsession, She 
found herself sitting opposite Randy, 
hungering for the sight of strange faces, 
of new scenes, new interests, new op- 
portunities. 

If she had been an emotional, primi- 
tive type of woman, she might have re- 
lieved the tension by temperamental 
storms, but she shrank from the usual 
feminine hysteria. One of her reasons 
for yielding to Randy had been her 
dread of her mother’s wild fits of de- 
spondency on the first of each month, 
with the arrival of bills, and the tur- 
bulent life of a family who were in a 
continual state of nerves from living 
beyond their means. 

She had inherited all of her father’s 
love for adventure and the lure of the 
unexpected. After those early days in 
the islands with their vivid, colorful life 
in her blood, life with Randy had been 
intolerable. He was not brutal or un- 
faithful to her. He was even fatuously 
fond of her. He had been most gen- 
erous to Mrs. Farnsworth and Rex. 
She remembered the last scene in the 
twelve-thousand-dollar-a-year apartment 
they were enjoying now. Her mother 
had told her forcibly that she had no 
possible grounds for a divorce. 

“Randy’s devotion to you makes him 
a perfect joke. See how he has light- 
ened my burden. Look at all he has 
done for poor, dear Rex. You have 
everything that money can buy, and an 
adoring husband, and you’re a restless, 
discontented woman, Bea, ready to fling 
aside the sacred obligations you as- 
sumed !” 

Beatrice had laughed at her almost 
sneeringly. 

“Please don’t couple the word sacred 
with anything pertaining to my married 
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life, Mother. And don’t have any emo- 
tional regrets on my account. One rea- 
son I was glad to marry when I did 
was to escape the scenes at Graystone. 
The flat truth is, Randy looked like the 
golden calf to all of us, and we fell 
down and worshiped him. But it hap- 
pens that I am the one who has to live 
with him, and his stupidity suffocates 
me, It’s either divorce—or something 
worse!” 

The shocked expression on Mrs. 
Farnsworth’s face had been delicious, 
she thought now. : 

“Are you threatening me with a scan- 
dal, Bea?” 

“No, darling. Merely a 
Don’t worry, though, 
me out of his sight. We're going on 
a five months’ cruise now. I didn’t 
mean to frighten you, dear, truly. I 
had half an idea you might understand. 
And—well, you didn’t, that’s all. I'll 
promise always to think first of you and 
Rex.” 


suicide, 
Randy never lets 


She had left Randy that night to doze 
over his coffee and liqueurs, clear- 


headed, 
with 


resentful, 
him, 


She would not go 
she had told herself. She 
would disappear, take up life somewhere 
under another name, find work, relief 
peace. 

The memory of her father came to 
her to-night as it had then. He would 
have understood. He never would have 
united her to a man like Randy Sears, 
“condemned to live,” she thought bitterly. 
The call came to her as it had to her 
father. Travel, to Randy, simply meant 
putting to sea in a well-stocked yacht 
with some card-playing cronies, and the 
chance to eat and sleep as much as he 
liked. To her, it meant the lure of lift- 
ing billows for days and days at sea, 
of finding golden deserts and caravans, 
widening deltas, mysterious islands. 

Mrs. Farnsworth had told Rex what 
she had said, and his words came back 
to her now. 


“You are cutting up nicely, Bea, Why 


don’t you think of mother and me? If 
you kick up a mess, Randy’ll stop our 
income. I think it’s beastly rotten and 
selfish of you. f hate a quitter, and if 
I thought you were mixed up with any- 
body else, I’d tell Randy myself,” 

Randy’s voice called her name now 
from the cabin. She left the moonlit 
stern and went slowly back to join him, 
aloof and bored. He was losing, and 
insisted on her playing with him to 
change his luck.. As she looked down 
at him, a strange, nauseating revolt 
stirred in her. This man was her hus- 
band, her mate, her lover, this smiling, 
expressionless face, the heavy, dull eyes 
seeking hers, the thick, characterless lips. 
She thought suddenly of the gray, 
moonlit path at the wake of the ship. 

“If I win, you must pay me,” she 
said. 

She took her seat and played quietly. 
Her right to freedom! That was her 
secret stake, and she won steadily. She 
was cheating him. He would be good 
to her mother and Rex, she told herself, 
But she would cheat him of herself. 
Possibly, after he had found out her 
way of escape, he might understand the 
horror life with him had become. 

The crew of the Kraaken followed 
their owner’s lead. Even the sailor 
standing night watch aft had strolled 
forward to watch a game. Beatrice 
moved slowly, deliberately, as she 
stepped from the cabin, a little smile on 
her lips, her eyes seeking the shimmer- 
ing gray path of molten silver that wid- 
ened into a beckoning perspective be- 
hind the yacht. 

She stepped over the coils of rope to 
the narrow cushioned seat, poised for a 
second, and slipped over the rail into 
the sea. 


CHAPTER II. 


From the darkness beyond the moon 
path there shot forward a motor boat, 
gray, high-prowed, menacing as the 
lifted head of a shark in its sudden 
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appearance. The yacht glided away 
from them, a shadow overlaced with 
light, a sportive presence in this mystical 
sea of strange mothér-of-pearl mists 
haunting the horizon line, and a moon 
that draped itself in saffron, like some 
ancient courtesan, and hesitated on the 
threshold of the night. 

As Beatrice rose to the surface she 
felt, instead of a passive drifting into 
death and oblivion,.a fierce revulsion. 
She was young and strong. The will 
to live seized her, dominated her above 
even the fate that she had sought vol- 
untarily. But the great underswell drew 
her under like a bit of wreckage and 
she lost consciousness in a _ swirling 
world where hope and fear alike found 
solvency. 

Reluctantly she felt herself struggling 
back to sentient realization of her sur- 
roundings. No silver sea of sweet for- 
getfulness, cessation of mental tension 
and all the vivid memory of her daily 
life, but a stumbling, frantic battle with 
some one who was forcing her back 
She felt 


to pain and understanding. 
herself trying to push away arms that 
held her, the strongest, most inescap- 


able arms she had ever felt. A voice 
forced itself on her hearing, compelling 
her to listen by its reiteration. She felt 
the trickle of cool liquid down her lips 
and chin, and woke to sobbing, indig- 
nant hate of this torturer. 

As she broke into moaning, gasping 
cries he laid her back on the seat, and 
turned to the yacht, now a line of fairy 
lights flecked against the darkness ahead. 
It was still within hearing. He took 
a revolver from the locker to fire an 
alarm, when he felt her hands clutch- 
ing at his half-raised arm. 

“Don’t, don’t do that! 
die.” 

There was a depth of agonized appeal 
in her eyes that told him more than her 
outcry. His eyes half closed as he 
stared at the yacht, remembering the 
second of time when he had discerned 


I’d rather 


the dark silhouette of a woman’s form 
standing poised at its stern. She had 
been deliberate then, he figured. Vol- 
untarily she had chosen this way of es- 
cape—from what? His gaze scanned 
again the huddled, half-clothed figure. 
Her evening gown had slipped from 
her shoulders in that last struggle with 
the waves. Her hair was loosened, a 
wet, indistinguishable mass over her 
bare shoulders. Her youth was the one 
perfect impression he had of her in 
the shadowy light. 

The boat with lashed wheel and shut- 
off power had drifted about, following 
the turn of the tide toward the distant 
shore line as if it, too, had been drawn, 
like the woman, into the mysteriously 
magnetic path of the moon. 

It had been Beatrice’s fear that he 
would try to signal the yacht without 
her knowledge. She lay with closed 
eyes, apparently exhausted, when he 
took blankets from the locker and 
wrapped them about her. Her head 
on the curve of his arm, she drank the 
brandy he offered again, and noticed 
with a curious distinctness, that it was 
in the small silver top of a flask. His 
voice, too, when it had called to her 
to fight against the sea of gray, had 
been of her own kind. 

He was young and powerfully built. 
She could see him as he took the wheel. 
The boat leaped to the touch of his 
hand. Weak from shock, she felt the 
droning hypnotism of the motor’s throb- 
bing, the surety that they were going 
toward shore, away from Randy, away 
from all that meant existence to her not 
half an hour before. She sank into a 
drifting haze of semiconsciousness un- 
til the boat slowed down in the rocky 
cove of a small key. 

“Don’t move! I'll carry you.” His 
tone was sharp as she started to rise. 
Gratefully enough she relaxed into his 
arms when he lifted her and stepped 
up to the roughly constructed landing 
—a few strips of planking on the shak- 
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iest kind of piling. It gave under their 
weight as he bore her to the shore. 

Silver and black again, she thought, 
silver night, black shadows of the trees 
which, blending, gave her a gray world 
of indecision except for the moon, curi- 
ously golden, almost orange. It gave 
the keynote to the night, glorifying its 
monotony with a challenge of beauty. 
As they turned up a path from the rocky 
beach, she looked back over his arm at 
the ocean. The lights of the Kraaken 
were lost in the furtive mist that trailed 
along the horizon. 

He laid her on a couch inthe small, 
one-room hut which seemed to crown 
the highest point of the islet. Taking 
pongee pajamas from a wardrobe fash- 
ioned of curtains and hangers, he tossed 
them to her, and struck a light in’ the 
swinging lamp over the table. 

“Put those on,” he ordered. “I can 
heat up some clam broth if you want 
it. How do you feel?” 

“Queer.” She pressed her fingers to 
her temples, looking at him in the sud- 
den light. He was staring back at her 
with frank puzzlement and resentment 
at her intrusion. Young, startlingly 
good looking, a man of unmistakable 
breeding, yet his clothes were the make- 
shifts of a beach comber. Above all, 
she felt that she was unwelcome. There 
was nothing to fear from a man whose 
eyes held merely inquiry and annoyance. 
Suddenly he walked to the door and 
scanned the darkness seaward. She saw 
a close-lipped smile deepen the lines of 
his face. 

“What is it?” she asked. 
see anything of the yacht?” 

He pointed his leveled finger at the 
play of a searchlight across the eastern 
sky. They watched it in silence, Bea- 
trice tense and chilled as the slender 
shaft flitted back and forth fanwise 
across the blackness, lighting up the 
waves where it fell. To her nervous 
fancy it seemed like some supernatural 
finger seeking her through space, point- 


“Can you 


ing to her, telling. Randy that she was 
there, safe for him to recover, to seize 
and drag back into his detested embrace, 
The man beside her spoke, without look- 
ing at her. 

“What boat is that?” 

He used Spanish, the language she 
had known in her childhood out in the 
islands. It thrilled her to hear it again, 
bringing back oddly the comforting 
memory of the old life with her father. 
Yet she hesitated. How could she trust 
him with the truth? He would notify 
Randy that she was alive. She lied to 
him, giving the name of a shore-coast- 
ing steamer they had passed that day, 
bound for Havana. He glanced down 
at her intently. 

“Why do you lie to me? I won't 
signal to it. It is not La Esposito, It 
is a private American yacht. Why did 
you jump off it?” 

“Why were you following it at night 
without lights?” 

He smiled, and answered her in Eng- 
lish. 

“You are clever, my lady of the moon. 
I followed to find out what kind of boat 
it was. I expected a caller. This key 
is low and hard to locate by night.” 

“Are we near the mainland?” 

“Not too near.” He smiled at her, 
a baffling, quizzical smile. 

Beatrice drew several rings from her 
left hand. 

“T have no money, but I will give you 
these to pay for your trouble. When 
can you take me to the mainland?” 

“T never visit the mainland, on prin- 
ciple. The climate disagrees with me.” 

Her eyes met his in a clash of wills, 
questioning, suspicious, antagonistic. 

“How am I to reach it alone?” 

“You cannot. You will stay here. It 
is not my choice that you have become 
my guest, but since you are here you 
will have to stay.” 

She went back to the couch and sat 
there in silence. There was a settled 
finality about his words that aroused 
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her curiosity. Why was he here on this 
lonely key out of the main track of 
steamers? Why had he gone out at 
midnight in the motor boat trailing after 
a chance yacht unless he expected some- 
thing to happen, something prearranged? 
Supplies, possibly. He would have to 
get gasoline for the bozi, provisions for 
himself, and he had said he never vis- 
ited the mainland. 

She tried to remember how far the 
Kraaken had been out from Key West, 
but Randy’s whims had led them along 
roundabout sea lanes out of the regular 
course of the coast steamers. And at 
the thought of her husband, a quick 
resentment came to her. Had she es- 
caped from the bondage of one man 
to find herself checked at the outset of 
her freedom by another man’s whims? 
His steady, ironical gaze combated her 
own as she turned to him again. 

“Who are you?” 

“Who are you?” 

“If I tell you, will you take me to 
the mainland ?” 

“m0,” 

“Then may I at least be alone?” 

“I assure you, you are absolutely as 
much alone as if you were the sole per- 
son here,” he smiled. “You will find 
everything you may need. There are 
cigarettes in that box on the table, food 
in the cupboard. If you will feel safer 
with a revolver, take mine.” He tossed 
it over on the foot of the couch. “Good 
night.” 

Furious at his manner, yet thrilled 
and interested as she had never been 
in her life before, by the strangeness 
of the situation and her surroundings, 
Beatrice rose when the door shut be- 
hind him. She had escaped from Randy 
to find herself the prisoner, perforce, 
of a most unwilling keeper. She waited 
a few minutes, then stepped to the en- 
trance to look out and see if the search- 
light still showed. 

The splendor of the Southern night, 
the surge of the incoming tide on the 


shore, cries of tropical birds before 
dawn in the fringe of scattered trees, 
the lonely grandeur and safety of this 
isle of refuge, it was all she had longed 
for. But the man himself baffled her. 
What mystery lay back of his life on 
this bit of coral rock? Did he have 
companions whom she must meet? 
Stories of the Southern coast came back 
to her, the revenue runners plying from 
the mainland to the Indies, dropping 
off their goods at some hidden cove 
where they would be picked up later by 
launches. She had heard Randy tell of 
these things. 

As Randy’s name recurred to her, all 
fear of her immediate environment or 
fate left her, leaving merely the dread 
that he might learn of her rescue and 
find her again. She fell asleep, her 
head pillowed on one upflung arm. 

The man watched from a rocky tooth 
that jutted out below the hut. Smok- 
ing leisurely, relaxed at full length 
along the rock, he waited until the play 
of the searchlight seemed to falter. 
Aimlessly it swept to and fro, hesitant, 
regretfully almost, until it paled before 
the rising dawn glow in the east, and 
ceased, The Kraaken had given up the 
search. 


CHAPTER III. 


The sunlight wakened her. It seeped 
through every slit and hole of the 
roughly constructed hut. She had 
changed her wet clothing for the pa- 
jamas the night before, and hesitated 
over her toilet. Her silk underwear 
had dried, her evening gown was a 
shred of shrunken georgette and be- 
draggled lace. Her black-satin slippers 
were ruined and shapeless. She finally 
made a compromise, and emerged into 
the dazzling sunshine, barefooted, with 
the pajamas still her main covering. 

After pausing cautiously to look 
about her, she discovered the man sleep- 
ing restfully, healthily, under some pal- 
mettos near by. There was a path up 
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over the rocks. She climbed it and 
found shé could survey the entire islet. 
It was hardly more than a nesting place 
for sea birds, a slender crescent, of coral 
reef with a scattering of trees, sudden, 
deep, sandy hollows, a sheltered cove 
where the motor boat lay at its landing, 
and ali about the restless ocean. 

The hut was the sole sign of habita- 
tion, but its tenant had evidently used 
all his ingenuity to make it livable. She 
realized how completely she was at the 
mercy of his courtesy and mood, 

Lingering, she drew in full, deep 
breaths of the sea air. It had never 
seemed like the real ocean to her before, 
as she had seen it from the deck of 
the yacht or the verandas of a shore 
hotel. Here it was itself, primitive, re- 
sistless, luring. Something flashed 
dreamily through her mind, a line from 
Swinburne’s “Tristram :” 


And all the sea lay subject to the sun 


That had been the morning of their 
awakening, Iseult and Tristram on the 
rocky coast of Cornwall. She had loved 
the poem and the magic of the opera’s 
music, but this was reality, this coast 
of curious, upreared coral rocks, this 
murmurous, wooing sea that seemed to 
sweep from her consciousness all limi- 
tations, all the old inhibitions. She 
closed her eyes, her face uplifted, her 
hands clasped closely on her breast, all 
her being one deep, unspoken votive 
offering to whatever force had brought 
her here. 

A whistle came to her suddenly, and 
she answered it. He had prepared 
breakfast on a table of two boards 
placed outside the hut under the pal- 
mettos. She ran halfway down the 
path, then checked herself to a walk. 
He looked her over with quick criti- 
cism. 

“There’s an old raincoat in the boat 
locker if you want it. It'll be hot to 
wear, though. I have canvas shoes, but 
they’d be too large for you. I'll knock 


the heels off your slippers. They'll save 
your feet from the sand.” 

She sat down to the table with a good 
appetite. He had made coffee, and 
fried some passable drop cakes of corn 
meal, with bacon. He watched her with 
amused eyes, realizing, under her haugh- 


tiness, her embarrassment. 


“You know, by and by, you will be 
glad to make yourself a native dress 
of palm fiber,” he teased. “Since we 
are victims of propinquity through no 
fault of our own, don’t you think it 
would be more sportsmanlike of you to 
face the situation with a decent grace?” 

“You make excellent coffee.” She 
lifted her gaze to his over the rim of 
the cup. “And I like your food, I 
hope you keep well supplied.” 

“We won't go hungry, I can vouch 
for that. Will you have more coffee? 
By the way, what’s your name?” 

“What is yours?” she parried. 
more. I want a cigarette, please.” 

He held a match for her, and threw 
it over his shoulder, his eyes half closed 
against the glare of the sand. 

“Suppose we choose each other’s 
names. Here we have all the setting 
and material for an island affair. We 
may write the play to suit ourselves, 
act the parts as we please. The world 
has always presupposed and firmly be- 
lieved that romance is inevitable where 
any kind of man and woman are thrown 
together on a desert isle. So did you 
last night. Do you still feel yourself in 
danger of being captured willy-nilly ?” 


“No 


She colored under his bantering*cyn- 


icism, and smoked in silence. At least, 
she would not argue with him. But her 
mind sped from one supposition to an- 
other. He had carried no lights on the 
motor boat, otherwise she would have 
seen it before she jumped from the 
yacht. Yet he must have gone out at 
that hour of the night expecting the 
Kraaken to be some other boat, keep- 
ing some prearranged rendezvous. He 
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caught her eyes watching him with a 
curious, dreamy scrutiny. 

“Well,” he queried, “what is it?” 

“I was wondering why you carried 
no lights last night. And why you are 
afraid to take me to the mainland.” 

“You probably have guessed that I 
am an escaped criminal.” He helped 
himself to the last of the bacon cheer- 
fully. “Perhaps you are right, in a way. 
I am somewhat of a prisoner here, not 
my own master at any rate. I cannot 
come and go as I like.” 

“I was a prisoner, too.” She spoke 
slowly, looking away from him at the 
opalescent sea lapping along the coral 
rocks. “And I, also, have escaped. You 
have been more generous than I was. 
I may leave here and go back into the 
world, and you have told me this much 
of yourself. You saved me last night, 


too, and were ready to signal the yacht 
at the risk of being discovered.” 

“Don’t take me literally,” he laughed 
back at her with the teasing look of 


cynical evasiveness he had shown the 
night before. “I am not an escaped 
prisoner exactly, but I might be a pris- 
oner possibly, if I were to go back. 
Now, you will imagine the exact crime 
that I was capable of, won’t you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T don’t care, somehow. What right 
has either one of us to the other’s con- 
fidence merely because chance has 
thrown us together? I feel apologetic 
this morning. And yet, I am glad you 
saved me. The instant I ‘struck the 
water I had the wildest desire to live.” 
She looked at him with sudden confi- 
dence. “I will tell you who I am.” 

“It’s quite safe. I can assure you we 
will be comrades here on this bit of 
earth many days, probably years. We 
will not be able to betray each other, 
even if we wanted to. No boats ever 
land here.” 

“Then, how did you reach here, and 
why did you go out to meet a ship last 


night? You get your supplies from 
some coast liner, don’t you?” 

“Lady of the moon”’—he eyed her 
amusedlye—“you leap from a_ palatial 
private yacht into the ocean. You are 
rescued, and plead with me not to notify 
your friends. You land on my island 
with diamonds on your fingers, in full 
evening dress. Yet I could see you 
plainly as you stood poised ready to 
jump. You were on that deck alone. 
You jumped deliberately to escape from 
—what ?” 

“Life with a man whom I could not 
tolerate!” she exclaimed passionately, 
rising and facing away from him out 
to sea. “I want every one to think 
I am dead. It is the only way I can 
escape. My husband will probably find 
a new interest in hunting for me, if 
he imagines I am still alive. And this 
will give me a chance to live in my own 
way. I want you to be generous. Take 
me back to the mainland, and forget 
that you ever heard of me! I don’t care 
where you land me. I can find my 
way.” 

“Do you plan to meet somebody?” 
he asked. 

“You think the only antidote for one 
poison is another? There has been no 
other man in my life, not even in my 
memory. I only want freedom. You 
think I am quite mad, don’t you?” 

“No. You have merely a little more 
nerve and initiative than other women, 
that is all. There are thousands like 
you, both men and women who long for 
what they call freedom. Remember 
this: ‘So free we seem, so fettered fast 
we are.’ It is all the next twirl of 
Fate’s roulette wheel. We have noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

She looked at him with an eager de- 
fiance in her eyes, her hands uncon- 
sciously clenching at her sides. 

“You think so, do you? Well, I 
don’t, and I make my own terms with 
Fate or whatever it is that makes us 
prisoners! You think you can keep me 
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here against my will! Then watch me, 
because I tell you now that I will leave 
here the first chance I get!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Throughout the first week on the 
island, Beatrice kept aloof in the every- 
day routine she discovered her compan- 
ion maintained. Giving up the use of 
the hut to her, he had taken up quarters 
down on the motor boat, moored within 
the quiet cove. She had deliberately 
ignored him beyond the merest neces- 
sary responses at mealtimes, and had 
spent her time rambling over the island, 
or watching for hours at a time at the 
highest point for some sign of a coast- 
ing ship. 

Oddly enough, it was the daily in- 
conveniences of her own wardrobe that 
troubled her most. No amount of in- 
genuity could repair her evening gown, 
She compromised by cutting off the torn 
chiffon, and wearing the satin slip. It 
was comically incongruous, but better 
than the pajamas, she decided: And 
here a sudden thought struck her: What 
had he wanted with pajamas, anyway, 
a castaway on a desert isle? 

Evidently, he had come here pre- 
pared for another mode of living, The 
comb he brought her and the toilet soap 
might have come from the best-fitted 
week-end case. And around the hut she 
found other proofs of his having be- 
longed recently to the same world as 
herself, a silver cigarette case, his pig- 
skin bill book from a Fifth Avenue shop, 
a pair of first-class field glasses, a vol- 
ume of Stevenson selections, a recent 
radio handbook and several volumes of 
Wells and Conrad. Behind the couch 
were some New York newspapers not 
more than three weeks old. She puzzled 
over all of these without coming any 
nearer to his secret. 

He determined to overlook 
her presence as far as it was possible. 
When she emerged from the hut, he was 


seemed 


usually preparing breakfast. The first 
of the second week, however, he turned 
to her suddenly as she came leisurely 
to the table, and asked her why she did 
not do her share of work. 

“This, for instance.” He indicated 
the morning meal. “I could be doing 
other things if you would get our meals. 
You should, you know. It is. expected 
of the female to look after this end of 
the labor. I fail to see why you should 
act like a favored guest.” 

“If you will let me have some sup- 
plies of my own I shall be very glad 
to cook for myself, and not trouble 
you.” 

“Stuff !’’ He leaned his elbows on the 
table, and smiled across at her. “Why 
can’t you drop conventionality and be a 
good fellow? My name is Clive, What 
is yours?” 

She hesitated, reddening at his friend- 
liness. It was impossible to keep up 
any appearance of hauteur with a man 
who frankly ignored it, or worse yet, 
was amused. Besides, what did it mat- 
ter whether he knew her first name or 
not? On second thought, she gave an- 
other, her mother’s middle name, Bev- 
erly. He looked directly into her eyes 
as she said it, and they wavered and 
evaded him. 

“You don’t lie easily, do you?” he 
said keenly. “Still, it’s a good name, 
good enough. I didn’t make mine up. 


By the way, I have good news for you. 
Digging around in the lockers on the 
boat I found some fairly good aéro- 


plane linen. 
thread, 
there. 


I’ve got needles and linen 
and shears stowed away 
Some Crusoe, eh? If you want 
to try your hand at dressmaking, there 
you are!” 

“T’d love to!” She spoke with almost 
breathless thankfulness. But the 
thought behind her words was not grati- 
tude to him. She saw in the linen a 
fairly decent covering in which she 
could get away from the island. 

For several days she worked eagerly 


too, 
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and absorbingly, fashioning a plain, 
one-piece gown out of the linen. It 
surprised her to find how awkward she 
was over the simplest style she could 
think of, plain as a child's smock. When 
it was finished, he looked at her approv- 
ingly as she came down to the landing 
where he was tinkering with the engine. 
It was the first time she had joined him 
except at mealtime. Since his sugges- 
tion, she had assumed the preparation 
of these, and had even become inter- 
ested in varying their fare with new 
dishes from his stock of canned goods. 

“Looks like a perfectly feasible and 
sensible affair to me,” he said. “Better 
make up several. I won't need the 
stuff.” 

“Are you going out in the boat?” she 
asked, taking in his occupation. “I’m 
not curious. I suppose you do go away 
somewhere at times to renew supplies. 
If you wouldn’t mind, I should like to 
get a few things myself. I haven’t any 
money, but my rings are worth several 
thousand dollars.” 

“Sorry, but it would arouse suspicion. 
I.don’t want any one to know you are 
here with me. Neither do you; isn’t 
that so? You'd have the Kraaken here 
inside of twenty-four hours. Let some 
sailor on my ship get wind of any 
woman being here, and the first port 
would be full of the gossip.” 

“What is your ship, the one you came 
out to meet when the yacht passed?” 

He nodded his head calmly. 

“It’s the mother ship to good and hon- 
est shipwrecked men. I can get you 
anything you like in the way of pro- 
visions, however. Suppose we ask for 
a couple of goats and some chickens, 
The landscape calls for both.” 

“When are you going? ~ To-night ?” 

“Yes. I’m getting low on oil. Will 
you be afraid to stay here alone?” 

“T’d rather go with you,” she said 
with sudden boldness. “I could stay 
hidden in the cabin.” 

He laughed up at her aggravatingly. 
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“No, you don’t, Beverly, or whatever 
your name is! I can’t take the chance 
of having you bob up serenely and ask 
to be taken aboard and dropped off at 
New Orleans.” 

“You probably can’t understand that 
it is very monotonous for me here,” she 
said curtly. “You never go out in the 
boat for amusement, or even fishing.” 

“T can’t take the risk of daylight 
trips, otherwise I should be delighted 
to go jaunting with you. And you'd 
better put these rings back where they 
belong.” He pushed them toward her 
from the spot on the planking where 
she had placed them. “They might slip 
off.” 

She picked them up carelessly. 

“T don’t suppose you came across my 
necklace when you were on the boat? 
I had one on that night, and I can’t find 
it. Diamonds set in platinum, pendant 
style. Perhaps I lost it in the water.” 

She spoke of it as lightly as if it had 
been a string of berries she had worn 
for ornament. He stared up at her curi- 
ously, resting a moment from his work. 
His skin was deeply tanned. In con- 
trast, the blue of his eyes showed viv- 
idly, and his blond hair seemed fairer. 

“You don’t care for jewels, do you? 
No, I haven’t found your necklace. If 
I had, I would have given it to you. I 
might even have surmised that it be- 
longed to you alone, since the mermaids 
of this group of keys do not depart 
from their customary pearls. By the 
way, do you know you’re looking very 
much perkier? Exposure does you 
good. You'll be as_husky as a Semi- 
nole squaw in a year.” 

She flushed at his laugh. It seemed 
as if he delighted in teasing her about 
the duration of her stay. At the same 
time she was looking at the signet ring 
on his right hand. It was a bloodstone, 
cut deeply. Catching her thought, he 
answered it. 

“F. C. W. I am 


The 


Does that help? 
called by my second name, Clive. 








rest remains a dark secret. 
to put this back.” 
charged battery he had been filling, and 
swung over into the cockpit of the boat. 
She lingered, not waiting for him to 
join her, but noticing the mechanism of 


I’m going 
He held up the re- 


the steering gear and engine. It seemed 
the same as Rex’s motor boat that she 
had often run herself in the bay at 
Graystone, where they had summered 
before her marriage. 

It occurred to her that she had the 
advantage of her jailer here. She held 
the key to escape in her own hands, 
if she had the nerve to.try it.. He was 
not aware that she could run the boat 
alone. The idea persisted and fasci- 
nated her. She wondered why it had 
not come to her before. The mainland 
lay inevitably to the northwest. It was 
merely a question of courage, of secur- 
ing food for herself from the stock of 
provisions he kept on hand, and water 
from the spring which he had showed 
her trickling from the rocks on the 
western side of the island. She would 
keep Clive in ignorance of her intent 
and slip away the day after he made 
his trip out to sea for supplies. He 
would be tired, then, and would sleep 
in his favorite spot, under the group of 
palmettos. 

Thereafter, her manner changed to- 
ward him. She relaxed and was al- 
most comradely. A new expression in 
her eyes puzzled him. They held ex- 
pectancy, restlessness, and intent brood- 
ing when she gazed toward the sea. 

Once she asked him casually how far 
they were from Key West. Midway, 
he had told her. She remembered he 
had spoken once of New Orleans as 
the next port of call for his own 
“mother ship.” She did not want to 
reach any place where she might be rec- 
ognized. If it were possible for her 


to cross to the mainland, she could make 
her way to the railroad, she felt cer- 
tain. 


The need of immediate cash bothered 
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her, but her rings could be pawned if 
she could find her way to a town, If 
she offered them as security to people 
along the shore, it would arouse suspi- 
cion. She taxed her imagination, con- 
juring up some plausible tale of losing 
her course in the motor boat. 

And here she encountered another 
obstacle. In taking the motor boat, she 
was deliberately depriving Clive of his 
sole chance to secure his own supplies 
or to leave the island. She smiled 
scornfully to herself at her own flash 
of pity for him. He was known to be 
here. He had friends who kept him 
supplied with food and oil. When he 
failed to meet them they would send to 
the island to find out the reason why. 
It was perfectly simple. Her escape 
would not place him in jeopardy. 

“Do you mind if I go aboard the boat 
to search for my necklace?” she asked 
him one morning. “It may have slipped 
off after you took me from the water.” 

He assented willingly enough. This 
gave her the opportunity she had wanted 
of familiarizing herself with the engine 
and steering gear. It was the same as 
Rex’s. She knew she would have no 
trouble in running it. She planned to 
leave the morning after Clive went out 
to get his supplies. This was playing on 
the level with him, He would have a 
fresh lot of food in, enough to last him 
a couple of weeks or more. 

As the time drew near, she felt a keen 
exhilaration, not only at the chance of 
effecting her escape, but at outwitting 
him, too. He had laughed at her when 
she asked him to take her to the main- 
land, had given her to understand that 
her welfare was secondary to his own, 
that he had no intention of changing his 
plans merely for her convenience. She 
felt justified in beating him at his own 
game of self-preservation, 

After he had left the island around 
midnight, she went up to the lookout 
rock, and watched the lights of a 
steamer slip through the darkness, It 
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did not pass anywhere near nor did it 
appear to stop. She waited over an 
hour, but no sign of the motor boat ap- 
peared. But just before dawn, when 
a shadow of pale gold quivered along 
the eastern horizon, she discerned, in 
the lifting sea mist, the distant outlines 
of a cruiser yacht, so like the Kraaken 
that her heart seemed to stop beating. 
It was passing southward, bound to- 
ward the Gulf. 

As she stood erect, staring after it, 
Clive hailed her from the northern point 
of the cove. He had come about in 
an arc, following the incoming tide, and 
he met her with a new look of interest 
in his eyes as she came down to the hut. 

“Fine of you to stay up,” he said, 
tossing some small sacks in a corner. 
“Nothing to reward your ladyship with 
this time, except the New York papers.” 
He laid a bundle on the table. “You 
have achieved headlines.” 

She opened them in silence, and 
stared at the two-inch heading across 
the front page of the first. 


Mystery of the Sea. 
Beautiful Wife of Millionaire Lost off 
Florida Coast. 
Randall Sears Spends Fortune in Fruitless 
Search for Body. 


Clive’s eyes mocked her with their 
amused enjoyment of her interest. 

“Late lamented, delighted at her own 
demise, eh?” 

A shiver passed over her whole body. 
It was as if those seeking fingers of 
light had flashed upon her hiding place. 


CHAPTER V. 


As she had expected, after he had 
unloaded the supplies Clive flung him- 
self down on mats and pillows under 


the clump of palmettos and slept. The 
hut stood between the trees and the 
path to the landing place. She waited 
until his deep, even breathing reassured 
her. There was little to carry down to 
the boat; her supply of fresh water, 
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the raincoat he had given her, and the 
food she had prepared for herself, 
which could be eaten easily as she 
steered. 

In collecting the things she meant to 
take with her, the thought of the lost 
diamond necklace came to her again. 
She might need the money it would 
bring, and yet there was the danger 
that she would be traced in trying to 
dispose of it. Besides, she did not want 
to feel herself indebted to Randy any 
more than was necessary, in this new 
life that lay waiting for her. 

She had figured out her best mode 
of exit. There must be no apparent 
intent, nothing to startle Clive if he 
happened to wake before she reached 
the boat. Leisurely she sauntered down 
the path to the landing, lingered, as 
was her custom, to gaze at the varying 
hues of the sunrise out to sea. Even 
when she stepped into the boat, she did 
not hurry, but turned to look back at 
the outstretched figure under the pal- 
mettos. And in her thoughts was an 
unspoken challenge to him. A year 
would turn her into a Seminole squaw, 
he had said. She smiled with closed 
lips, and started the motor. 

At the first vibrant throbbing on the 
still, warm air, Clive started to his feet, 
half awake. Below him, he saw the 
amazing picture of the motor boat mov- 
ing out of the cove, headed directly for 
the narrow channel to the sea. The full 
knowledge of her intent came to him, 
and he shouted to her, running full 
speed down the path to the shore. 

Beatrice, glancing back, saw that he 
had taken the short cut. He would be 
at the point of rock outside the channel 
to head her off before she could take 
the boat through. Deliberately she 
turned the course northward, taking the 
risk of the hidden reef Clive had told 
her lay there. At that moment he took 
the dive on the run, struck the water 
like a young manatee, and made for 
her in long, overhauling reaches. 
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Again he was calling something to 
her. His voice sounded guttural and 
choked, She put on full speed delib- 
erately, heading now into the rounding, 
rocky channel he had seemed to pass 
so easily. And suddenly there came a 
ripping, grinding sound, The boat ca- 
reened like a knifed animal, drove for- 
ward a few yards and stuck, jammed on 
the ragged edge of the reef. 

“You fool, you damned little fool!” 
He pulled himself into the cockpit and 
ripped the wheel away from her grip- 
ping fingers. 

She stood aside, the hot, angry tears 
forcing themselves from her eyes, a 
dull, bitter rage at him seething through 
her, too deep for words. She watched 
him as he tried to force the boai from 
the reef with its own power, to back 
it off, to save it from the wrenching 
surge of the incoming tide. His face 
was a mask of steel self-control when 
he finally spoke to her. 

“The current is dangerous here at 
this time. We will swim with it instead 
of trying to make the point. I will come 
with you.” 

When they had reached the beach, he 
left her and returned to the boat, taking 
the path up over the rocks to the point. 
From here she watched him start above 
where the boat lay and swim to it with 
the current. 

A. fierce resentment and rage against 
him filled her throbbing head as she 
went up the beach to the hut. There 
was no relief from tears. She hated 
him! Over and over she said the words 
until she felt she could have taken his 
revolver from the shelf where it lay, 
and shot him when he returned. 

She had expected anger from him, 
reproaches, his own peculiar kind of re- 


prisal, rasping her nerves with his cyni- 
cal reflections on her lack of honor in 
deserting him. 

Instead, he was absolutely mute when 


he came back several hours later. 
once did he speak to her. 


Not 
She saw that 
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he had floated the boat off the reef, and 
beached it above tide line on the point. 
She prepared the midday meal as usual 
and waited for him to come to the board 
table he had put up near the hut. In- 
stead, he took some provisions and re- 
turned to the boat. 

Evidently, his policy would be one of 
nonresistance. He would not upbraid 
her for what she had done. He would 
merely boycott her. She could smile 
now, as the nerve tension relaxed, 
There was something boyish in this 
show of sending her to Coventry. She 
told herself it was a distinct relief to 
be free of even the slight companionship 
mealtime had established between them. 

For over a week he worked on the 
repairing of the motor-boat hull, and 
during this time no word passed be- 
tween them. Beatrice, coming to. re- 
gard his manner as childish, grew res- 
tive at the utter loneliness of the days 
without some one to speak to. After 
all, she argued to herself, he had been 
right. She had been unaware of the 
hidden reef in the channel. He had 
tried to warn her, to save her from 
wrecking the boat, and she had delib- 
erately, heedlessly, gone on. He had 
saved her, too. If he had not wakened 
and come after her, she might have 
been caught on the reef; might have 
been in danger of losing her life when 
the tide came in at the flood and beat 
the boat from the reef. 

The ethics of the affair gradually ap- 
pealed to her sense of strict justice. 
After all, he had risked his life to save 
her from the sea the night she had 
jumped from the yacht. Yet she had 
planned to steal his boat and leave him 
on the island alone. It was against a 
man’s code of a square deal, a violation 
of the unwritten law of fair play. For 
the first few days she had been furious 
with him for his interference, and un- 
forgiving, but by the second week, she 
felt herself thrilled at this, her first 
encounter with a dominant, male nature. 
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Rex, her brother, had been unstable, a 
drifter into the easiest solution always. 
Randy had been the product of a sys- 
tem which permitted sons of wealth to 
become idlers, fungi existing as a vis- 
ible excrescence of decay. The phras- 
ing amused her. 

But this man was different. He was 
a lawbreaker of some type, but indi- 
vidual in his protected isolation, A her- 
mit, but not a castaway, keeping up in- 
visible connection with the world 
through his mysterious visitor, the 
“mother ship,” he had called it. Was 
it for his own benefit or that of others, 
she wondered, that he remained on this 
lonely key? 

At any rate, there was a bond between 
them that even his scorn of her and his 
silence could not ignore. She was there, 
the unwelcome sharer of his lot and 
secret. And gradually, there stole over 
her a peculiar, unexpressed, unrealized 
contentment in this common tie, the mu- 
tual dependence on each other’s honor 
and good-fellowship. It was this that 
she had broken when she should have 
been the first to keep to the code of 
her kind. 

As regret and self-accusation swept 
over her, there came, also, a revelation. 
It had been she herself who had been 
suspicious during those first days on the 
island. All the old, worn-out, inherited 
fears and inhibitions had worried her. 
She was alone on an island with a 
strange man. According to all accepted 
tradition, she was in danger. Her 
thoughts had been filled with dread of 
him, and, as a matter of fact, he had 
treated her frankly as a comrade in ex- 
tremity, without the slightest suggestion 
of any intent to take advantage of the 
situation. His calmness was reassur- 
ing, but not complimentary to her pride 
or vanity. 

She found the answer unexpectedly 
one day when she was clearing out some 
shelves in a corner of the hut. Hidden 
between the pages of a volume of Jap- 
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anese poetry, she found an unmounted 
snapshot of a girl. On the title page 
of the book, scrawled obliquely in a 
large, unshaded handwriting, was this 
inscription : 

“To Clive from Val,” and under- 
neath, “The rest’ is silence.” 

She studied the girl’s features and 
pose. She was leaning against a tree 
trunk, hands behind her head, chin up- 
lifted. An oval face, the mouth a trifle 
thin-lipped, decisive, selfish, but well- 
shaped, hair in a bobbed aureole of sun- 
touched fluffiness, eyes rather long, with 
a slight lift of the outer corners. She 
wore a sports suit with short cape, hung 
loosely from her shoulders, and no hat. 
Beatrice turned back to the poem where 
she had found the photograph, and read 
with interest: 


Two chambers has the heart of man; 
Joy lives in one, 
In the other Pain, 


When Joy awakes in one 
Then, in the other, Pain 
Steals off to sleep. 


When Joy ‘awakes, rejoice, rejoice! 
But not too loud, 
Lest Pain awake. 


When Pain besets you, let it mourn; 

Joy is not dead, it only sleeps, 

’Twill wake again. 

Haxuro, Empress of Japan. 

The first tears she had shed since 
the night she had landed on the island, 
welled slowly from her eyes and fell on 
her linen gown. Some tension seemed 
to break or loosen within her at this 
discovery of his intimate understanding 
with another woman. It lessened the 
sympathy between them that she had 
half hoped might grow out of their en- 
forced companionship. She replaced 
the photograph in the book, and hid it 
where she had found it. 

During the night she was awakened 
by the pounding of the surf and the 
roar of the wind and rain. A fitful, 
equinoctial storm had broken over the 








island. When she looked outside the 
door, nothing but a blinding, slanting 
drive of rain met her eyes, It seemed 
to meet the waves and lift them like a 
whirlwind at sea. 

She found the raincoat and slipped 
it on, her first thought of Clive asleep 
on the boat. A demand surged through 
her to share his danger. What if he 
were to be swept out to sea? She 
lighted the swinging lamp so that he 
would see the light and know she-was 
awake and safe. Swinging back the 
door, she shouted his name, over and 
over again, out into the night, as she 
stood outside the hut. And without 
warning, she found him stumbling for- 
ward up the path, catching her in his 
arms and pulling her back into the shel- 
ter of the hut. The light went out with 
the gust of wind. 

“I was afraid——” she began, put- 
ting her hand out to touch him. “Isn’t 
it horrible? Devils let loose. Will the 
hut stand?” 

“Possibly.” His tone was abstracted. 
She felt his arm around her shoulders, 
his fingers entangled in her unbound 
hair. Neither spoke. The air was 
charged with the electric vibrations of 
the tempest. Something of its resist- 
less current seemed to flow into their 
being. In Beatrice, there was triumph 
at his surrender. She felt it in every 
quivering, answering nerve. He had 
fought with himself, and had lost. 

What could it matter, she asked her- 
self resentfully, if they two dared to 
seize the magic of the hour, when death 
might claim them any day? Life had 
stretched out empty hands to her so far. 
Wealth and utter disillusion. Randy be- 
lieved her dead. She yielded, as he held 
her closer to him, quiescent, responsive 
to the pressure of his lips seeking hers. 

How long they stood there, she could 
not have told. There was the starvation 
of months in his kisses, yet the aloof, 
selective quality in her mind compared 
them with Randy’s, abandoned, repel- 
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ling. Holding her strongly, there was 
still a protective tenderness in the im 
folding safety of his arms, a lingering, 
seeking yearning in his kisses ‘that 
thrilled and quieted her. The storm 
passed swiftly over the island. The 
wind died away outside. With the glow 
of the moon, revealed above the swirl- 
ing, vanishing clouds, he released her, 
almost pushing her away. 

“Tt’s not real,” he laughed. “Don’t 
fool yourself. It’s nature’s damned 
joke on us. That and the storm, I 
know you hate me, and there’s a woman 
I love.” 

She stood where he left her, eyes 
closed, hands pressed against her breast, 
smiling. 


CHAPTER VI. 


He came to breakfast for the first 
time since she had tried to escape in 
the motor boat. His manner was as 
it had been on her arrival, cool, amused, 
courteous. If he noticed her heightened 
color, and the evasion in her eyes, he 
took no advantage of her mood. On the 
contrary, as he lighted a cigarette over 
his third cup of coffee, he leaned his 
arms on the table, and made a straight 
proposition to her. 

“You want to get away from this 
place. You have proved you were ca- 
pable of taking your own initiative in 
the matter, and bolting. Supposing, 
now, I offer to help you?” 

“T will gladly go at any time.” She 
crumbed a scrap of cracker and tossed 
it to an adventurous young gull that 
lighted near them. “Would you suggest 
the pajamas or the linen smock as a 
suitable landing costume for me, and 
please, will you lend your raincoat as @ 
cloak of charity?” 

Her gaze held quite as mocking hu- 
mor as his own, The unexpected retort 


passed over his defense, and left him 
without a comeback. 

“I’m glad you see it as I do, I mean 
the situation 


here—after last night. 
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You were right. Throw a man and 
woman together under these conditions 
and, sooner or later, they will be in 
each other’s arms. Propinquity. Back 
to nature. I am convinced and enlight- 
ened on a side of myself I had not 
thought-rampant. I acted just like any 
other male.” 

“Did you?” 
enigma. 

“And you are another man’s wife. 
I’ve always kept faith with myself on 
certain things. That was one of them. 
And I am going to marry a girl up 
North whom I thoroughly love and ad- 
mire.” 

Her smile persisted. There was a 
trifle too much emphasis in his tone, as 
if he were bringing out extenuating 
evidence in his own favor. 

“One of the reasons why I shall help 
you is to let her know I am alive. I 
shall expect you to do this. I cannot 
communicate with her.” 


Her smile was an 


“By way of the mother ship?” 
“That merely brings me supplies and 


newspapers, no mail. In fact, no one 
aboard knows who lam. I am supposed 
to be a rather eccentric scientist, study- 
ing the submarine flora of the keys. 
Once such a man lived here, I hap- 
pened to find this place as I was cruis- 
ing south some years ago, landed here, 
and talked with him. I saw him after- 
‘ward, four times in all. He left over 
two years ago, and went back to Wash- 
ington—belongs to the Institute now. 
Fine old chap.” 

“And he knows you are living here 
now ?” 

“He does not. Nobody knows. If 
they did, the thing wouldn’t work right. 
Listen. I shall have to tell you a part 
of the story, and trust to your sense of 
honor and squareness to keep still about 
it. I have committed no crime myself. 
But a man who is very near to me, 
whose good name before the world is 
of more value than my own, would be 
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ruined and discredited if I were pro- 
duced as a witness against him. 

“I am not of any special good to the 
world at large. He is. His personality 
is like the keystone in a certain depart- 
ment of public service. There is a con- 
spiracy to break him, to put him out of 
public life, discrediting him forever. 
He knew one single moment of weak- 
ness, through a woman, I may say. Cer- 
tain interests employ women just as thc 
wise old political strategists used to. 
She gave him away. Just as you may 
give me away.” 

He half turned his head from her, 
watching the sea, deeply blue and placid 
this morning after the storm. 

“We'll have to take that chance, of 
course.” Her tone was cool and direct. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“T will take you to the mainland. You 
have no money. I have plenty here. If 
it troubles your vanity or pride to take 
it from me, we will call it a loan. You 
will have to be a good actréss, and sub- 
mit to disguise along the coast here. 
Even the natives, or rather, especially 
the natives, are curious about strangers. 
A young woman landing from a motor 
boat, dressed as you are, might be sub- 
ject to suspicion. You can tell a plau- 
sible story of drifting out of your way 
in the motor boat. You can say you 
came up from one of the house boats 
around the lower keys, lost your way, 
and do not care to attempt the trip back. 
Then, inquire the way to the nearest 
railroad station, I think this is your 
best way out. Buy a ticket south, 
change at the first place where you can 
buy other clothes ‘3 

“I suppose you realize I haven't a hat 
to my name,” 

“T have a pongee outing hat that 
would be becoming to you.” He looked 
her over critically. “With that dress, 
you'd get by all right.” He went on 
with his instructions: “After you've 
bought proper clothes, go to Wash- 
ington,” 
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She frowned, startled and puzzled. 

“IT couldn’t go there. I was brought 
up at my aunt’s home, the old Desart 
place. People might know me.” 

“You are less liable to be recognized 
in a big city than in a small place,” he 
reminded her. “Had you fixed any, 
special point ahead of you to aim at?” 

“IT want to go to Honolulu and the 
southern islands. I lived there with 
my father when I was a little girl.” 

“You are really very feminine, aren’t 
you?” He smiled at her with the first 
show of friendliness in days. “You 
have been hurt by the grown-up world, 
and you turn for healing to the place 
where you found happiness as a child. 
Well, I shall not detain you more than 
a day in Washington. I want you to 
see my closest friend, Doctor Esteban. 
It will not excite suspicion. He is the 
old scientist who used to live here. You 
will tell him about me, that I am alive 
and well. Do not tell how you met me, 
or of your staying here. Ask him to 
arrange an interview for you with 
Merevale Lomar. Do you think it pos- 
sible for two women to meet and keep 
to the rules of the game?” 

She met his gaze steadily, resenting 
his bantering tone, and cynical infer- 
ence. 

“You mean that she will want to know 
exactly how I got the message from 
you, and where you are?” 

“Yes. She’s an insistent, imperious 
type, and she’s used to having her own 
way—went in for official bureaucracy 
during the war. She’d pin you down 
to cases. She might even want to have 
you arrested as a suspicious character.” 

“Don’t you think you overrate your 
own importance? Why are you letting 
her know at all? She might be relieved 
of a responsibility if she believed you 
were dead!” 

“That appears to be your pet complex 
just now, people who evade unpleasant- 
ness by—well, beating it, so to speak.” 

“You have, haven’t you? So have I! 

2—Ains. 
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Only there is this difference between us. 
I am going farther on, as far away as 
I can get from the environment I hate. 
You are already fretting and whittling 
at your bars, wanting to get back. The 
reason is, of course, that you have some 
one waiting for you. I am on my own.” 
She smiled back at him, her eyes. as 
inscrutable as his own. “When do we 
start?” 

“At daybreak. That will give us time 
to reach the mainland in good season 
for you.” He rose and went into the 
hut. A moment later he returned with 
a large pigskin brief case. She had no- 
ticed it before among a lot of books 
and papers in a corner. He unstrapped 
it, snapped the catch, and opened up its 
pockets. The first held bills of one- 
thousand-dollar denomination, the sec- 
ond hundreds, the last broken lots of 
tens, fives, fifties—fifty thousand dol- 
lars at least, she thought. 

She looked up at him with startled 
questioning. 

“Don't worry!” he laughed. 
all mine, and legally. 
terfeiter. 
need.” 

“I’m not in the habit of being paid 

for my services! Unless you agree to 
take my rings as security, I won’t take 
any.” 
“We haggle as if we could help our- 
selves. My dear girl, don’t you see that 
we are bound together by the law of 
mutual stress and necessity? We are 
held fast by the old bond of self-preser- 
vation through the confessions we have 
made. You may betray me at the first 
police station you come to. I assure 
you the government will reward you. 
I can notify the nearest consulate that 
you are alive, and the Kraaken will be 
after you as fast as the wireless can 
make it.” 

She stripped her rings from her fin- 
gers and put them on the bare table. 
One was her engagement ring from 
Randy, a huge diamond incrusted about 


“It is 
T am not a coun- 
You must take all you will 
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with smaller ones set in platinum, a bla- 
tant, gaudy announcement of her com- 
plaisancy, she had always felt. Another 
was a ruby and diamond, set deeply in 
gypsy style. She retained the third— 
a peculiar black intaglio, set about with 
pearls. 

“I prefer the one you kept,” he said, 
his eyes keen with interest, “Has it as- 
sociations ?” 

“It was my father’s.” Her tone was 
cool and without resentment. “I would 
not part with it. The large one is worth 
several thousand dollars, Take that. 
I assure you it has no tender associa- 
tions. I would throw it to any one who 
yearned for it.” 

“Td rather have one that you would 
be anxious to redeem. Then I would 
hear from you again.” 

She met his eyes with no answering 
fire. 

“You are amazingly supplied with 
self-esteem. You are engaged to be 
married, and you are afraid to have me 


here any longer because you have dis- 
covered an unsuspected 
yourself, a yielding to propinquity and 


weakness in 


the occasion, I think you called it. Yet 
you wish to feel quite positive you have 
made a lasting impression, something 
that shall be a sort of secret shrine in 
my consciousness forever. I am no 
candle burner, I’m afraid. And I do 
not feed myself on the solacing excuses 
that you find.” 

“What do you mean?” The color 
rose darkly to his tanned face. “I sup- 
pose you know you’re making me out 
a damned fool.” 

“That is your own sense of the ri- 
diculous, not mine.” She did not explain 
further. He would not have under- 
stood her unless she had told the simple 
truth, that she did not believe, as he 
did, that the mutual attraction which 
they had for each other was merely 
the result of enforced propinquity. It 
was repellent, horrible to her. Did he 
think that she would have responded to 
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the embraces of any man as she had to 
his? A mar? of finer sensibilities, she 
told herself bitterly, would have dis- 
tinguished between a yielding to the 
passion of a moment, and the keen rap- 
ture of the storm’s dénouement. 

But again, the thought flashed on her, 
if he had considered her the average 
woman, would he have left her, and 
plunged out into the night to save her 
from the temptation of the moment? 
She smiled to herself. Had it been to 
save her or himself? She knew he had 
a curious, dominant strain of immolation 
in him. His deliberate sacrifice of him- 
self in isolating himself on this lonely 
key to save the honor of some other 
man proved that to her. He would be 
quite capable of playing the rdle of 
cenobite, regarding her as temptation in- 
carnate. He had all of the mental 
equipment, despite his modern outlook, 
of Athanael experiencing an exquisite 
thrill in denying himself Thais. 

She remembered a story of Tolstoy’s 
that nad held her interest; a hermit had 
killed the woman who sought the shel- 
ter of his hut from a storm, and un- 
wittingly tempted him beyond endurance 
by her beauty. Clive thought their 
reaching out to each other had been 
due to the contagion of the elements, 
their tumult and abandon, nothing more. 
She hated him as she had the day he 
had taken her from the motor boat on 
the reef. He was the first man who 
had ever roused her, who had combated 
her will, the first who had ever thrilled 
her by the mere nearness of his pres- 
ence. 

Would she ever see him again, she 
wondered, as she completed her meager 
preparations for leaving the island? 
The sole link between them was their 
sharing of the danger of betrayal, their 
mutual dependence upon the other’s si- 
lence and honor. 

The following morning she wakened 
just before daybreak, and dressed. He 
was already up and down on the boat. 
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She saw the flash of a light moving 
about, and went alone to the point of 
rock where she had sat so many hours 
like one marooned, watching the unan- 
swering sea. A dread of leaving it 
swept over her. It had been a place 
of sanctuary, a spot where she had 
found forgetfulness and mental health. 

She came slowly down the narrow 
path worn by their feet to the group 
of palmettos. And here again she 
paused. He had slept here as usual on 
a couple of fiber mats. The grass was 
crushed where his head had lain. And 
suddenly she knelt down in the breaking 
dawn light, and pulled away a handful 
of the green blades, slipping them into 
the front of her linen dress. 


When they reached the mainland late 
that afternoon, he helped her ashore, 
and showed her the shore road. 

“Does it occur to you that I do not 
even know your name?” she asked. 
“What is your exact message to Miss 
Lomar ?” 

“Tell her Clive is alive, that is all.” 
He held her hand in a close clasp. “I 
wonder if we shall ever see each other 
again? I wish you . 

“Wish me nothing but freedom.” She 
waved her hand as she took the road 
in the direction he had indicated. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Her first compact with herself was 
to rid her conscience of her promise. 
She would put aside her own conven- 
ience, her own safety, even, to keep 
faith with him after he had trusted her. 

It had been an easy thing to reach 


the railroad station from the point 
where he had left her. She had walked 
until she met a negro woman driving 
a mule cart to town, and had easily bar- 
gained with her for a ride. Adopting 
Clive’s suggestion, she had told a plau- 
sible story of the motor-boat trip up 
from Miami, of running into the storm, 


and drifting a while until the steering 
gear could be righted. She had been 
afraid to attempt the return trip, she 
had said, and wanted to reach the rail- 
road.. Her mode of dress had been her 
best protection. It effectually sepa- 
rated her in the train from even the 
well-gowned women travelers, and she 
had avoided the stations near fashion- 
able resorts, not leaving the train until 
they were well into Georgia. 

Here she had stopped overnight at 
a small town, making purchases of the 
clothes she needed. They were in 
sharp contrast to those she had ordered 
lavishly as Randy Sears’ wife. Already 
she was adapting herself to the charac- 
ter she had selected as her best role. 
She would pose as a young widow seek- 
ing employment in the North. She 
stayed overnight at the small local ho- 
tel, had her meals served in her room, 
and tried to establish in her own mind 
that she was no longer Beatrice Sears. 
She was Mrs. Beverly. It was the 
name she had told Clive. Assuming it 
now, there lurked a half hope in her 
mind that it might prove the means of 
his tracing her, if he cared to. 

She had taken three hundred dollars 
of his proffered money, and he had in- 
sisted on her keeping the rings. If she 
had a troubled conscience, he told her, 
she might send the money some time 
to Doctor Esteban with instructions to 
hold it for him. 

When she had undressed that night, 
the blades of crished grass had fallen 
from her breast. She gathered them to- 
gether carefully, and slipped them into 
a small suéde hand bag she had pur- 
chased. Laying it away, she found her- 
self annoyed and dissatisfied. She had 
put out the light, and lain down on the 
Single bed close to the open, screened 
window. 

The fragrance of a garden stole up 
to her, jasmine and roses, and a curious 
mingling of all the delicate, lesser flow- 
ers. The blossoming sprays of some 
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clambering plant leaned against the 
sereen. Deep, rose-pink flowers with 
tuby hearts and fuchsia-shaded tips. 
She did not know their names. They 
pressed close to the screen like palpi- 
tant, beautiful night moths. She stirred 
restlessly, and longed with all her be- 
-ing for the island and the nearness to 
Clive. When she finally slept, it was 
with the blades of half-dried grass 
folded between her palms under her 
cheek. 

On her arrival in Washington she 
had gratified her curiosity before leav- 
ing the station. There was no telephone 
listed under the name of Merevale 
Lomar. Doctor Esteban’s address veri- 
fied the one given her by Clive. It was 
in an unfamiliar section of the city, the 
old residential, ante-bellum part which 
lay out along the Eastern Branch. Tak- 
ing a taxi, she rode far out beyond what 
seemed the city limits, past old, neg- 
lected mansions with decrepit porticoes 
and dangling shutters mercifully over- 
grown with vines. 

Furtive views of the river here be- 
tween the trees looked extremely South- 
ern, the wild rice bending in the wind, 
the shores fringed with overhanging, 
huge-boled willows. Half-buried gate- 
posts reared protesting, crumbling 
stumps at every overgrown driveway. 
The air was still and hazy with morn- 
ing sunlight. It thrilled her to think 
that Clive must have driven over the 
same road often, and turned in at this 
vine-covered archway fo visit Doctor 
Esteban. She lowered her veil as they 
approached the house. She would keep 
to her new role. Apparently, she was 
the most subdued, aloof young widow, 
with no interest in her visit’s mission, 
except to fulfill an errand of her late 
husband’s friend. 

Doctor Esteban was not at home, the 
young, light-colored maid told her at 
the wide-open, double-entrance doors, 

“You'd better see Mis’ Estelle,” she 
suggested confidentially. “She wouldn’t 
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let you see him even if he was here, 
till you told her what it is you want.” 

From the brilliant sunshine out of 
doors, Beatrice passed through a long 
hallway lined with high bookcases filled 
with specimens of oceanography, sea 
flora, shells, mounted fishes, oddly life- 
like in the half light. The tone of the 
place was pitched in a minor key, all 
shades half drawn, no hangings or cush- 
ioned recesses visible. The interior was 
almost Italian in its simplicity and 
beauty of arrangement and line. 

In a large room overlooking the river 
she found Estelle Esteban, a slender, 
alert woman in the fifties, bound to her 
high-backed wheel chair, a prisoner 
through neuritis. She extended a small, 
heavily veined hand, scrutinizing her 
visitor with keen, birdlike eyes. 

“Sit there near me. I cannot rise to 
receive you. I am a slave to my nerves 


—trode them high for years and they 
What is your 
Elvina did not get it.” 
Beverly. I 


have captured me now. 
name? 

“Beverly, 
widow.” 

“You won’t be long! Doctor Esteban 
is attending a conference in New York. 
Why do you wish to see him?” 

Her directness was disarming, but 
before Beatrice could frame a reply 
some one stepped through the long 
French window from the vine-screened 
veranda. 

“Go away, Carleton!” said Mrs. Este- 
ban sharply. “I cannot talk business 
now. Mrs. Beverly, my cousin, Carle- 
ton Sloane.” 

Beatrice glanced up without interest, 
met the eyes of the man who was watch- 
ing her intently, and smiled with a baf- 
fling air of aloofness. She knew his 
thoughts. He was trying to remember 
where he had seen her before. 

“Tt is wonderful to be here,” she said 
with easy grace. “I have lived so long 
abroad it is good to be among my own 
people once more.” 

Sloane deliberately drew a chair near 


Mrs. am a 
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hers. It was three years since she had 
seen him at a dinner shortly after her 
marriage. They had been introduced 
casually, had been seated at opposite 
ends of the long table; and yet his eyes 
had sought hers continually throughout 
the meal. She had not talked with 
him, she remembered that. He could 
not recall her voice. It was merely a 
resemblance that haunted him. 

Between his cousin’s criticisms of 
Washington, he managed to insert lit- 
tle personal queries that Beatrice knew 
were aimed to trap her. He learned 
that she was a widow, that she had 
been living, for a short time in Paris, 
had drifted with a few friends to South 
America where Mr. Beverly had died 
suddenly. ‘ 

“And he was a friend of Doctor Es- 
teban’s ?” 

“Hardly that, I am afraid,” Beatrice 
replied quietly. “He had heard of him 
and his wonderful services to science.” 

“And you wish to see my husband 
through this common bond between 
them?” Her hostess’ brilliant, dark 
eyes seemed to glow at her from her 
thin, sallow face. “How interested he 
will be! Where are you stopping, Mrs. 
Beverly ?” 

“I came directly here from the sta- 
tion I am only passing through on 
my way West.” Again she caught 
Sloane’s eyes watching her expression. 
There was intense interest in his face. 
“T had hoped to meet Doctor Esteban 
for a few moments, that is all.” 

“And you stopped over expressly to 
meet him? Then I shall insist that you 
remain here for a day or two as my 
guest. Carleton, keep away while Mrs. 
Beverly is here. She will want to be 
very quiet. Carleton is a disturbing ele- 
ment.” She turned to Beatrice with a 
sudden, elfish enjoyment in irritating 
him. “He is a man of affairs, and is 
always bothering me to sign away every- 
thing I own. He is the wicked family 
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friend who tells you enticing stories of 
eight-and-one-half-per-cent stock, and 
you give him all the cash you possess, 
and he brings you back beautiful cer- 
tificates that never turn back into cash.” 

“Estelle, you are in pain to-day, aren’t 
you, sweet cousin?” Carleton smiled 
back at her with serene good humor. 
“Mrs. Beverly will be glad to see me. 
It is lonesome out here. I shall come 
every day while she is here.” 

“Not every day!” flashed back Mrs. 
Esteban. “Not until Merevale is over 
her crucial hour. What time is the 
wedding, Carleton? I should enjoy be- 
ing there. It celebrates a custom that 
will shortly become extinct, I believe. 
Marriage for cash, my dear, so much 
for so much in cold blood. One of our 
most brilliant girls making an idiot of 
herself because she happened to catch 
the Continental idea from being born 
in Paris.” 

When Beatrice caught the name 
which Clive had given her, the full sig- 
nificance of this woman’s careless gos- 
sip flashed on her. The girl he had 
told her he loved and expected to marry, 
was deliberately marrying some one 
else while he was an exile on the lonely 
key. She leaned forward slightly, fix- 
ing her attention on the glimpse of the 
garden from the long windows, appar- 
ently uninterested. 

“You’re all wrong there, Estelle.” 
Sloane slipped further down in the deep, 
willow armchair, and lighted a fresh 
cigarette. ‘“She’s absolutely satisfied 
with him, She’s got a superman, not 
a poor dub like Clive or a wolfish pro- 
moter like myself. She is marrying a 
diplomat, a man who will utilize her ad- 
ministrative ability to the highest ad- 
vantage.” 

“But she loved Clive Welling!” A 
malicious gleam of deliberate relish 
shone in Mrs. Esteban’s large, restless 
eyes as she regarded her cousin. “If 
he had not died she would have mar- 
ried him in the face of the world, the 
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flesh, and the devil, and told them all 
to go to——”’ 

“You'll shock Mrs. Beverly, Estelle.” 
Sleane’s lazy lashes lifted in the direc- 
tion of the silent figure next tohim. “If 
you are going to remain here, can’t I 
be of service, get your trunks, do any- 
thing to make you happy?” 

Beatrice ignored the underlying in- 
tent of the last. She smiled back at 
him without a trace of emotion on her 
face. 

“Thanks. It’s ever so good of you 
both, but I am very tired from the long 
trip up from Argentina. I think I had 
better go to a quiet hotel and rest until 
Doctor Esteban’s return.” 

“But you will let me see syou there?” 
He rose and stood beside her as she 
took her leave. Mrs. Esteban looked 
from one to the other with the curious 
prescience of those whose bodies are 
inert, and their brains unleased to sug- 
gestion. 

“You are going to annoy Mrs. Bev- 
erly, Carleton,” she said. “I feel I 

He is a 
He is ab- 


should warn her against you. 
wolf in thoroughbred attire. 
solutely. ruthless when he wants any- 


thing. He has no moral code, no fa- 
vorite god or devil. His motto is the 
same as Peer Gynt’s, ‘Troll, to thyself 
be enough!’ Doctor Esteban tolerates 
him and despises him. I like him be- 
cause my infirmities make me revolt 
against everything, and Carleton is the 
personification of my own bitterness and 
spleen. He accomplishes disaster where 
I can only curse impotently. A delight- 
ful team, my dear! We will amuse you. 
I don’t blame you for running away. 
Call up and tell me where you are lo- 
cated, and I'll send the doctor to you 
when he gets back. Go with her to her 
ear, Carleton, and make an appoint- 
ment.” 

Her close-lipped smile of cynical en- 
joyment followed them out. Beatrice 
felt a longing to be away from the 
house, from the atmosphere of helpless 
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revolt and concentrated spleen at life 
in general. Again, in passing through 
the hall, she had the impression of be- 
ing in the subdued half light under the 
sea. A stuffed, green moray seemed to 
sway out at her from a case as she 
brushed against it, a moonfish leered at 
her from a corner. She breathed in 
deep relief as they emerged into the 
oblong of sunlight, at the open doorway. 

“Dank and clammy, eh?” Carleton 
smiled at her understandingly. “May 
I ride a little way with you? I’m bound 
for the city, too.” 

She hesitated, but he was already 
helping her into the waiting car with 
assurance, and he stepped after her 
without waiting for her consent. 

“Have a cigarette?” He offered his 
case easily. “Estelle is a poor, tortured, 
earthbound soul, taking out its grudge 
in worrying the fortunate ones, Don’t 
let her rattle you a particle. If you 
haven’t selected a place to stay. until 
Esteban returns, let me suggest the 
Ridgebrook Inn. You won’t want to 
be in the city. It’s too hot. This is 
very convenient, very comfortable, quiet, 
select, and all that. And I may see you 
as much as I hope to.” 

A thousand conflicting thoughts 
raced through her mind as she took the 
proffered cigarette. When she had 
heard the news about the coming mar- 
riage of Merevale Lomar she had felt 
the old thrill of recklessness, of some 
hidden, latent force within herself that 
swept aside all of her inhibitions, all of 
her accumulated safety brakes, and left 
her free to follow her own desires. It 
was a challenge to the laws of chance 
and circumstance to permit her ac- 
quaintance with this man to go further, 
yet, for the moment, it was part of the 
danger she had courted in coming to 
Washington, and increased the thrill of 
the game. She lighted her cigarette 
from his match, and smiled up at him. 

“You are very kind,” she said. “TI 
will go there.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The desire to see Merevale Lomar 
grew more imperative after Beatrice 
had established herself at the Ridge- 
brook Inn. She would have to remain 
several days until Doctor Esteban’s re- 
turn. The wedding, she understood 
from Carleton Sloane, was to take place 
at noon the following Monday, four 
days away. 

Four days, she told herself, to make 
up her own mind on the course she 
would take regarding Clive’s message 
to the girl. Believing him dead, she had 
agreed to marry another man. One well 
worth her while, Carleton had assurea 
her as they chatted together during the 
ride back to the station to secure her 
trunk, 

“David Gower, extremely wealthy. 
Owns newspapers all over spots the 
British flag decorates. Controls cer- 
tain factions in politics, oil concessions. 
Miss Lomar met him, cddly enough, 
through this fellow whom she was to 
have married, Clive Welling. Welling’s 
father is Rollin Welling, the banker.” 

Rollin Welling! Beatrice had used 
the name as bait to her memories, try- 
ing to seize on where she had last heard 
it. Rex was always mixing into con- 
cessions, starting things he never could 
finish, borrowing money on options that 
promised millions and never material- 
ized. 

It was probably only a vagrant mem- 
ory of a name that had caught her in- 
terest and registered. Clive had never 
told her his last name, but he must have 
known she would learn it from the Es- 
tebans. Why, she wondered, had he 
sent her to them when it would have 
been as easy for her to find Merevale 
Lomar? Had he deliberately set a trap 
for her, to make certain she delivered 
his message? Again, the thought struck 
her, why had he not told her to ask 
Doctor Esteban himself to send the mes- 
sage that he was alive to the girl in- 
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stead of trying to bring her and Mere- 
vale together? 

Or did he imagine for one instant 
that she was in love with him, after that 
scene in the hut during the tempest, and 
had taken this method of disillusioning 
her? The suspicion roused her pride. 
She thought of the best way to reach 
the girl. Not by letter. He had asked 
her to tell her personally so there would 
be no tangible evidence of what had 
passed between them. 

Yet, supposing she kept her promise, 
what would the news of his being alive 
precipitate? If Merevale loved him, she 
would break her engagement at the last 
moment, throw everything into the dis- 
card except her belief in Clive. She 
would demand to know more, where 
he was, how Beatrice had seen him! 
Would the knowledge of those weeks 
when they were together on the island 
make any difference to her? Would she 
believe that it was possible for two peo- 
ple, a man and a woman of to-day, to 
live under those conditions and still steer 
clear of romance? 

And, after all, Beatrice asked herself, 
had they? If the two obstacles had not 
come between, what then? She, with 
the knowledge that she was still a wife; 
Clive, with this girl’s face before him. 
If they had found themselves under the 
same circumstances, but free, would 
they have ignored convention? 

Her own sense of humor came to her 
rescue. The truth was, she felt, that 
Clive had never really felt any over- 
mastering love for her. There had been 
the temptation of the hour, the peculiar, 
magnetic reaction from the storm, that 
was all. Any man, she told herself, 
thrown into the same situation, would 
have acted as he did. She determined 
to play fairly with him. She would see 
Merevale Lomar personally. Doctor 
Esteban would return any day before 
the wedding. There would be time if 
she waited for him, as Clive had directed 
her. She permitted herself this leeway 
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of action, crushing back the thought that 
she was deliberately seeking a way to 
outwit her conscience. She would wait 
for Doctor Esteban’s return, and then 
notify Merevale that Clive was alive. 

Meanwhile, Carleton Sloane was do- 
ing everything in his power to make 
life interesting for her. She had found 
the Inn a very quiet, secluded place off 
the beaten track on the Virginia side of 
the Potomac. Every morning he waited 
for her with a couple of riding horses 
for a gallop together, a chance to ride 
slowly side by side, to talk intimately, 
to gain her confidence. 

She found him amazingly interesting. 
It was satisfying, too, even while she 
would not have acknowledged it, to find 
a man like this paying her all the little 
attentions of a sophisticated infatuation 
after Clive’s cool, impersonal comrade- 
ship. But she held him at a safe dis- 
tance, assuming the reticence of her 
supposed widowhood, and taking advan- 
tage of the aloofness it afforded her. 

Her eagerness and anxiety to ascer- 
tain when Doctor Esteban would re- 
turn annoyed him. 

“You know perfectly well that you 
are not leaving as soon as you have 
seen him. I won’t let you. If you do 
—well, I'll follow you to the islands 
you love, if I must! Do you think I 
would decorate an island ?” 

“I doubt it,” she had rejoined mus- 
ingly. “It takes peculiar attributes to 
become the party of the first part on 
a desert isle. You are not an every- 
day person. You require a certain set- 
ting, environment.” 

“One may make one’s own environ- 
ment to fit one’s tastes. Sort of land- 
scape gardening for the spirit’s swlace. 
I am not prepared to let you pass out 
of my life. You are a mystery I want 
to solve. I know I have seen you be- 
fore somewhere.” 

“Tt is quite possible,” she told him 
serenely. “I traveled with my husband 
a great deal.” 
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It keyed her up mentally, to feel that 
she could fence with his curiosity and 
keep it at arm’s Iength. After the days 
on the island, where she had found her- 
self stripped of civilization’s needs and 
demands, all that money had breught 
her while she was Randy’s wife, here 
she began to relax with relief -into the 
routine of leisure. It could last 
longer than a week at most. Her money 
would not permit it. As soon as sue 
reached Chicago, she would convert one 
of her rings into cash, but the three 
hundred dollars Clive had given her 
would barely carry her through until 
then, 

Yet, she loved the respite the delay 
gave her. She had longed for freedom 
without visualizing the kind of freedom 
that might come to her unawares. Free- 
dom, at best, had meant escaping from 
Randy to some place on earth where 
he would never find her. She had 
sought death itself in the utter, hope- 
less revolt against conditions which she 
could not alter. Through a kink of 
chance or possibly fate, Clive had res- 
cued her, and life had become a desired 
surety since she had known him. 

She had taken his challenge in leav- 
ing the island, not because she wanted 
to, but from pride. If he had loved her 
and it had been possible, she felt she 
would have been perfectly satisfied to 
have shared his life in any way. It had 
been a revelation to her of herself as 
a woman, this surrender to love with no 
other consideration except the love and 
companionship of another in return. 
Her one fear in those last days with 
Clive had been that he would discover 
her love for him. Rather, she rea- 
soned cynically, that he should think 
her yielding to his kisses and embrace 
merely the mood of the hour, like his 
own, 

But now she felt herself parleying 
with Fate. In her heart she dreaded 
putting half a world between them. 
Even at the risk of discovery, she 
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longed to stay in the localities where 
he would be liable to meet her if he 
should return, She longed to know the 
mystery that lay behind his exile. Was 
it self-imposed, or had he feigned death 
to escape some reckoning? She wished 
she could have asked Carleton. She felt 
that he knew, but if she had spoken of 
Clive he would have caught the interest 
she had in him, and perhaps connected 
up the sequence of her past. 

With Estelle Esteban, too, she felt 
the utmost caution. The elder woman 
had an almost eerie sense of subtle rea- 
soning. Beatrice had gone over for 
tea twice in Carleton’s car. Once he 
had left her alone with his cousin for 
over an hour, and she had tried to bring 
the conversation around to Merevale 
Lomar. 

“You would not like her,” Estelle said 
decidedly. “She is one of those ashen- 
gold women with green eyes. Unsatis- 


fied, taking out her sex vitality in ex- 
ecutive efficiency. 


About twenty-five, 
Extremely clever and ambitious.” 

“Does she love the man she is mar- 
rying?” 

“This man Gower? Of course not. 
She loved Clive Welling.” 

“And did he—die?” Beatrice held 
her breath for the answer, her lip 
pressed to the rim of her teacup. 

“Supposed to have been lost at sea 
on his way to Europe. Delightful fel- 
low. Everything to live for. A father 
who worshiped him. Simply dropped 
out of life.” 

“With no reason? They never found 
out anything that he may have tried 
to escape?” 

“Nothing personal. Only if he had 
lived, he would have been the most im- 
portant witness for the Folwell com- 
mittee.” 

“I was abroad at the time,” Beatrice 
murmured. “What was the Folwell 
committee?” 

“Carleton was mixed up in it shame- 
fully. In fact, I have always believed 
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he instigated the entire scheme, and then 
dodged responsibility and public suspi- 
cion with his usual agility. A certain 
group of bankers tried to form a bloc 
in both Houses to control some foreign 
oil concessions, There was talk of brib- 
ing and conspiracy. It was hushed up, 
and the inquiry dropped after Clive 
Welling’s disappearance.” 

“But I don’t see why!” 

“Neither does my husband,” said Es- 
telle dryly. “I happen to have been a 
senator’s daughter and ‘know their 
tricks and their manners,’ so to speak, 
It was believed that Clive was the go- 
between of the bankers’ interests, that 
ke made the direct proposition at a cer- 
tain meeting. Under oath, he could 
have caused a crash unthinkable. In- 
stead, it is believed he stepped into the 
Atlantic. A ghastly shock to his fa- 
ther and Merevale.” 

“How pitiful!” Beatrice’s face was 
grave and tender. She could under- 
stand, now, his air of assumed audacity, 
of defiant cynicism, his willingness to 


, bury his identity on the lonely key. “T 


should like to see Miss Lomar. She 
must have suffered deeply.” 

“If she did, she managed to keep the 
secret!” Estelle smiled maliciously. 
“She was frightfully in love with Clive, 
though. Every one saw it. I hate a 
woman who parades her passion for a 
man in public. Yet, when Gower ap- 
peared with his international prestige 
she took his offer.” 

“Would she, do you suppose, had she 
known that this man Clive was alive?” 
Beatrice asked the question deliberately, 
knowing that on the answer, hung her 
own plan of action. 

“T think, right now, with her marriage 
two days off, if Merevale Lomar were 
positive Clive Welling was alive, she 
would stop the other alliance even if 
she were at the altar.” 

Beatrice drew in a deep, slow breath. 
Would she, she asked herself, tell this 
girl the truth in the next forty-eight 
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hours, and give her the chance of choos- 
ing between the two men, or would she 
keep silent, and permit her to place her 
marriage to David Gower between her- 
self and Clive? 


CHAPTER IX. 


That evening she had dinner in her 
own room. Sloane had called up twice, 
asking her to let him join her, and she 
had evaded him with the plea of fa- 
tigue. 

She wanted to be, alone, to face 
squarely the issue of her own plan of 
action. Half tempted to leave at once 
for the West, without word to any one 
she had started to pack, when Sloane 
Was announced. Again, she excused 
herself, but he had the desk operator 
put him on her wire, and pleaded for 
a few words. 

“I’ve got to see you to-night. It is 
most important—please don’t say no. I 
won't keep you a minute, I promise. 
Meet me on the upper gallery.” 

She hung up the receiver, and 
frowned. The inn was built in South- 
ern Colonial style, huge colonnades in 
front, with a double gallery, overhung 
with vines. She changed her negligee 
for a plain, black velvet gown, threw a 
white Spanish shawl over her shoulders 
and went to meet him. 

“You’re adorable to see me,” he said 
“Tf it hadn’t been of deadly importance 
to me, I wouldn’t have come out to- 
night. I expect to sail Friday from 
New York for the Orient.” 

“To meet me halfway on the other 
side of the world ?” she asked, taking the 
low willow chair in the shadow. “That 
is just like you, but why didn’t you make 
it a surprise?” 

He dropped restlessly to the swinging 
hammock, his hands gripped on his 
knees as he leaned toward her, his eyes 
two brilliant high lights of intentnesse 

“I want you to go with me. Now 
wait!” He put out a restraining hand 


as. Beatrice half rose from her chair. 
“IT am not half-hearted in this. You 
have come to mean everything I long 
for in life—you and wealth. Not just 
a few millions. I mean wealth that 
flows out like oil, and is as easy to get. 
I’ve been working for it for years,-and 
now it’s here. I thought that was all I 
was after until [ looked at you, and 
then——” ; 

As she tried again to rise, he bent 
over her suddenly, both hands holding 
her two wrists, his face close to hers. 

“Don’t think that I haven’t under- 
stood you from the minute I saw you 
at Estelle’s. You’re on your own, an- 
swerable to no one. I know that much, 
And you’ve done something and gotten 
away with it. I haven’t guessed that 
yet, because I don’t give a damn what 
it is; do you hear? I love you, and I 
want you to go with me to-morrow 
night !” 

“Let go my wrists!” Her tone was 
sharply imperative. As he released 
them, she turned deliberately away to- 
ward the long glass doors leading to 
the upper lounging hall. “Good night!” 

But he was before her, barring the 
way with his own figure. 

“You can’t leave me like this! I tell 
you every word is the truth. You told 
me you wanted to go and live out of 
the beaten track, that you hated cities 
and civilization. I want to leave every- 
thing behind me for the next ten years. 
I'll take you anywhere you say, and 
you'll live like a rajah’s pet beauty. If 
you prefer the strait and narrow, we'll 
get married at the first likely port 
on the other side. I’m heady to-night 
because the thing’s cinched.” 

“What thing?” she interrupted him 
quietly, standing with her back to the 
casement of the long door, her eyes 
meeting his. 

He lost his own sense of caution at 
her nearness. In the half light of the 
moon shining through the vines, her 
throat and shoulders gleamed with jas- 
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mine whiteness. He reached toward 
her almost savagely, trying to pull her 
into his embrace. 

“Don’t be a beast, Carleton!” She 
pushed him away, coolly evading his 
kiss. “Talk rationally. Just what have 
you done?” 

“I’ve got the whole damned bunch of 
Kirdar concessions signed over to yours 
truly.” He laughed down at her, one 
hand on the casement over her head. 
“Dave Gower’s been after them for 
over a year. So has old Welling and 
his littke New York band of trusties. 
3ut I’ve got them, see? Sealed, signed 
and in my own personal keeping. They 
can’t find it out before Monday, and 
when they do I'll be on my way, sweet- 
heart.” 

The names he mentioned seized on 
her memory. The conversation she had 
had with Estelle Esteban flashed back 
in her mind, the Folwell committee, that 
was the group appointed by both 
Houses to investigate the bankers’ bloc 
to control some foreign oil concessions. 
Rollin Welling had been mixed up in 
it, and Sloane himself. Clive had been, 
in some way, the scapegoat. 

“T don’t understand.” She spoke 
evenly, holding him to the one point she 
wanted to find out. “You say you have 
these concessions, that it means a for- 
tune. Then why are you running away? 
Is it against the law?” 

“My most cautious 


and delectable 


lady, nothing is against the law if you 


can get away with it! 
ing criminal. 


I have done noth- 
Is secret diplomacy a 
crime? The Kirdar oil concessions hap- 
pen to be one of the pivotal problems 
of the hour. I took a credulous and 
ambitious old gentleman into my con- 
fidence through the agency of a woman. 
She came to this country a year ago, 
ostensibly the secret agent of the men 
who controlled the concessions, a group 
of Levantines. Welling fell for her 
like a lamb. She persuaded him to get 
enough backing to line up a bloc that 
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would slip through a bill providing for 
the purchase of the wells. By a little 
reciprocal courtesy, so much for so 
much, it could have been done, when 
Folwell caught the scent and went after 
it.” 

“And this woman?” Beatrice did not 
take her hand from his clasp. “Who 
was she?” 

“Jealous?” He laughed unsteadily, 
pressing his lips to her palm. “She’s 
out of it, now. In fact, beloved, she 
saw through my own personal little de- 
signs, and demanded fifty-fifty. I 
bought her passage for Constantinople 
eight months ago. You have no cause 
to worry over her! I have put through 
the whole deal myself.” 

“Just what sort of deal have you put 
through ?” 

“Alceste Burkan is a Greco-Turkish 
agent, acting for these same Levantines. 
Do you see? In ten months the wells 
have become of international impor- 
tance. What was a rich prospect when 
Welling dickered for them, is now in- 
calculable in its value. Welling had an 
option on the wells. I bought that op- 
tion from him and resold it to Burkan 
to-day, part cash, part stock, my dear, 
in a new company that will make our 
own Standard Oil take particular no- 
tice. Are you satisfied that you are not 
going to fly with an escaping crook?” 

Beatrice smiled back at him with baf- 
fling amusement. 

“You tell a beautiful fairy tale,” she 
whispered. “Mrs. Esteban warned me 
thoroughly against your winning ways.” 

The color darkened his face. 

“If you put it that way, I'll show the 
goods,” he said, between set teeth. 
“Will you go with me if I prove I have 
these signed papers from Burkan?”’ 

“T’ll promise nothing. You're too 
evasive, too elusive for me. Besides, I 
don’t think, even if it were true, that 
I should feel interested or even 
tempted.”’ 

She saw the hesitation in his eyes. 
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Sharply they appraised her, and a slight, 
crooked smile lifted his lips. 

“I can’t bring them here to you. Will 
you visit my private office? I assure 
you it will not be the end of the third 
act in a society melodrama. ‘There is 
nothing incriminating about the office, 
nothing that could alarm the most con- 
servative of widows. I have the signed 
papers and checks there in my own wall 
safe. Five minutes and you can be pos- 
itive I speak the truth.” 

“TI warn you that I may give you 
away if I see fit!” She smiled back at 
him, but with an tindercurrent of mean- 
ing in her words. “You are taking the 
chance—not I.” 

“T’d take any chance in life that would 
make you believe in me!’’ He tried 
again to encircle her with his arms and 
draw her close to him. She struggled 
to free herself, but he held her in a 
powerful, practiced grip, 
throat and averted cheek. 
go to-night?” 

“No. Let me go! I insist. I will 
go with you to-morrow afternoon. I 
won't go at night. It is Saturday, and 
the place will be deserted.” 

“You swear you will? At four. 
call for you here.” 

“Yes,” she promised, looking at him 
provocatively, her long-lashed eyes full 
of challenge and yet aloofness, “At 
four.” 


kissing her 
“Will you 
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CHAPTER X. 

The realization that she had become 
involved with the mysterious ring of 
intrigue which had banished Clive Well- 
ing from the living world swept aside 
for the time her own problem concern- 
ing Merevale Lomar. 

The wedding was to take place at 
noon the following day. Before 
Sloane’s arrival, Beatrice had faced the 
conflict in her own mind, and was ready 
to see Merevale that evening and tell 
her the truth. Now, Fate had placed 
in her hand the key that would set Clive 


free, make it possible for him to re- 
turn. She could piece together the in- 
formation given her by Sloane with the 
vague story Clive told her on the island. 
He had said he was not exiled for his 
own sins. He was a scapegoat, bearing 
the burden for a man whom he wished 
to save from dishonor, a man whose 
good name was more to him than his 
own reputation, he had said. 

The thing was clear to her now. He 
had protected his own father, Rollin 
Welling, the banker, who had been led 
by- Sloane and his woman agent, to try 
to force through a bargaining bill to 
purchase the Kirdar wells, ostensibly for 
the government, but really to be resold 
to a syndicate at a sacrifice, and manipu- 
lated for private gain. Welling had 
blundered awkwardly in putting the 
money offer before the Senate bloc. 
Some one had told of a combine to jam 
the bill through, and Folwell, the young 
House leader, had leaped to conclusions 
and suspected Welling. With the dan- 
ger of an investigation ahead, Rollin 
Welling’s nerve had smashed and his 
son, Clive, had assumed responsibility 
for the firm’s share in the entire deal. 
Sloane had become the patient little 
jackdaw, waiting to run off with the 
bone after the dogs had been scared 
away. 

She stood at the dressing table in her 
room, pondering ‘which way to turn. 
Clive she could not reach, She did not 
know where to find his father. In- 
stinctively she turned to Mrs. Esteban, 
who might know. It was after ten when 
she called the house number. Instead 
of Elvina’s lazy, pleasant tones, she 
heard a man’s voice, deep-toned and 
hearty. 

“Mrs. Esteban? She has retired, I’m 
sorry to say. Who is speaking, please? 
Mrs. Beverly? Yes, I am Doctor Este- 
ban. I returned on the eight-twenty 
train to-night.” 

Beatrice’s hands were cold as she held 
the receiver and tried to control her 
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tone. Could he possibly come to her 
at once? As she caught the hesitation 
and surprise in his answer, she urged: 

“Doctor Esteban, I have a message 
for you from a friend—Clive Welling. 
I must see you at once. Something has 
come up this evening of vital impor- 
tance to him and his father.” 

“But you know, of course, that he 
is dead.” 

“He is not dead!” she protested. “TI 
have seen him within a week’s time. He 
is alive and well.” 

“You mean Clive himself is alive?” 

“Yes. I could not explain fully to 
Mrs. Esteban. There is something he 
wished told only in strict confidence to 
yourself. Will you come at once? I 
need advice, and cannot turn to any one 
but you.” 

“Surely, I will come, in half an hour.” 
He repeated her name and that of the 
inn, and hung up at his end of the line. 
She waited impatiently, returning to 
the long, open gallery. It was cool here. 
She paced back and forth until Doctor 
Esteban’s car turned into the curving 
driveway, and stopped. When he met 
her in the upper reception hall, she saw 
a slender, lean-faced man, dark-skinned, 
calm-nerved, in the fifties. The lines 
of his face were upturned from a habit 
of smiling. She knew, at first glance, 
why Clive had liked and trusted him. 

“He has made me promise not to tell 
you where he is living,” she said, after 
they were seated in the deep willow 
chairs. “Mr. Welling and myself were 
waifs of fortune, thrown together 
through a strange accident of Fate.” 

“Fate knows no accidents,” he smiled 
back at her. “Personally, I have little 
faith in Fate. She was a woman, you 
know—Mecera—and therefore uncertain 
in her moods. Let us deal with facts. 
You met Clive Welling, you say, and he 
is well. I am more than glad of that. 
Does he know of his father’s death?” 

Beatrice looked at him in shocked 
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surprise. She had hoped her news 
would benefit not only Clive, but that 
it was to help his father, also. 

“I am sure he knows nothing. He 
receives the New York papers once a 
week by «steamer. It would make all 
the difference in life to him She 
hesitated. The death of his father 
would lift the weight of responsibility 
from Clive. The Folwell inquiry was 
already a past issue. He could not be 
used in any way as a witness against 
Rollin Welling. And he would return 
to his own world, free and cleared. 

It was on her lips to deliver the mes- 
sage Clive had sent for Merevale. It 
was not too late to give her the solace 
of knowing he was still alive, in time 
to stop her marriage to David Gower. 
A few words, and Esteban himself 
could call her up and break the news to 
her. Yet she hesitated, and over her 
whole consciousness there swept a 
strange, primitive impulse. This girl 
did not love him, or she never would 
have turned to another man within a 
few months after his supposed death. 
She was securing wealth, position, all 
she wanted. 

On the other hand, she herself was 
free to marry no man. Randy Sears, 
her lawful husband, stood between her 
and her love for Clive. Yet she felt 
herself deliberately shaking off every 
sense of responsibility. She had met 
the man whom she loved. Given the 
right chance of freedom, she knew she 
could rély on the force that had led 
them to one another’s arms that night 
on the island. He would love her, he 
did love her, she told herself tensely. 
It was merely the question of honor to 
this girl who was ready to forget him 
for another man. 

“You say that Clive gave a message 
to you for me?” asked Esteban mildly. 

“Merely that he was alive and well,” 
she found herself saying. “Perhaps he 
wanted his father to know. The more 
importam thing to-night was informa- 
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tion that I stunibied on an hour ago. I[ 
think it would absolutely clear him.” 

She told all she had learned from 
Sloane of the Kirdar deal. Esteban’s 
finely contoured face wrinkled with an- 
noyance. ° 

“My wife would love this, I 
politics and their filthy tactics. I am a 
scientist, Mrs, Beverly. My advice 
would be to stand clear of the entire 
thing. Of course, if you do it to serve 
Clive, you hand him a weapon against 
Carleton that would reinstate him in 
public opinion. He could show fraud 
and conspiracy, and sweep the conces- 
sions back to the government here in- 
stead of letting the Levantine group 
control them. I don’t like to meddle 
with their game. It’s not in my line. 
I prefer to study nature rather than 
knavery. If I can help you in any way 
—Carleton is a distant cousin of Mrs. 
Esteban. I suppose I should try to 
cover up his complicity, but frankly, I 
think it would do him a world of good, 
perhaps shake him up, and let him get 
a new focus on things. Good night. 
You’re sure there is nothing else I can 
do for you?” 

“Not a thing,” Beatrice assured him. 
“You think that Clive will come here 
when he reads of his father’s death?” 

“Assuredly. As soon as he can make 
it. Is he in Europe?” 

“No,” she smiled back, “much nearer. 
Good night.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


hate 


A sense of triumph possessed Bea- 
trice and quieted her nerves, after the 


departure of Doctor Esteban,  Tri- 
umph, not over the woman whose claim 
and interest in the man they both loved 
exceeded her own, but over her own in- 
hibitions and prejudices. 

She had felt no shame whatever in 
breaking her word to Clive. True, she 
had not broken it in the strict letter. 
She had merely refrained from telling 
Esteban that night. If the girl he had 


trusted had. kept faith with him, had 
suffered in his disgrace and exile, had 
waited for him and saved herself for 
his return, then she might have sent 
her the message that he was alive and 
safe. 

As it stood now, she told herself that 
she had a greater right, even with the 
obstacle of Randy’s prior claim on her. 
Esteban had said that he did not believe 
in Fate. But surely there were mysteri- 
hidden forces of life and death 
that swayed circumstance to their ends, 
that took coincidence and bent it to de- 
sign. 

Again and again, after the Kraaken 
had left Key West, she had felt the 
urge to take the fatal leap from the 
yacht into the sea. Why had the last, 
irresistibly impelling longing swept her 
overboard directly into the path of 
Clive’s motor boat? 

The gray path. She smiled dreamily, 
remembering the ever-widening, beck- 
oning wake of moonlit waters. It 
seemed to symbolize to her what life 
had meant with Randy, the hopeless 
monotone of a loveless marriage. When 
one came from generations of men and 
women who had traveled the crimson 
path of romance and adventure, it was 
not possible to tread the gray path of 
monotony. 
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She stood by the open window, gaz- 
ing out over the wind-stirred tops of 
the pines, at the distant view of the 
river hurrying on. She felt herself 
torn conflicting emotions. 
What wild, unsuspected undercurrent in 
her nature had made her jealous of the 
girl whom Clive had undoubtedly loved 
well enough to -intrust with the secret 
of his safety? And why, at the crucial 
moment, had she failed to give her the 
assurance that he was alive? She asked 
herself these questions over and over; 
yet every primitive, woman impulse im 
her rejoiced that she had protected her 
own right to happiness. 

She would keep her appointment with 
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Sloane. The evidence which she might 
secure from him would be a factor in 
her value to Clive when he returned. 
Yet Sloane and all he represented of 
the world’s futile struggle after material 
gain, all that men were willing to bar- 
ter in exchange for their particular lit- 
tle mess of pottage, what did these issues 
count for against the big elementals of 
human passion? Sloane himself was 
ready, now, at the eleventh hour, when 
he held all he had schemed and worked 
for in his grasp, to jeopardize the en- 
tire culmination by giving her the power 
to betray him. Merely to gain her 
love. Ever since the world began, she 
thought, it had been so, Men had toiled 
and fought together, and piled up suc- 
cess and fame, and then, one woman’s 
face before them, unattainable, desired 
above life itself, and they had become 
like scrambling boys over a prize, stak- 
ing all they had on the hazard of love. 

Early the following morning Estelle 
telephoned her. 

“I want you to go to the Lomar wed- 
ding with me. No excuses, my dear 
The doctor refuses to disturb his medi- 
tations by the sight of Merevale barter- 
ing away her young life for wealth and 
prestige. I think she’s showing more 
sense than I expected. I cannot go 
alone, and I won't take Elvina. Will 
you look after me?” 

Beatrice agreed. After all, she asked 
herself, why not? She would enjoy 
looking at this girl from sheer curi- 
osity. She had a distinct desire to see 
her, to discover the type of woman who 
could hold the faith of a man like Clive. 
The situation thrilled her, too, with its 
conflicting elements, the menace to her- 
self, the risk she ran in appearing where 
she might be recognized. It was a chal- 
lenge to her nerve and courage. 

She dressed severely in black, even 
to the thin veil over her close black tur- 
ban with its wide, curving osprey tips 
It was doubtful if even her mother 
would have known her in the slender, 
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foreign-looking woman who walked 
slowly along the aisle supporting the 
frail, tense figure of Estelle Esteban, 
She had determined to attend the wed- 
ding, discarding her wheel chair, suf- 
fering with every step she took, but 
missing nothing. 

It was like a scene in a dream to Bea- 
trice. The heavy fragrance of flowers, 
the crush of beautifully gowned women, 
the undertones of organ music through- 
out the waiting interlude. Her heart 
beat faster as she felt herself facing 
again the alternative of telling Merevale. 
It was not too late, something reiterated 
in her mind. She was in the Esteban 
pew at the back on the center aisle. 
The bridal party was already forming 
in the vestibule. She had only to step 
out, reach the side of the girl and whis- 
per to her that the man she loved was 
still alive. 

Estelle had said she was the kind 
who would stop the ceremony even at 
the steps of the altar. It seemed as if 
she could not bear the weight of guilt, 
or full responsibility, now that the last 
opportunity had arrived. 

The muffled notes of the organ 
swelled and broke into the wedding 
march. There came the rustle of ex- 
citement, the turning of heads as the 
bridal procession moved slowly along 
the richly carpeted aisle. The perfume 
of roses and lilies was overpowering. 
Beatrice’s eyes closed as she tried to 
shut out the sight when they passed 
her, to bar her senses from the driving 
temptation that seized her. The little 
flower girls tripped by, their silvered 
baskets toppling over with bride’s roses. 
The aisle was showered with the petals. 
One almost lingered on Beatrice’s hand. 

She opened her eyes with an effort, 
hearing Estelle whisper to her to look 
at the bride. An unusual type of girl, 
her hair a blur of ashen gold, her pro- 
file exquisitely perfect, her lips too full, 
but firm; eyes almost sea-green in their 
hazel coloring, lashes light as her hair. 
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Beauty and distinction, but lacking— 
what? Compassion, understanding, sac- 
rifice, tenderness. All of these, Bea- 
trice thought, and more. Charm, most 
of all. Too self-sufficient, too confi- 
dent. What was it that Estelle had said 
of Carleton Sloane? “Troll, to thyself 
be enough!” She was a troll maiden. 

The moment of indecision passed as 
Beatrice swiftly criticized the girl. No 
one could look at Merevale Lomar’s 
face as she walked to the altar, and pity 
her. She was radiant, serene, satisfied! 

“Well,” said Estelle impatiently, when 
it was over, and they left the church lei- 
surely, lingeringly, “wasn’t I right? Not 
a pining damsel, eh? Perfectly satisfied 
with herself and the occasion. Do you 
imagine that she gave one single thought 
to Clive Welling while she spoke the 
words that made her David Gower’s 
wife? I hate that type of woman. No 
atavistic background of womanhood. 
Alf self. ‘She wipeth her lips, and saith 
she hath done nothing.’ ’ 

“T thought she was very attractive,” 
Beatrice remarked. She settled back 
into the cushions of the Esteban car 
with relief. Yet there came over her 
a feeling of relaxed well-being and con- 
tentment. It was almost startling to 
discover the latent power one possessed 
to control the lives of others, direct 
power for good or evil. She saw ahead 
her own next course of action, the visit 
to Carleton Sloane’s offices, the seeing 
‘with her own eyes the secret, written 
covenant he had made with the Levan- 
tine group. ~ And later on, a few days 
at most, the hour when she would most 
surely encounter again the man _ she 
dreaded and longed to meet—Clive. 

Estelle insisted on taking her to the 
inn in the car and having lunch with her 
there. It was tedious when she wanted 
to relax and plan by herself, but it 
was the first outing and excitement FEs- 
telle had known in months, and she was 
like a child in prolonging it. Once she 


touched upon Carleton’s attentions 


“Of course, you’re living in seclusion 
on account of your recent bereavement, 
and I quite understand your attitude, 
my dear, but Carleton has no discre- 
tion. He would just as soon play pi- 
rate and seize a woman and carry her 
off as look at her. He’s had some very 
hectic affairs. I hope you're keeping 
your head steady with him. He’s not 
worth the powder to blow him up, I 
assure you, and he’s my second cousin. 
All the Sloanes have a mental kink, 
think they’re men of destiny, or some- 
thing like that. When are you leaving ?” 

“Soon,” smiled Beatrice. “I hope to 
leave in a couple of days.” 

She knew perfectly well that Estelle 
wanted to ask further questions—why 
she didn’t go at once, what she was 
waiting for? Probably she thought she 
was interested in Carleton, after all. 
The supposition was intriguing. It di- 
verted any thought of Clive, that she 
might be lingering in the hope of meet- 
ing him. 

After she had gone, Beatrice parleyed 
for time. If she kept her engagement 
that afternoon with Carleton, it would 
bring matters to a quick focus so far 
as her relations with him were con- 
cerned. He was not the type of man 
to hold at arm’s length and bargain with. 
He suspected her already, had sensed 
the fact that she was in flight, as it 
were, from something. He would not 
hesitate to use any actual knowledge he 
might secure as leverage to compel her 
to accept his offer. 

He had said he would sail on Mon- 
day. That gave her two days. sy 
avoiding the meeting that afternoon, she 
would gain time, and wait for the ar- 
rival of Clive 

She called up his office within an hour 


of her appointment. His voice an- 


swered eagerly. It was impossibl 


said gently, for her to come that after- 
noon. She was greatly fatigued. He 
pleaded and she laughed softly. 

“You know, I don’t believe you, 


_® she 
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said, his tone repressed and vibrant. “TI 
am coming down to the inn to-night.” 
“On a chance?” 
“I’ve always taken chances. 
think for one minute that I—— 


If you 
%9 

“Better make it before ten,” her voice 
came back serenely. “I am very tired 
and just a little bit bored. I want to 
get away as soon as I can, perhaps to- 
morrow.” 

“You're going on Monday!” 

She laughed again, very softly over 
the wire, and hung up against his quick 
remonstrance, With a man of his tem- 
perament, opposition and_ resistance 
quickened desire and intent. She could 
not afford to run the chance of being 
seen meeting him at his office. The 
less she appeared in public, the safer 
she remained. And the delay would 
keep him near her. 

She relaxed utterly, having tea 
quietly in her own rooms, resting and 
communing with her own thoughts. The 
worst was over, the one thing she had 
dreaded. Merevale was married and 
on her way to New York on her honey- 
moon. The heavens had not fallen. 
And she had kept faith with her own 
love for Clive, the paramount force, 
now, in her whole consciousness. 

Every day she lingered increased the 
danger she ran of discovery. Still, they 
believed her dead. No woman could 
have leaped overboard that night and 
lived, they would argue. Randy must 
have gone on playing cards for nearly 
an hour before he tired, and went to 
their stateroom, to find her gone. An- 


other hour wasted in searching for her, 
in turning the yacht back, and trying 


the searchlights. She smiled 
ously, picturing his defeat. 
Now and then the thought of her 
mother and of Rex came to her, but she 
felt no responsibility toward them. 
They would be far happier with the 
assured income Randy would give them, 
than if she had disappeared and there 
3—Ains. 


luxuri- 


had been a scandal over her desertion 
of her husband. 

No, she told herself, as she lay on 
the chaise longue by the open windows, 
her arms under her head, no one really 
cared whether she lived or died. She 
was her own mistress, the arbitress of 
her own destiny. She was free to go 
where she would—and choice-kept her 
in the one place where she was certain 
she would meet Clive Welling. 

He knew who she was. The thought 
that she was in his power only brought 
her nearer to him. He would never 
dare to let Randy know she was alive! 
She stopped musing as the telephone bell 
rang sharply. 

“Yes?”’ she asked. ‘Who is it?” 

The operator’s voice came back with 
drawling slowness. 

“Mr. Welling calling.” 

3eatrice held her breath, her eyes 
narrowing and closing in quick thank- 
fulness. 

“Ask him to meet me on the upper 
gallery,” she said. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Following the bell boy to the lounge 
on the second floor Clive waited there 
instead of on the outer, vine-shad- 
owed, gallery. 

He would not give her one advantage 
over him, he thought. No woman 
tricks of setting the stage for romance. 
She would meet him here face to face 
in the full light, and answer for what 
she ‘had done. 

His stop-over in New York for a day 
at his father’s house, had left him with- 
out visible evidences of his life on the 
key, except the deep bronze of his skin, 
which strikingly accentuated his blue 
eyes and blond hair. He felt full of 
energy, of a driving self-confidence, 
There was only this rage against the 
woman who had outwitted hini and be- 
trayed his confidence. 

He had stayed alone on the island 
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after her departure, restive and impa- 
tient. Against his will, he missed her, 
the elusive spell of her presence there. 
He found little, feminine evidences of 
her occupancy of the hut, her water- 
soaked satin slippers, black, with ridicu- 
lously high heels. He had intended to 
cut them down for her, but she had 
preferred to wear a pair of Chinese 
slip-ons of his which she had found. 

He had stood looking down at the 
pillow of palm leaves whose hollow still 
held the shape of her head and musing, 
weighing possibilities that might have 
happened if he had not kept rein on him- 
self. ; 

He took full credit for dominating the 
situation. He had protected her 
against her own impulse to turn, on the 
rebound, to the man who had saved her 
life. It would have been taking advan- 
tage of subconscious forces she did not 
comprehend, to have let matters take 
their natural course on the island. On 
the whole, he was well pleased with 
himself. There had been one slip of 
the leash, the night of the storm. But 
when the memory returned to him, a 
memory that would leave him standing 
stating out to sea, bringing up her face 
before him, her eyes dreamy with love’s 
languor, her wealth of hair over his 
arm, her yielding, answering lips seek- 
ing his, it shook his theory of propin- 
quity. 

One day in rummaging around the 
hut, hunting for something, he came 
across a rumpled mass of lace, torn, 
discarded by Beatrice when she had 
made herself the linen smock. It had 
been around her shoulders, he remem- 
bered, and tangled about his hands 
when he had seized her as she rose from 
the sea, and lifted her into the boat 
He had taken it out into the sunlight, 
every nerve in his body responding to 
the haunting, delicate fragrance that 
clung to it. Like white violets, he 
thought, as he laid it on the board table 
trying to straighten.out the torn shreds. 
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Something had caught in the twisted 
lace. He disentangled the folds and 
drew out the lost diamond necklace tor 
which Beatrice had searched. He held 
it on his palm moodily, a frail chain of 
platinum, with diamonds set at inter- 
vals, a pendant of pure white stones that 
sparkled like drops of water under the 
sunlight. Worth thousands, he thought. 
She had not seemed to care greatly 
about its loss, but the money would mean 
further security to her in her flight. 

It was in his leather bill book now, 
an excuse for calling on her. But more, 
an excuse for an opportunity to let her 
know she had played crooked with him. 
He used the phrase to himself baldly. 
There was no use in mincing words. 
She had broken faith, lied, deceived 
him. His pride was deeply wounded 
over Merevale’s marriage. Once in 
New York, after he had learned of his 
father’s death through the newspapers 
which came to him weekly from the 
New Orleans boat, he had remained at 
the Welling home on Washington 
Square North. It had been necessary 
to notify his father’s lawyers of his ar- 
rival. When the conference with them 
was over he had called Merevale on 
long distance. The answer had been 
brief and enlightening. Mrs. Gower 
had left that morning, directly after her 
marriage. 

He had then called Doctor Esteban 
and had talked with him while Estelle 
was lunching with Beatrice. It was 
true, he learned. The quiet, friendly 
voice verified the fact of Merevale’s 
marriage to David Gower. He had 
asked one question, curtly, bitterly. Had 
a certain woman seen the doctor and 
given him the message from him— 
Clive—that he was alive? 

Yes, Esteban assured him. A Mrs, 
Beverly. She was stopping at the 
Ridgebrook Inn. He had flung himself 
into a taxi, and made the next train for 
Washington. At least he would see her, 
to return the necklace ostensibly, to get 
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her conscience and pride undér the lash 
actually. 

He stood, cigarette in hand, watching 
her with lowered head as she stepped 
along the upper gallery to the lounge, 
a slender, shadowy, distinguished figure 
in transparent black. Her face was ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. The tan that 
had deepened its tone on the island had 
not quite worn off. It gave her a gypsy- 
like coloring, rich, creamy as a jasmine 
flower. The rest, too, had improved 
her, There was a confidence and poise 
in her manner as she greeted him with- 
out embarrassment that added to his re- 
sentment against her, 

Her glance took in, with a gleam of 
amusement, the change in his own ap- 
pearance, a far cry from the beach- 
comber type who had rescued her. 

“Well?” She smiled up at him. 
“Aren’t you going to say anything? 
Who told you where I was—Doctor 
Esteban ?” 

“Yes.” He forced his tone to cour- 
tesy. “I found this.” He laid the 
necklace in her hand. “After you had 
gone I was in the hut—it was caught 
in the lace you wore that night. . 1 knew 
you would need it.” 

She looked down at the gleaming jew- 
els with slightly lifted brows. 

“It was thoughtful of you. You made 
the trip to give these back to me, noth- 
ing else? How very, very kind!” 

At the tinge of sarcasm underlying 
the words, his anger flamed against her. 
His eyes, keen, half-closed, watched 
her steadily until she glanced up with 
the old challenge in her own, provoca- 
tive, self-sufficient, baffling him. 

“Why did you not give the message 
as you promised ?” 

She had her answer ready, planned 
that afternoon. 

“To save her unhappiness. When I 
discovered that she was going to be 
married to a man like Gower, I could 
not bear to put any obstacle in her way.” 

“You know you're lying to me!” His 


voice was bitter, brittle with repression, 
“You did the thing deliberately! I be- 
lieve’ in my heart it was the ruse of a 
jealous woman.” 

The taunt hit her fairly. She bit her 
lip, staring back at him, hating him with 
her whole heart and. soul. Her mind 
worked quickly, trying to outwit him, 
to evade this issue he had raised. Worst 
of all, the accusation had wakened an 
answer in her own conscience. Had it 
been as he said, the ruse of jealousy? 
More than ever, she realized as she 


looked at him, she loved this man who 
with his contemptuous 


struck at her 
charge. 

“I had expected you would think 
that,” she said, controlling her manner 
and voice. Both held pity, compassion, 
understanding, all in a maddening de- 
gree for him. She took the low, wide 
armchair under the subdued, golden 
glow of the floor lamp, at ease and 
undisturbed apparently. “It is like you 
to think only of yourself. You are hurt 
and chagrined, but I can assure you 
that I acted solely for the girl’s sake, 
not yours. 

“Mrs. Esteban has talked very freely 
to me concerning both of you. I did 
not tell her anything, but waited until 
Doctor Esteban came back. As for 
your saying that I was jealous of you” 
—she gave a little deprecating gesture 
with her hand—“that is absurd! We 
were both the victims of propinquity on 
the island. I was quite as much to 
blame as yourself. sut now, we are 
civilized again, I hope. Stabilized, 
rather, back to the norm.” 

“Then why are you staying on here?” 
he demanded with brutal frankness, 
“You waited, womanlike, for the chance 
of laughing at me, enjoying the result 
of your tender consideration of my late 
fiancée.” 

“No”—she was very gentle, patient 
to the extreme, he thought savagely— 
“I was not waiting to see you, Mr. Well- 
ing. I have another motive entirely,” 
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A bell hop drew near them, saunter- 
ing down the lounge. Beatrice glanced 
at the card he handed her, and smiled. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to ask you 
to excuse me. Another time, perhaps. 
I shall be here for several days longer. 
Good night.” 

He. hesitated doggedly, but her eyes 
were serene and mystifying. Somé one 
came quickly up the wide, balconied 
stairway, turned and made for the cor- 
ner where they had been sitting. As 
Clive recognized her caller, he was con- 
scious of a new, sharp revulsion of feel- 
ing, something entirely unexpected and 
foreign to his nature, he would have 
said. As he returned Carleton Sloane’s 
surprised nod of recognition, he felt he 
could have fought with him then and 
there for the right of possession over 
this woman who belonged to neither of 
them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


After Clive had gone Sloane lighted 
a cigarette with deliberation, giving Bea- 


trice the opportunity to make excuses, 
to explain the presence of the man who 
could block his entire game if he held 
the evidence on the Kirdar deal. 

Had she led him along to this end, 
he wondered, playing him neatly for a 
fool, in order to deliver him over to 


Clive Welling? The line of connection 
was suddenly clear to him. She had 
come ostensibly with a message to Doc- 
tor Esteban. Esteban had been a 
friend of Welling’s before the latter’s 
disappearance. And she had lingered 
on, day by day, increasing his interest 
and attraction by apparently ignoring 
both. Yet, at the time appointed, when 
she could have seen with her own eyes 
the evidence against him, could have 
learned everything that would have been 
of value to Clive, she had broken the 
engagement. The reason was self-evi- 
dent, he thought. Clive had returned 
unexpectedly, and she had met him here 
to-night to report progress, 
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As he reasoned the whole situation 
out to himself, the flare of anger he 
had felt against her died away, leav- 
ing him with his usual grip on his 
nerves. She smiled at him slightly as 
he took the chair Clive had so recently 
vacated. 

“Well”—his eyes met hers with full 
disbelief in anything she might say— 
“you let him cut in neatly, didn’t you? 
When did he get back?” 

“I don’t know. He neglected to no- 
tify me in advance.” 

“But you did know him before to- 
night ?” 

“Somewhat.” 

“Why did you refuse to see me, and 
let him come in my place?” 

She lifted deprecating shoulders. 

“Just what is your place—here ?” 

He reached over, gripping her two 
hands closely. 

“Just exactly what I choose to make 
it. What bargain have you made with 
Welling on the Kirdar deal?” 

“I have never spoken of it to him.” 

“He does not know anything of what 
I told you, you expect me to believe 
that ?” 

“As you please. It is 
truth.” 

“Then prove it to-night—now! Will 
you come with me to see the proofs at 
my office?” 

She hesitated for a full minute while 
he watched her quietly. If she refused, 
he would believe that Clive had warned 
her. If she went, and succeeded in se- 
curing the full evidence, she would have 
it in her power to betray him to the Fol- 
well group through Welling. 

“Very well, I will go to-night, but I 
do not commit myself to any promise. 
It is absolutely immaterial to me what 
you do or where you go. You do un- 
derstand that, don’t you?” 

“Perfectly.” His eyes disputed her 
words with cynical amusement. “You 
go as a free agent, merely to humor 


the absolute 
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me. Take a heavy cloak with you. It’s 
rather cool driving into town.” 

In her room she thought of telephon- 
ing to Estelle, telling her where she 
was going, It would offset any move on 
Sloane’s part to trick her. Estelle would 
tell Clive, and he would draw his own 
conclusions, from the encounter at the 
hotel, that it had been prearranged. She 
had told him that she was staying on 
for another motive than waiting to meet 
him again. This would prove it. She 
called up casually, asked after Estelle’s 
reaction from the exertion of the day, 
and mentioned that she was going for 
a drive with Sloane in his car. It was 
the maid who took the message. Mis’ 
Estelle had already retired, she saiq. 

When they were speeding along the 
smooth, level road toward the city, Bea- 
muffled the collar of her cape 
around her throat, and settled 
back in silence. Sloane, too, was silent. 
Sitting low, his cap pulled over his eyes, 


trice 


1 
closely 


he sent the low, underslung two seater 
spinning ahead until they crossed the 
bridge and turned into the city thor- 
oughfares. It Beatrice 
He drew 
up at the curb before a building which 
seemed to be a club. 


was after ten, 


noticed as they passed a clock. 


“I thought you said we were going 
to your office?” she said easily, as she 
stepped out of “This looks 
more like the gay bachelor quarters of 
the wicked lord.” 


the car, 


“We keep this place for special con- 
ferences.’ 
outer ve 


He went ahead, opening the 
stibule a pass-key. 
at the recessed desk in 
ie ; ; 
he lower hal Sloane nodded to him, 
and led the way into the single elevator. 
At the fifth floor. he unlocked the door 
of a suite, and stood aside for her to 
pass. 


loors with 


A watchman sat 


She entered with a curious mingling 
of thoughts. 


Above all—suspicion of 
him, the belief that he was deliberately 
trying to land her in a blind alley from 


which there would be no escape—above 
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all she felt the old confidence in her- 
self, the same fearless authority over 
chance and opportunity that had come 
to her in situations with Randy, There 
was something about Sloane that re- 
minded her of her husband, in his utter 
abandonment to the passion of the mo- 
ment. With Clive, it was different. She 
sensed his reason fencing constantly 
with his emotions. He stood on guard 
against impulse, discounting the effect 
of love, overruling nature as he had on 
the island. 

She slipped out of her long velvet 
cape, and sauntered around the long 
room looking at various objects; the 
view of the avenue from the windows, 
the electric lighting on dark masses of 
foliage. It was evidently, as Sloane had 
told her, a room used for private con- 
ferences. Severely furnished in mahog- 
any, one long, heavy table, with leather- 
seated armchairs drawn up to it, mir- 
rors, mahogany paneling, desks. It was 
not the setting for a sentimental ren- 
dezvous. 

Sloane had crossed the room, opened 
the largest desk and taken up a squat, 
bronze figure of a crouching mandarin. 
She did not notice actions. Far 
down the Potomac, some boat was sig- 
naliag, flashing searchlights back and 
forth the southern sky. The 
sight brought back to her mind star- 
tlingly, the night on the island when she 
had watched: the Kraaken sending out 
its pointing fingers of light after her. 

Sloane pushed a catch spring in the 
base of the image, removed a small, thin 
key, and opened the inner compartment 
of a wall safe. 

“In case of accident, I prefer cau- 
tion,” he said. “There are the contracts. 
Your eyes are the only ones that have 
seen them, except my own, You see, 
I have a peculiar aversion to being 
thought a four-flusher.” 

She seated herself at the table, and 
looked over the papers without com- 
ment. They conveyed to Carleton 


his 


across 
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Sloane for a certain consideration, twen- 
ty-five per cent of stock in the Kirdar 
Oil Company, together with fifty mil- 
lion dollars, to be paid in certain install- 
ments as agreed, 

“Did I exaggerate?” he asked. 

“They’re not worth a cent if the truth 
were known, are they?” She glanced 
up at him with a little, provoking smile. 
“This is contingent, of course, on your 
not being found out? Did you have 
full authority and power to sell the con- 
cessions ?” 

“Everything. Welling was only too 
glad to get rid of the whole incriminat- 
ing thing.” He tossed other papers out 
to her from the steel drawer, records 
of the transfer. She read them over 
with a puzzled frown, papers similar 
to those conveying certain amounts and 
stock to Sloane, only with Rollin Well- 
ing’s name in place of his. Sloane sat 
on the edge of the long table, smoking 
quietly, meeting her gaze finally, with 
a confidence that troubled her. 

“You see, now, why I was not afraid 
to bring you up here; in fact, why I 
wanted you to see these papers? I have 
positive proof here that Clive Welling’s 
father was a clever, international confi- 
dence man. A _ banker. Oh, yes, 
trusted, famous, a man whose advice 
was sought on all questions of inter- 
national credit, and who used the inner 
knowledge he possessed to juggle deals 
like this. I could have smashed him 
any minute I felt like it, and, believe 
me, he knew it! Folwell had the goods 
on him absolutely. 

“Your friend Clive perjured himself 
before the committee, swore that his 
father was not present at a certain meet- 
ing when this was signed, that he never 
was cognizant of the secret covenant 
made with the Levantine group; pre- 
served the halo on father’s noble brow, 
so to speak, and ducked the country 
himself, so that they could not bring 
him up before the Senate committee 
later on in court. Naturally, as the ju- 
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nior member of the firm, he got the full 
weight of blame. Welling, senior, said 
nothing. His convenient death per- 
mitted his son to return home.” 

He waited for her to speak. Her 
mind worked rapidly, doubling on its 
own tracks as if pursued, suggesting one 
way out after another. She could feign 
sudden illness, send him after restora- 
tives, and destroy the papers. She could 
bargain with him, agree to go abroad 
with him if he gave her the Welling pa- 
pers. Clive wonld be glad to have them, 
the proof of his father’s guilt and com- 
plicity. There could be some way of 
outwitting Sloane when it came to pay- 
ment on her part. He held out his hand 
for the papers as if he read her thoughts. 

“I keep them here, as I say, in case 
of some accident to myself. If you de- 
cide to leave earlier, we can go straight 
on to New York on the midnight train 
to-night. In that event, I will take 
them with me now.” 

“I'd rather have until to-morrow to 
decide,” she said. “Shall we go now?” 

He stood opposite her as she rose, 
nonchalant, unimpressed. His eyes 
were full of suppressed fires, but she 
did not even see them. She was looking 
back over her shoulder at the search- 
light moving fanwise across the sky be- 
yond the city. It brought back, as noth- 
ing else could have done, the fact that 
somewhere Randy existed, an element 
in her life to be reckoned with, unless 
she put Clive Welling out of her con- 
sciousness, and followed the gray path 
that had beckoned to her. 

“You know I could——” 

“But you won't!” She laughed at 
him, her eyes frank and unafraid as she 
drew on her long gloves. “You are far 
too clever a strategist to spring your 
dénouement before the right moment. 
There is one comforting pleasure about 
dealing with you. Neither you nor I 
use any camouflage. I think we under- 
stand each other perfectly, don’t you?” 

He replaced the papers in the steel 
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drawer, locked it, closed the round wall 
safe before he answered her. His face 
was a bit set in its lines, taut muscles 
under drawn flesh, his lips compressed. 

“Perfectly, Mrs. Sears!” he said 
quietly, with exaggerated courtesy as 
he held her cape for her. 

The name she had not heard in weeks 
hit her like a blow. 

“If you give me away to Clive Well- 
ing, I shall be compelled to force your 
hand—but I don’t want to. You be- 
lieve that, I know. I want you to come 
willingly.” He waited for her to speak. 
With lowered lashes over revealing eyes, 
she stood fastening the loops of her 
heavy monk’s-hood collar, How had 
he found ‘her out, she wondered? A 
flash of memory, probably. He had re- 
membered meeting her somewhere, he 
had told her at Esteban’s. Now, it had 
come to him—the dinner at which they 
had both been guests after her marriage. 

Suddenly he was holding her fast, 
her arms pinned close, as he kissed her, 

“I don’t care how you come to me, 
do you hear?” he whispered. “I'll wait 
until to-morrow noon, and expect you 
to join me at the station, then.” 

“Wouldn’t it be safer to motor?” Her 
eyes opened widely to his. “We could 
leave to-morrow night.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


She had made up her mind to finality. 
After the trip back in the car with 
Sloane, iistening to his plans, giving him 
every possible assurance that she would 
keep her word. Beatrice faced the burn- 
ing of her bridges behind her with a 
sense of relief. 

He was right. She could not escape 
from the fact that she was Randy 
Sears’ wife—at least, not yet. Some 
day, please God, she told herself with 
suppressed bitterness, she would find a 
safe place where she could secure a 
quiet, sealed divorce, and cut the legal 
tie between them, 
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But now, in order to purchase her 
freedom, she must keep Randy in igno- 
rance of her being still alive. And 
Sloane had it in his power to betray her 
to her family. Rather, she would bar- 
ter with him and secure protection. 

She packed quickly without inward 
fear or nervous haste. After she had 
settled her bill, she sent a telegram to 
Clive Welling in care of Doctor Este- 
ban. It was without compromise or 
subtlety, simply the request that he see 
her at nine that morning at the inn, 

She rested after sending it, relaxing, 
focusing her mind on what lay ahead 
of her. She would have the stones re- 
moved from the necklace, and dispose 
of them somewhere. She closed her 
eyes, against the future’s uncertainty. 
Might there not be some aftermath 
granted her from the Fate she had al- 
ways refused to believe in? If Clive 
loved her, he would follow her. But 
with the thought there came crushingly 
the remembrance of his-voice, the look 
of contempt in his eyes when he had 
said it was the ruse of a jealous woman, 
her keeping back his message to Mere- 
vale. And was he not right, after all? 

It was quarter of nine when he was 
announced. She had breakfasted early, 
and was waiting for him in the lounge. 
It was deserted at this hour, He gave 
a sharp, inquiring glance at her travel- 
ing gown of plain black, her close-fitting 
black turban with its sweeping plume 
of coq noir feathers curving to her 
shoulder. The severity of the style 
suited her perfectly, he thought. Her 
eyes seemed more brilliant by contrast, 
her lips accentuated in their rich color- 
ing. 

“T am leaving to-day,” she said with- 
out reserve or parley. 

“Are you leaving with Sloane?” 

“Why ?” she asked curtly. 

“Because”—he rose and faced her, 
took a few steps toward the balcony 
and returned, restless, unsettled—“the 
man’s a rotter. I can’t stand by and see 








any woman smash her life on the rocks 
with him. In the first place, you’ve got 
no right—now, wait until I finish—I 
mean, you are still 4 married woman. 
You know as well as I do, the fate of 
the white woman who elopes to the 
Orient with her lover, thinking no one 
will know. Everybody knows. She is 
cut off from her own kind, ostracized, 
besmirched by every stableboy and 
waiter who smirks at the latest scandal 
of foreigners. If that’s what you're 
aiming for, I wish to Heaven I had 
let you go under that night!” 

~ “T wish you had!” 

The low, thrilling passion of her voice 
stirred him strangely. Against his will, 
it brought back vividly the crucial mo- 
ments of their life together on the, iso- 
lated key. He felt the old urge toward 
her, the temptation to yield to her charm 
and attraction for him almost overmas- 
tering him. But the thought of her de- 
liberate deception restrained him. <A 
man under the same circumstances and 
conditions, he told himself, would have 
kept his word at all hazards. A woman 
was the victim of her own emotions, or 
her whim of the moment. As Beatrice 
met his gaze, something of his thoughts 
seemed to reach her. 

“Thank you for the advice,” she said 
easily. “I am sorry, but I am leaving 
here within an hour.” 

“If you go with this fellow Sloane, 
I shall notify the authorities that you 
are alive.” The old glitter of conflict 
was in his eyes as he felt her freedom 
from his influence. “I’d rather you 
were back on the key for the rest of 
your life than this.” 

She laughed softly, rising. 

“Alone? No, I think not. The male 
becomes an essential feature on a desert 
isle and after our recent experience I 
find nothing alluring in the prospect. 
Thank you, and—good-by.” 

She held out her hand carelessly. 
Clive hardly touched it in his quick, re- 
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sentful clasp. He stood staring at her 
with a frown, 

“Don’t you need money ?” 

“T have my necklace.” 

“Are you going with Sloane?” he de- 
manded again with a certain touch of 
dominance in his tone, of contemptuous 
arrogance, that infuriated her. What 
right had he to ask anything about her 
future plans? She smiled with deliber- 
ate, elusive subtlety. 

“Doubtless, I am.” 

“Wait! Do you know that the 
Kraaken lies in New York harbor? 
Your husband is registered at the Am- 
bassador. He gave an interview to the 
morning papers.” 

She did not raise her lashes at his 
words, though they seemed to stop the 
beating of her heart. 

“Then it will be all the easier for 
you to reach him, won’t it?” she said 
gently. 

When Clive had gone, she went back 
to her room and stood at the window, 
gazing steadfastly out over the masses 
of foliage, her eyes misty with tears. 
The gray, beckoning path. Why, at this 
supreme moment had he failed to real- 
ize the gift of her love, of all it meant 
to her—his silence in the hour of de- 
cision? 

She knew her power to rouse him, 
her attraction for him, knew that if he 
would rid himself of his pride and re- 
sentment of what she had done, he 
would realize his love for her. And 
yet, she asked herself bitterly, would 
he? It seemed queer in this day of 
compromise, to find a man who held 
to the old standards of right and wrong, 
who would put love aside to quibble 
over a point like this, her breaking faith 
with him. She wondered if Esteban 
had told Clive of her sending for him 
and saying nothing of the message he 
had sent to Merevale. 

She left the inn at ten, taking a car 
directly for the station in Washington. 
At the same time Clive walked the floor 
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in Estelle Esteban’s sunny living room. 
She watched him with unwinking, spar- 
kling eyes, her thin, porcelain-white 
hands gripping the arms of her invalid 
chair. Almost she enjoyed seeing a man 
like Clive Welling lose his control and 
nerve. 

“T could have told you what was go- 
ing on. I did not know who she was, 
but any woman could have told she was 
facing some crisis, and Carleton is a 
good antidote. He knows us better 
than you do, Clive. You ignore our 
frailties and refuse to cater to our privi- 
leges. I don’t blame Beatrice one iota 
for the way she chose to go. She’s a 
fool, but she’s a wise fool. 

“T believe that when she came here 
she was mad about you. I believe that 
she double-crossed you because she was 
jealous. Why not? I admire her for 
it. Spirit and initiative. Self-protection 
is nature’s first law. You have acted 
like a self-righteous man whose private 
treasure house has been burglarized, 
ever since you heard Merevale was mar- 
ried. You tell me now that you went 
to Beatrice and accused her, and you 
dare to come here now, flare out that 
she is eloping with Carleton Sloane, and 
appeal to me to help you stop them! 
What right have you to interfere?” 

“T saved her life when she was throw- 
ing itaway. I won’t have Sloane wreck- 
ing it now! He’s caught her on the re- 
bound, when she doesn’t care what hap- 
pens next!” 

“Has she left the inn?” 

“Yes, I just called up. I don’t know 
which way they went, east or west. You 
can understand, Estelle, the responsi- 
bility 1 feel toward her and her family, 
too.” 

“What’s her family got to do with 
it?” The corners of Estelle’s mouth 
quivered slightly. 

“TI should have notified them, of 
course He stopped short as Doc- 
tor Esteban entered the room from his 
morning ride. He listened, keen-eyed, 
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silent, as his wife told why Clive had 
come. 

“You wouldn’t catch them at the sta- 
tion,” he said calmly. “Sloane passed 
me on the wooded path above the inn 
in his touring car. He probably went 
after her, and you don’t know which 
route they took. I am sorry for her. 
Brilliant, embittered, on the verge of 
surrender to anything that promised re- 
lief! Didn’t you see this coming, 
Clive?” 

“No, he didn’t,” Estelle interposed 
caustically. “He’s crazy over Merevale. 
He had no ears or eyes for any other 
woman. And he has just told me the 
truth about Beatrice Sears. He saved 
her life when she tried to drown her- 
self by leaping off her husband’s yacht. 
They lived on your island together.” 

“T got her to the mainland as soon 
as I dared,” Clive explained, catching 
the expression of the doctor’s eyes. 
“There was absolutely nothing between 
us. I merely asked her to come to you, 
and give Merevale the message that I 
was alive. She did not keep her word. 
It would have stopped the wedding if 
she had!” 

“No, it would not!” said Doctor Este- 
ban quietly. He took the seat by the 
open window, leaning over to pat the 
lifted head of Lomond Boy, Estelle’s 
collie. “After my interview with Mrs. 
Sears at the inn when she sent for me 
the night of my arrival, I called up 
Merevale myself when I got back home. 
I told her that I had heard from you, 
and you were alive and well. She mar- 
ried Gower just the same.” 

Clive stared at him with blank incre- 
dulity as the full meaning struck him. 
Merevale had known he was alive, and 
had carried out her marriage with 
Gower without recognizing his own 
claim over her, their engagement, love, 
faith, anything. He turned to Estelle 
with heavy, troubled eyes. 

“How can I stop her?” 

“Tell her husband. She'll thank you 
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for it,” said Estelle curtly. “Carleton’s 
a scamp. He never was anything else. 
Thank goodness, he’s no blood kin of 
mine !” 

“I can’t do that. It would be devilish 
for her, you know that, Estelle. I want 
to get Sloane. I could cause his arrest 
now on evidence I found among Dad’s 
papers, but if I do, it reacts on her. 
Suppose she loves him-——” 

“Just a minute.” The doctor rose to 
answer the telephone in the outer hall. 
They could hear his voice, but could 
not catch his words. Estelle listened 
impatiently, 

“That’s from the inn,” she said. 
“Queer, unless she’s come back there.” 

They waited until the doctor stepped 
into the room again. He held his eye- 
glasses in one hand, eyebrows lifted, his 
eyes twinkling with amused dismay. 

“Carleton left a telegram for me at 
the inn, to be telephoned over. A lit- 
tle vague, but you may read between 
the lines.” He glanced at the slip of 
paper he had set the message down on. 
“*Leaving for New York. Will see S. 
Party has left with W.’ It appears to 
me, Clive, as if you have both jumped 
to the same conclusion, that she was 
leaving with the other man. She has 
gone alone. You'd better get to Sears 
first, before Carleton has a chance to 
tell him a pack of lies.” 

Estelle’s eyes were half closed, watch- 
ing the changing expression on Clive’s 
face. 

“Stand there and argue to yourself, 
hesitate, wash your hands clean of the 
whole affair!” she said. “Do anything in 
God’s world, but try to make amends 
to the girl for the position you put her 
into! I can tell you now that she loved 

ou.” 

“My dear, a married woman 
protested the doctor. 

“Stuff! Marriage never held a 
woman’s heart in leash yet. A contriv- 
ance, a compromise, a leap in the dark. 
Beatrice is volatile, capricious, desper- 
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ate, too, but she’s not a fool. She would 
love you to the end of her life, Clive 
Welling, and never give you the satis- 
faction of knowing it. Get over to 
New York and head off Carleton’s play! 
You owe her that, at least. I’d like to 
see his face when you walk in.” 

Clive looked down at the curious, 
restless figure imprisoned by pain in the 
winged chair, at the quizzical, friendly 
eyes that seemed to challenge him, now, 
to rise to her estimate of him. And 
she was right, he told himself. It was 
the least he could do, to try to ward 
off the blow that Sloane aimed at the 
woman he had lost. 

“T’ll go at once,” he said. 

But all the way to the station in his 
low, high-powered car, he puzzled over 
Beatrice’s action. She had certainly led 
him to think that she intended leaving 
with Sloane. At least, she had not cared 
what he thought. On the other hand, 
Sloane himself had been baffled and 
misled by her. And where had she 
gone? Had the islands fixally lured her 
to their promise of rest? He wondered, 
remembering all she had told him of 
her childhood there. She had the dia- 
mond necklace. It could not be worth 
fess than twenty thousand dollars. 

Estelle’s words recurred to him, and 
a vivid, disturbing reminder of his own 
personal memories verified them. 
Would a woman of her type have 
yielded her lips to him so freely, that 
night on the island, unless she had loved 
him? He had sensed surrender then, 
and had deliberately put the suspicion 
from him. Now, the remembrance 
spurred his thoughts ahead. If he could 
trace her, find her in some forgotten 
corner of the world, would she turn 
to him again in that close embrace of 
perfect abandon they had known in the 
storm? 

The thought fired his imagination. 
His love for Merevale had been a de- 
light of mutual tastes, serene, restful, 
This was a divine, disturbing thing that 
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haunted his mind and swept aside all 
caution and inhibition, Yet he had 
warned her himself against such a fate 
as he could offer so long as she was 
Randy Sears’ wife. He fancied he 
could see her face were he even to pro- 
pose such an existence for the two of 
them, the little lurking half smile on 
her lips, the elusive, understanding pity 
of her eyes that had always irritated 
him, combating, as it did, his own will. 
Leaving his car at the garage, he 
caught a passing taxi for the station and 
made his train, just two hours after 
Sloane had left over the same route. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Randy’s suite was on the second floor 
of the Ambassador. It was the one he 
always occupied when whim led him to 
New York. Some clerk with a knowl- 
edge of human nature had told him once 
that a royal personage had reserved it 
while ui the city, and Randy had en- 
joyed spending a fraction of his time in 
the rarefied atmosphere, thereafter. 

But this time it held memories 
for him. A slender, haughty ghost 
haunted it—Beatrice as he had last seen 
her that night on the yacht, her face 
jasmine pale in the moonlight, with the 
look of utter weariness and disdain. 

Not that he ever held himself account- 
able for her death. It had been an ac- 
cident. Of that he was positive. Had 
she not had everything to live for? The 
first day of his arrival there had been 
a meeting of condolence with Rex and 
his mother, and it had pleased Randy 
to assume full dignity and responsibility, 
as Beatrice would have wished, he 
argued. He assured Mrs. Farnsworth 
that the recent loss that had saddened 
all their lives would have no effect on 
her income or on Rex’s prospects. He 
would continue to act as the family 
purse. 

The answering outburst of maternal 
tenderness gratified his self-respect and 
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pride. He had waved off further dem- 
onstrations with airy bounty, and had 
devoted himself, later, to giving to all 
interested friends and press representa 


tives graphic accounts of Beatrice’s 
disappearance and his own efforts 
to recover the body. And, curi- 


ously enough, the more he dwelt upon 
the tragedy, the greater became his own 
part in it. His was the infinite loss. It 
was the end of a perfect love and mate- 
hood. He had devoted his entire exist- 
ence to making her life an unending 
symphony of beauty and happiness, 
ideal, the realization of earthly romance. 

When he was alone, Randy dwelt so 
long upon the picture he had conjured 
up that self-pity suffused his conscious- 
ness, and he broke down in sobs over 
his favorite photograph of Beatrice. 
Here Rex had surprised him in his grief, 
and had dragged him out unwillingly to 
dinner at a dance club where some 
meager solace might be meted out. 

It was shortly past ten when Carle- 
ton Sloane arrived at the Ambassador. 
He felt cheated, and no one could have 
held a more righteous indignation 
against the pair who had defrauded him 
than he himself, who had cheated at 
every turn of life’s game. 

Given every assurance that she would 
go with him, he had gone to the inn 
after Beatrice that morning, only to 
learn that she had left half an hour be- 
fore. Inquiry had given him, also, the 
knowledge that she had sent for Clive 
and of their visit together that morn- 
ing. 

The telegram left at the inn to be 
sent to Doctor Esteban had been his 
first shot at the woman who had out- 
witted him. He would expose her at 
every turn. With the morning papers 
full of Randy’s personal account of the 
tragedy at sea, and Beatrice’s photo- 
graph featured on every front page, it 
would be hard for her to pass the gaunt- 
let of public opinion, 


Heading back for the city at full 



































































speed, he reached the private office 
where he had taken her that night. Re- 
moving the incriminating papers from 
the wall safe, he took them with him. 
If she had deliberately planned to de- 
liver him into Clive’s power, there 
would be no evidence left against him. 

A telephone call to Clive’s club gave 
him the information that he had left 
there before breakfast, and had not re- 
turned. He checked the impulse to call 
up the Estebans and speak with Estelle. 
Of all people, she gauged his moral cali- 
ber best. He never could face with 
entire equanimity her clear, compre- 
hending eyes and little sneering smile. 

Ascertaining at the station that he 
could get a New York train within half 
an hour, he decided to leave on it. She 
had outplayed him so far on every point, 
but he still held it in his hands to be- 
tray her absolutely to her husband. 

She should not get away clear, he told 
himself. He would start the story. of 
her escapade and dishonor at the one 
spot where it would blaze beyond con- 
trol. And he would do it in such a way 
that it would redound to his credit. 
Though he deemed it his duty to notify 
her husband, it was merely to save her, 
to prevent her leaving the country with 
a man who had been under a cloud as an 
indicted witness. 

And he would go to Randy Sears, not 
on his own responsibility, but as an 
emissary from Beatrice’s woman friend, 
his cousin, Estelle Esteban. He smiled 
to himself at this fresh inspiration. It 
gave an added tinge of satisfaction to 
the affair, involving Estelle without her 
knowledge. 

He was told at the desk that Mr. 
Sears was not in his room. While he 
was being paged, Sloane waited, glanc- 
ing over the sailing chart for Europe 
and South America. When Randy 
strolled along the corridor toward him, 
he appeared oblivious to all else, ab- 
sorbed and intent until he was ad- 
dressed. 
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“Something about my wife?” Randy 
repeated in open-eyed alarm. “But 
she’s dead, man, you know that! Who 
sent you, did you say?” 

“I have come from my cousin, Mrs. 
Esteban,” repeated Sloane firmly, but 
conveying just the right touch of com- 
passion. “May I talk with you alone, 
Mr. Sears?” 

“But I’d rather have somebody with 
me,” Randy faltered a bit helplessly. 
“Mrs. Sears’ brother just left me “ 

“It would be better if nobody but 
yourself heard what I have to tell you!” 

Randy stared back at him with irri- 
tated dread. He hated disturbing epi- 
sodes, and something in the other man’s 
tone warned him of danger. He led the 
way unwillingly up to the second floor, 
along the west corridor and into the 
large corner suite. The door was not 
locked when they entered, but in his 
excitement he did not notice it. 

He pushed a chair to the table, lighted 
a cigarette nervously, and waited, his 
eyes blinking at the thin, handsome face 
of his visitor. 

Sloane took his time with dramatic 
effect. He glanced about the high-ceiled 
room. Three doors opened from it, one 
into the entrance vestibule, two into 
inner bedrooms, one at either end. 
Heavy, velvet draperies hung to the floor 
before these. 

“You're sure we're alone 
gan. 

“Sure. I took this to-day, always stop 
here, reserved specially. Got a couple 
of Jap valets, but they’re never around 
at this time. Don’t expect me back till 
twelve or after. Fire ahead!” 

Sloane seated himself on the opposite 
side of the narrow library table, permit- 
ting himself a moment of consideration 
while Randy stared at him with beads 
of perspiration slowly rising and glis- 
tening on his forehead. 

“Mrs. Sears is alive!” he said finally. 

“Where?” gasped Randy incredu- 
lously. 
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“Now, control yourself, old man!” 
There was authority in the other’s tone. 
“This situation calls for the utmost 
calmness and decision on your part. 
There is nobody can handle it but you. 
I have seen and talked with her in 
Washington several times, at the home 
of my cousin, during the past two weeks. 
She has been under an assumed name 
and——” 

“Maybe she lost her memory,” Randy 
broke in hopefully. “They do, after a 
shock, you know. Can I get her on 
long distance?” 

“No, you cannot. She left there this 
morning, just as we were sure who she 
was from the newspaper accounts and 
photographs. In fact, I should have 
known her at once. If you will remem- 
ber, I met you both shortly after your 
marriage at a dinner given by Hale 
Knowlton here in New York.” 

“We were there,” Randy assented 
mournfully. “She wore a gown I loved, 
gray over silver, beautiful. Wasn’t she 
the loveliest creature you ever laid your 
eyes on? If ever a woman had devo- 
tion lavished on her! * Anything her 
heart desired, anything—didn’t matter 
how much it cost—it was hers! I said 
from the night it happened it was an 
accident. Who picked her up?” 

“The man she has left with to-day!” 
Sloane sprang his news delicately, but 
even he was unprepared for the effect 
on Randy. For the instant he looked as 
if seized by a paralytic shock, his hands 
gripping the arms- of his chair, his jaw 
dropping in a contorted spasm of hor- 
ror. Then he regained control of his 
muscles, half rose from the chair and 
leaned toward Sloane. 

“It’s a damned lie!” he toared out 
like an infuriated child. “She never 
loved any man but me. It’s a cursed 
lie!” 

“Sorry, Sears, but I’m afraid you’re 
merely one more man in the discard. 
She was saved by Clive Welling of 
Washington. He’s been in hiding some- 
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where for months. You know the Well- 
ing case. Old man died last week, I 
am piecing up the case from deduction 
in places, but I know he followed her 
to Washington and met her there. She 
had brought a message for him to Doc- 
tor Esteban. My cousin felt a certain 
responsibility in the matter, having un- 
wittingly sheltered and befriended her 
without knowing who she was 

“But where is she now?” cried Randy, 
starting from his chair to pace the floor. 
“You tell me this, man, but what am 
I to do if she’s gone?” 

“You’re got money enough to find 
them anywhere on earth,” Sloane said 
quietly. ‘“You’re her husband. It’s 
your place to protect her from herself. 
Get the best detectives after them. And 
smash Welling!” 

“But why did she go with him when 
she loves me?” Randy’s voice broke 
like that of a defrauded child, protest- 
ing. “I don’t believe she went willingly. 
You don’t know her like I do.” 

He stopped at the ringing of the tele- 
phone. 

“All right, hello? 
anybody,” he faltered. 
again!” 
him up.” 

Replacing the receiver, he rose, hands 
in his pockets, and grinned at Sloane. 

“We've got him,” he announced. 
“That’s Welling.” 





Say, I can’t see 
“What? Say it 
He listened keenly. “Send 


CHAPTER XVI, 


Sloane’s face was a mask of impas- 
sive unconcern as Clive entered the 
apartment. Smoking his cigarette 
slowly, he acknowledged the other man’s 
arrival with an easy nod, and let Randy 


handle the situation as he pleased. 
Whatever he may have feared from 
Clive’s unexpected presence there, he 


gave no sign outwardly. 

Randy stared at the man who, he had 
just been told, had robbed him of his 
wife. The red color surged to his 
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plump, clean-shaven face until it seemed 
empurpled. His under lip protruded as 
it always did when he was aroused or 
crossed. His small, light-blue eyes nar- 
rowed under their sandy lashes, the pu- 
_ pils lessening as he eyed his visitor men- 
acingly. Sloane’s last suggestion stuck 
in his mind. He was to break him, this 
trespasser into his perfect paradise. His 
reason did not work quickly enough for 
him to question why, if he had stolen 
Beatrice’s love, Clive Welling would 
come directly to him. 

“I see I am too late,” Clive said 
quietly. “I hoped to spare you the un- 
necessary shock of what I feel sure Mr. 
Sloane has told you. I ¥ 

Sloane smiled slightly, untroubled. 

“Where did you leave her?” he asked. 
“You left Washington together this 
morning.” 

Clive strove for control, with every 
nerve on edge to seize the man before 
him and force the truth out of him. 

“T left Mrs. Sears at the Ridgebrook 
Inn about nine this morning.” He ad- 
“She merely 


dressed himself to Randy. 
told me that she was leaving.” 


“But before that?” Randy’s voice 
rose explosively. “You knew her long 
before she got as far as Washington. 
You saved her life that night when she 
jumped from my yacht. You took ad- 
vantage of an excited, nervous woman, 
I tell you, but she never cared a damn 
for you, understand? She loved me! 
If she was standing right here this min- 
ute, she’d tell you the same!” 

“Possibly you could tell Mr. Sears 
where you both spent the two weeks 
from the night of her disappearance to 
the day that I met her at my cousin’s 
home in Washington. This would clear 
up considerable doubt. Why the delay 
in notifying her people that she was 
saved? Why did she take another name 
when she came North? It looks”— 
Sloane changed the word on his lips at 
Clive’s steady glance—“prearranged.” 

“Yes,” Randy stuttered, “where the 
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devil were you al! the time I was spend- 
ing thousands searching the sea for her 
body? What’s the idea? We weren't 
thirty miles off the main coast.” 

“Mrs. Sears did not wish any one 
to know where she was. I respected 
her wishes,” 

“Like hell you did!’ Randy’s tone 
broke into an injured roar. “You kept 
her against her will, took advantage of 
a helpless, beautiful woman, tried to 
steal her from her own husband F 

“That is quite enough!” 

All three men started at sound of the 
evenly cadenced voice that came from 
the inner bedroom on the right. Stand- 
ing in the arched doorway, one hand 
holding back the velvet drapery, Bea- 
trice watched them with a curious, de- 
tached disdain. Self-possessed, rather 
weary-eyed, clad in plain black, she sur- 
veyed the three men, a little half smile 
of amused contempt on her lips as she 
saw their amazement. 

Randy was the first to recover his 
nerve. He started toward her, both 
arms extended, his plump, flushed face 
breaking into a smile of joy. 

“Sweetness!” he cried exultantly. 
“Did she come right straight to her own 
little boy " 

“Please, please!” Beatrice’s white, 
slim hand stopped him. She came lei- 
surely forward to the table, leaned one 
hand on the edge, and met Sloane’s eyes. 
“You see, you are quite mistaken. I 
merely arrived a trifle earlier than you. 
And I left Washington alone. I came 
directly here to see Mr. Sears myself.” 

“Straight to her husband!” Randy as- 
serted haughtily. “And you’ve been try- 
ing to stir up a rotten scandal about her. 
What do you mean, anyhow, Sloane?” 

Sloane smiled, irony in his eyes and 
manner. 

“T acted from the highest motives, be- 
lieve me!” he said. “Merely to please 
Mrs. Esteban v 

“Mrs. Esteban had nothing whatever 
to do with your being here,” Clive cut 
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in. “I was with her and the doctor up 
to the time I left. Your telegram say- 
ing you were coming to New York to 
Sears was telephoned from the inn while 
I was there.” 

“Well, you can go back there and tell 
them all that she came straight here to 
me, to her own husband,” Randy re- 
peated. “Very decent of you, Welling, 
to try to head this thing off.” 

“After the mystery thrown around 
Mrs. Sears’ rescue,” Sloane resumed 
meaningly, “it was only natural for her 
friends to suspect possible—collusion.” 

He succeeded in switching Randy’s 
wandering mind back to the point at is- 
sue. He stared from Clive’s face to 
Beatrice’s with quick suspicion. 

“Yes, that’s it, collusion. Why did 
you two try to keep me from knowing 
she was alive, and where were you?” 

“T will tell you.” Beatrice looked 
across the table at him almost pityingly. 
She seemed another woman—not the 
girl whom he had married, All fear of 
consequences had left her. She did not 
even think of her family, and how the 
thing she was about to do might react 
on them. She had only pity and a touch 
of contempt for this man who had been 
her husband. She had overheard every 
word among the three, all of Randy’s 
boasting that he afone possessed her 
love, and her own reaction made it 
easier to speak the truth to him now. 

“I jumped from the yacht deliber- 
ately. I meant to kill myse!f——” 

“But why?” groaned Randy. “When 
you had me!” 

“That was why. I would rather have 
died than to have gone on living with 
you. Can you understand that? I did 
not hate you, Randy, but it came to be 
torture to have you near me. So I fell 
into that path of moonlight in the wake 
of the yacht. Mr. Welling happened 
to be in a motor boat off the coast of a 
small key where he had a camp. He 
rescued me, and took me to the island. 
No boats ever stopped there. The 
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weather was bad. We waited for a 
clear day when we could make the trip 
to the mainland. That is all.” 

“But you lived there together all that 
time—and he met you in Washington 
when you hadn’t sent me one word.” 

“Yes.” Her eyes were serene and un- 
troubled as they rested on Clive’s tense 
face. “But there is absolutely no cause 
for anxiety, Randy. I can swear that 
Mr. Welling never felt the slightest 
thrill over me. He was engaged to 
marry a girl in Washington, and made 
my freedom conditional on my deliver- 
ing a message to her from him. That 
is why I went North. The Estebans 
know this is the truth. He never loved 
me, not for a single moment.” 

Clive winced at the accusing challenge 
in her tone which was directed solely 
at himself. Never had she seemed so 
beautiful, so desirable, so gloriously 
thoroughbred compared with other 
women, as now, standing there defend- 
ing herself. 

But Sloane eyed her keenly through 
the slight veil of the smoke between 
them, his arms folded on his breast. 

“And this message, Mrs. Sears,” he 
asked pleasantly, carelessly, “you de- 
livered it?” 

“Doctor Esteban himself delivered it 
after seeing Mrs. Sears.” Clive’s glance 
fenced with his. Beatrice drew in her 
breath slightly, closing her eyes in re- 
lief at the escape he had afforded her. 
This was news to her, that Esteban had 
told Merevale. A sense of swift tri- 
umph and satisfaction swept over her 
as she realized the smashing blow it 
must have been to Clive’s pride, that 
the girl married in spite of the message 
fram him. Yet he had come now to 
save her. 

“Mr. Welling’s visit to me at the inn 
was merely to ascertain whether I had 
fulfilled the conditions of my release 
from the island. He jeopardized his 
own safety at the time to put me ashore. 
I am deeply grateful to him,” 
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“But why”—Randy turned to her in 
helpless, baffled appeal—“why didn’t you 
send me word? Didn’t you know I was 
frantic about you? Do you think it was 
fair to treat me that way when you 
knew I adored you?” 

“I know.” She looked at him with 
a compassionate, impersonal glance. “I 
had hoped you would never find out. 
I wanted to be thought dead by every 
one. But Mr. Sloane’s peculiar ideas 
of responsibility in other people’s af- 
fairs made it necessary for me to come 
here and protect myself against his in- 
sinuations. I accidentally found out 
something that cleared Mr. Welling of 
complicity in the Kirdar scandal. He 
warned me if I went to him with the 
evidence he would betray me to you.” 

“There is not one particle of evi- 
dence that could connect me in any way 
with the Kirdar affair!” Sloane asserted 
quietly. “Mrs. Sears is misinformed.” 

“Whether she is or not makes no dif- 
ference,” Clive interposed. “Because I 


have enough to smash you for life. I 
found everything among my father’s pa- 


pers, Sloane. Every proof that you 
were the go-between, that it was you 
who handled the money, and made the 
bargain with the Levantine group. All 
my father had to do was to secure finan- 
cial backing for your scheme. Wait!” 
he exclaimed as Sloane’s hand dropped 
to his side menacingly. “The thing is 
settled and out of the courts. The whole 
crowd of you lost out. There’s noth- 
ing to be gained by exposing you now, 
but if you leave this room and try to 
plant the slightest stigma of scandal 
against Mrs. Sears’ name or mine, I'll 
put you in Atlanta for twenty years. 
Get that straight!” 

“Leave my wife’s name out of this,” 
ordered Randy. “If any man’s going 
to defend Mrs. Sears’ name I will. I’m 
her husband.” 

“Oh!” Beatrice shuddered. “I need 
no man’s defense. Listen to me. I 
merely came here to tell you the truth 
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myself. There is no other man. I did 
not dream of any relief but death that 
night. I thought only to find my free- 
dom easily, But now I am different, 
Randy. I did not come here to resume 
the mockery of our marriage. I am 
going away now—somewhere—away 
from everything that has hurt me in 
life. And I shall seek legal freedom 
there.” 

“But, darling!” protested Randy 
pleadingly. “I believe in you, I forgive 
everything.” 

“Do you?” She smiled back at him. 
“How generous! Sorry, but that does 
not change my plans!” 

Sloane watched her narrowly, as if 
half expecting some relenting sign, some 
secret message to him, but she did not 
meet his eyes. Randy sank despairingly 
into an armchair and covered his face 
with his hands, his shoulders shaking 
with deep sobs. She smiled at him 
again as she passed him on her way to 
the bedroom to get her traveling hat and 
cloak. She could forgive him, now that 
she had delivered the final blow that 
freed her from him, 

Clive waited against his better judg- 
ment. The affair was finished, he told 
himself over and over. She had suc- 
cessfully repudiated each and every 
claim the three of them had thought 
they had over her. Yet as she came 
leisurely toward the door, he asked im- 
petuously, doggedly : 

“May I—take you 
wish to go?” 

Her gaze rested on him lingeringly, 
as if she wished to register forever on 
her memory this final impression of 
him. 

“Thank you, no,” she returned gently. 
It was Ramdy who gained her last pity- 
ing look as she passed out of the room, 
down the corridor, descended the wide, 
curving stairway, and so out into the 
crowded street. It was just five minutes 
before midnight by the round clock 
above the stairs, she noticed. On her 
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arrival that afternoon she had reserved 
her passage on a French liner scheduled 
to leave next day. Calling a taxi, she 
gave brief directions to the driver, and 
was soon in her room at the Ritz where 
she had planned to remain overnight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Clive waited resentfully in the small 
gray-and-silver salon. It was like her 
to keep up the tension, he told himself, 
even to the last moment of separation. 
He rose to pace up and down in the 
narrow space between the two doors. 
Fourteen months of probationary sus- 
pense had been his portion. Even after 
the divorce in the Parisian court, she 
had kept silent, refusing to reply to his 
letters, to see him, even to recognize 
him once when he had deliberately gone 
to Rome during the winter she had 
spent there. 

When he had gone to Estelle she had 
laughed at him. Tossing Beatrice’s 
latest letter across the table to him, she 
told him to read it. 

It was from Paris, impetuous, rest- 
less, vivid. 

I have been to Egypt for a month, seeped 
in desert gold. Gorgeous. Nights of rap- 
turous longing for everything you ever 
starved for. Anything seems possible there, 
as it did on the island. 

By the way, where is Clive Welling? 


“That’s enough for you to read.” 
She reached for the letter. “Women are 
influenced by moods, and moods, my 
boy, are aroused or instigated, if you 
will, by recurrent impressions made 
upon our consciousness at supreme mo- 
ments, old chords that vibrate, given the 
same keynote. It happens to be the 
time of year when you two lived on 
that island together. She is doubly 


freed by her divorce, and Randy’s melo- 
dramatic death by his own hand. You’re 
a fool and a coward if you don’t go to 
her now and make her understand that 
you are all she wants.” 
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“And have her refuse to see me, pos- 
sibly cut me as she did at the Borracci 
reception in Rome,” Clive said bitterly. 
“I have done every earthly thing a man 
could do, to make amends for acting like 
a fool -s 

“You waited for her to send for you, 
that’s all. You’d have done better, I 
think, to have stayed abroad and shad- 
owed her until she had to see you. 
Women like compulsion better than 
compromise in a case like this. She’ll 
never forgive you, Clive, for forcing 
her to face the truth about Merevale, 
until you have mastered her. So far 
as a woman can, she both loves and 
hates you.” 

Nerved and irritated by the underly- 
ing sting of all she had said, Clive had 
left for France within a week. He had 
planned all manner of approaches to 
Beatrice, but finally discarded them all, 
and plunged directly to the hazard as 
soon as he reached Paris. Calling her 
hotel he had waited eagerly to hear her 
voice. Instead, the answer had been a 
request by the maid from madame that 
he call in person the following morning 
at eleven. This gave him twelve hours 
to cool his longing for the mere sight 
of her. 

Now that he stood there in her suite, 
she still lingered behind closed doors, 
knowing that he was there waiting for 
her. He stopped short before the nar- 
row mantel, taking in at a glance the 
pearl-rimmed miniature of Mary Stuart, 
the slender Greek vase, iridescent as an 
opal, incrusted with its tracery of green 
mold, and a crouching ivory dragon jug- 
gling a jade frog. 

She had surrounded herself with tri- 
fles, he thought. She was a thousand 
years removed from the woman who 
had stepped barefooted and hesitant out 
of the hut that first morning, clad in 
his old raincoat. Luxury was appar- 
ent in every article the room contained. 
It might have been the threshold of— 
no, he smiled grimly, not Du Barry— 
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Diane rather, the discriminating Diane 
who chose Navarre. At the sound of 
the opening door, he turned quickly. 

Her eyes questioned him, Standing 
in silence, her back to the door, her 
hands still clasped over its glass knob, 
she looked at him gravely, yearningly, 
but with doubt. She had known that 
for months he had sought to make rep- 
aration, but she believed, even now, that 
he did not love her as she longed to be 
loved. She had been desired passion- 
ately by others. It was not this she 
asked from him. She had known her 
power to rouse him ever since the night 
on the island. But she had craved more 
than this, thinking he had given to Mere- 
vale the honor, the gift of his higher 
self. 

There must be understanding, perfect 
comradeship, she told herself, the same 
ideals, all that she had missed with 
Randy. She had resisted the tempta- 
tion to see Clive because she knew his 
strength. Once she had felt his arms 
about her again, his kiss upon her lips, 
she would put from her the greater de- 
mand, and be content. She shrank now, 
inwardly, at the fire in his eyes. Was 
fulfillment the end of every man’s de- 
sire? And yet, her own heart seemed 
to stop beating at sight of him, after 
all these months. 

Clive stared at her, his words of 
greeting choked by the strange appeal 
in her eyes, almost dread of him. 

“If you want me to go away 
again ” he began, and _ stopped 
abruptly. “Of course, it’s natural you 
should hate me, but ” He lost con- 


trol under the strain. “Why do you 
look at me like that? I’ve stayed away 
as long as I could. Why won’t you 
forgive me?” 

“Probably’’—she spoke hesitatingly, a 
little laugh between her words—‘prob- 
ably because all you said was so true, 
you know. It was—the ruse of a jeal- 
ous woman. Oh, dén’t, please—Clive !’”’ 

She tried to release herself from his 
arms as they closed fast around her, to 
escape his lips seeking hers, but sud- 
denly there was perfect silence in the 
gray salon. All Paris seemed to fade 
away from their vision. As she closed 
her eyes there came again the murmur 
of the sea, the swaying music of the 
palmettos, the flare of lightning about 
them, the breaking dawn after the 
storm. 

“We'll go back there,” Clive whis- 
pered to her presently. ‘We'll take the 
first boat we Can catch after we’re mar- 
ried. It’s waiting for us, dear. Maybe 
it knew all along we’d come back.” 

She did not answer. He felt the pres- 
sure of her face in the hollow of his 
throat, her arms close about his neck. 

“Love of mine, will you go with me?” 
he asked. There came the slightest in- 
clination of her head in assent, but she 
was silent still. 

Together, she thought, they would 
find their way back there, to the lonely 
little key out of the coastwise track of 
steamers. Perhaps it had been waiting 
for her that night, their port of happt 
ness, the moonlit wake of the yacht mak- 
ing a gray pathway to it over the mid- 
night sea. . 
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THOUGHT WAVES 


MY thoughts sail out like little ships 

To breast the waves and rain. 
And some are sunk nine fathoms deep, 
And some return again. 
And some may reach their destined port— 
The harbor of your brain. 


Rae ALLEN, 
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T was not because she did not want 
him to marry that Martin Her- 
rick’s marriage was a mortal blow 

to his mother. But rather because she 
had hoped for a good many years that 
he would one day bring handsome Bar- 
bara Hoyt to her as his promised wife; 
had contemplated yielding her place as 
mistress of the historical old Herrick 
house willingly, even gladly, to the 
younger woman. 

The thought that Martin might never 
marry horrified her. She wanted to 
see him lose some of his detachedness, 
his fogyish whims. She wanted him to 
replace his botanical pursuits with more 
normal interests. And, most of all, she 
wanted him to have a son, who would 
carry on the unbroken and distinguished 
line of his father’s house, and hers. 
He was thirty-two, now; it was time for 
him to select a wife. She impressed 
all this upon him in her reserved 
fashion, often. 

But when she came home from a 
winter in California, to find him in- 
volved in the toils of an unknown girl 
who danced for her living, and on the 
verge of marrying her, Mrs. Herrick 
discarded all reserve, all dignity; these 
qualities, characteristics of them both, 
had long ago erected a barrier between 
them. This she beat down in a frantic 
effort to force him to her ground, make 
him see the thing he contemplated from 
her viewpoint. 

“It’s unthinkable, Martin. A common 
little dancer, who wears common clothes 
and has common friends and does com- 
mon things—and that’s the kindest thing 


any one will say about her! You can’t 
ruin your life like this. And you can’t 
break my heart.” 

The scene took place in the library, 
a room where portraits of portly gen- 
tlemen and simpering dames looked 
down from wainscoting that had been 
brought from England in Colonial days, 
It was a room Martin had hated as a 
child. Not even sunlight—and that only 
strayed in on summer afternoons— 
could make it cheerful. He wondered 
now whether Dorinda, dancing across 
the polished floor like some bird of 
brilliant plumage, in one of her gay 
gowns, would enliven it, or only em- 
phasize its stately gloom. He sighed, 
turned to where his mother stood, hos- 
tile and pitiful, relentiess, beseeching. 

“Dorinda’s not what you think her, 
Mother,” he said at last. They had 
gone over the same ground so many 
times, since he had told her of the girl. 
“I’m sorry. you feel as you do. I don’t 
want to hurt you—you know that——” 

“Then give her up!” 

There was no compromise in the 
erect, black-clad figure; no tenderness 
in the faded blue eyes, the thin mouth. 

“T can’t do that.” Martin, loving 
her, knew that his mother’s close-shut 
hands yearned to reach out to him and 
draw him to her; he pleaded for the 
last time. “You'll love her, Mother. 
Every one does, whether they want to 
or not. And you'll be glad, sooner or 
later, that she’s my wife.” 

“Your wife. A dancing girl!” 

Margaret Herrick glanced up at the 
empty space on the wall next to a por- 





trait of herself, taken thirty years be- 
fore; with Martin at her knee. Her 
son hardened. When he spoke again it 
was with hostility that matched her 
own. There was a sudden look of her 
about his tightened mouth. 

“You must find another phrase to 
describe her, I’m afraid. She isn’t 
dancing after to-night—and—she hap- 
pens to be my wife!” 

“You've married her already?” 

“A week ago. We both foresaw— 
this.” 

Mrs. Herrick-suddenly looked like a 
very old woman; she seemed to shrink 
inside of her stately black gown, to 
wither. She moved over to the fire- 
place with lagging steps, and seated her- 
self as if she were very tired. The hand 
she held up to shield her face from the 
red glow—and from her son’s eyes 
trembled. Only the falling of the coals 
and the clock’s steady tick broke the 
long silence. And Martin, though his 
throat hurt and something dimmed his 
vision as he looked at the bent figure, 
still waited, ready at a word to go. He 
was at the door, struggling into his top- 
coat, when she called to him, beckoned 
him to her. 

“What's done is done.” The face she 
lifted to him was worn, tracked with 
tears. He had never known her to 
weep before. “I'll do my best, Martin 
—if you'll bring her home.” 

He realized then what a surrender 
she had made; what he didn’t realize, 
of course, being a man, was the differ- 
ence between the hour’s surrender and 
the unending concession that it entailed. 
Boyishly, in spite of his thirty-two 
years, his unyouthful gravity, he knelt 
beside his mother, put both arms about 
her in an awkward caress. 

“She’s the loveliest thing,” he whis- 
pered. “Let yourself love her, because 
I do. Won’t you?” 

Mrs. Herrick, a bitter little smile on 
her lips, nodded. The man of it! 

And two weeks later Martin brought 
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Dorinda home. They had spent only a 
few days in Bermuda, which was abloom 
with brides and spring lilies, on account 
of some greenhouse experiments Martin 
was making in the glass labyrinth be- 
hind the Herrick house. He was al- 
ways making experiments. Dorinda, 
whose charming mouth was naturally 
curved for laughter, had begun to smile 
rather ruefully at his plant passion. 
He had evolved some rare orchids, made 
two or three discoveries that made fel- 
low botanists speak and write of him 
with respect. But it was not an amus- 
ing hobby. 

Dorinda liked amusing things; ex- 
citing things; things that had a touch 
of glamour about them. She was all 
of those things herself, you see. And 
when she entered the big Colonial house 
that was the pride of the quietly fashion- 
able New Jersey town which had grown 
up about it, she wondered, with a 
desperate tightening of her throat, if 
anything amusing or exciting or glamor- 
ous had happened, within a century, 
inside that house. 

An elderly manservant took her wrap. 
Her fingers had fumbled nervously at 
the unfastening of it, and it was with 
pounding pulses that she let Martin 
draw her up the curved stairs to 
the drawing-room, where his mother 
awaited them. He, silly fellow, thought 
she was a little awe-stricken at the age 
and dignity of the high ceilings, the 
paneling, the bulky, black mahogany that 
was their dearest possession 

He ushered her into a room as old 
and solemn as the square hall, and 
far down it, reading in the circle of 
lamplight, sat his mother. Dorinda, in 
that first panicky moment, visualized the 
inevitable evenings in that great room, 
when she would be sitting opposite an 
erect old woman in black, reading one 
of the musty books whose number lined 
one wall of the room. How long, she 
wondered as she crossed the floor, would 
it take to read them all? 
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“So this is Dorinda?” 

Martin saw his mother hesitate, then 
offer the girl her pale, wrinkled cheek. 
It seemed to him that she took faintly 
flustered relief in the impersonalities. 

“Your train must have been very 
late—dinner’s been waiting a half hour, 
I’m sure.” 

“I’m sorry!” murmured Dorinda, for 
all the world like a reproved child. 

And that was the home-coming. 
seemed inadequate. 

While he chatted of the trip. Mrs. 
Herrick fastened her faded, keen gaze 
upon Dorinda. She saw a childishly 
slim little person whose bright dark eyes 
held her chief claim to beauty. She 
was pale—not made up, her mother-in- 
law noticed thankfully—but she gave 
no impression of colorlessness. There 
was a brilliance about her; her hair, 
for one thing, sprang up from her fore- 
head in bright waves of a reddish hue 
that was-full of life and light; there 
was a birdlike grace to every movement 
of her body. And when she smiled, the 
parting of red lips on small white teeth 
suggested something rare and vivid, like 
tropic fruit. 

Mrs. Herrick was not actually con- 
scious of all these things; she summed 
them up to herself as tricks of the trade 
—cunning artifice with which to beguile 
Martin, and keep him beguiled. But 
she did feel Dorinda’s charm, and it 
did not lessen her hostility. 

Dinner broke into the awkward hour 
of home-coming, and made things easier. 
And after the meal it was not long be- 
fore the girl pleaded fatigue. 

Mrs. Herrick had made ready for 
them the formal chamber in which Gen- 
eral Washington had once slept. It 
was a mausoleum of a room, a reliquary. 
Dorinda, close clasped in her husband’s 
arms, gazed over his shoulder at the 
canopied bed, the furnishings of a by- 
gone day. 

She loved Martin. From the night he 
had been dragged, protesting, by a col- 
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lege friend to the restaurant where she 
danced twice nightly, and had sat, long 
after his friend had gone, waiting for 
her to come out in her firefly frock and 
dance again, she had cared. Enough 
to look for him the next night and the 
next—and when he did come again, to 
tuck his scrawl of a note into the top 
of her corsage, against her soft flesh, 
and hope prayerfully, as she reddened 
her small mouth before the ‘mirror in 
her tiny dressing room, that he wasn’t 
like all the others. 

He hadn’t been. And Dorinda had 
torn up a contract offered her by a 
notable manager who wanted her to 
dance in his newest revue, flouted her 
present engagement shamelessly, and 
proved to Martin characteristically that 
his austerely good-looking, absent- 
minded self meant more to her than her 
light-footed, gay career. 

She loved him. But it was with a 
somewhat desperate ardor that she 


clung to him now, lifting her ready lips 


to his. Perhaps she wanted feverishly 
to assure herself that he was enough; 
that she was happy to be here—home— 
with him. Home! 

“Happy ?” he asked, as if he read her 
thoughts. “Dorinda, it’s wonderful— 
having you here! You’ve made every- 
thing different for me.” 

She disengaged herself, and peered 
into the mirror above an ancient toilet 
table, upon which her toilet things, all 
glittering silver and crystal, had been 
laid. 

“There’s still room for improvement. 
Martin, we can do it over—the house, 
I mean—can’t we? With wicker and 
chintz and gay taffeta hangings?” 

He stared at her in amazement. 

“My dearest girl! Do it over? Why, 
it’s as perfect a specimen of a Colonial 
mansion as there is in the country. It’s 
a show place, Dorinda—each genera- 
tion has kept it in character as a matter 
of family pride!” 
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“Do you think it’s beautiful?” asked 
his wife of his reflection. 

He frowned, frankly disquieted by 
her heresy, and tried to express what 
the house did mean to him. 

“N-no. It’s too old and dark and 
—well, gloomy to be beautiful, I sup- 
pose. But it’s much more than that. 
My great-grandfather, his grandfather 
before him, set their mark upon this 
house. It’s been a governor’s mansion} 
a great general’s headquarters. Big 
things have happened here, in this very 
room, Dorinda. It stands for so much, 
symbolizes so much “ 

“The House of Herrick,” she mur- 
mured absently. 

Martin in a plum-colored dressing 
gown, looking like all his distinguished 
ancestors on the library wall, dropped 
an appreciative kiss on her head. 

“Just that. There’s a lot behind us, 
dear. We owe its heritage to the fu- 
ture He stopped, muted by the 
thought of his son, and Dorinda’s. 

“Your father,” Dorinda mused, 
“what did he do?” 

“Collected first editions. 
you his library to-morrow.” 

That, like Martin’s botany, seemed 
out of keeping. And yet, Dorinda sup- 
posed, such fads served to keep the 
heads of the House of Herrick from 
wanderlust, or work that would not be- 
fit the scions of such a race. 

“We're a dull lot, Dorinda. Can you 
put up with us, do you think?” 

“T’ll try.” The lilt in her voice said 
a great deal more than that. “Oh, Mar- 
tin, if only your mother likes me! I’m 
afraid of her, you know. She belongs 
here and—and I don’t. It’s—different.” 

“You do belong here,” he told her 
tenderly. “Herrick House is nothing 
more than a frame for you, most beauti- 
ful. That’s been its mission in existence 
all these years, I know!” 

She laughed, lovely laughter that held 
a hint of doubt. 

The weeks rolled on, 


I'll show 


but Herrick 
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House lost none of its austerity to the 
girl who had come there as mistress. 
For, Dorinda discovered, she was mis- 
tress, although the servants still went 
to Martin’s mother for orders. Yet 
she gave back the keys the elder woman 
handed over to her with a simplicity 
that was to the manner born. 

“T don’t know anything about run- 
ning a house,” she explained. “Why, 
I’m in awe of the servants! I'll be 
much happier if you just let me go 
on being—company, Won't you?” 

Mrs. Herrick recognized the delicate 
instinct prompting the girl and unbent 
a little. It was then that she decided 
to do Dorinda proper honor by giving 
a tea for her. It would be a lavish 
affair to which every one of any im- 
portance must be asked. That would 
be a very nice way of presenting Dor- 
inda to her new world. And that very 
day she made out her list of invitations. 

It puzzled the girl to discover that 
gratitude was expected; that his moth- 
er’s plan delighted Martin. She didn’t 
know how rarely the Herricks enter- 
tained, formally or otherwise; how se- 
cluded a life they led. For the honey- 
moon had barely begun to wane, and 
when Martin wasn’t puttering among his 
bulbs and blossoms she was radiant just 
to be with him. And when he was 
thus occupied, she amused herself by 
exploring the countryside in his smart 
roadster, with-a camera. Country life 
still held the lure of novelty. 

So the importance of the function im- 
pressed her not at all, and the day 
that marked her début meant little more 
than the opportunity to get a picture of 
a certain distant Jersey orchard in 
bridal bloom, before its evanescent 
beauty should fade, and the necessity 
of getting home early. It would never 
do to be late, she.thought as she passed 
the dining room, where her mother-in- 
law was superintending the polishing of 
family plate, on her way out. 

Mrs. Herrick enjoyed herself - that 
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day. This festive preparation reminded 
her of her early married life, when Her- 
rick House had been the scene of many 
a brilliant gathering. And when her 
fingers put the finishing touches to the 
flowers Saunders had placed in the 
drawing-room—its somberness had been 
dispelled by the vista of lawn and ter- 
race framed by long French windows 
at one end—she started upstairs in a 
pleasant mood. Everything would go 
off nicely, she felt sure, and Dorinda, 
in the sheer taupe gown she had prom- 
ised to wear, with no touch of the 
theatrical 

“Where is Dorinda?” 
from the hall above. 

“Not in her room? 
her to be dressing!” 
mother, incredulous. 

ut quite obviously she was not dress- 
ing, or even in the house. Considera- 


asked Martin 


But it’s time for 
exclaimed his 


tion, reflected Mrs. Herrick a half hour 
later, when a servant informed her that 
the young madam had gone out in the 


roadster, was a matter of breed. How 
like Dorinda to flout the proper thing 
like this! Her resentment kindled, its 
heat bringing a flush to her withered 
cheeks. 
The 
Dorinda. 


first guests arrived, but no 

She made inadequate ex- 
planation of her daughter-in-law’s ab- 
sence, placed blond Barbara Hoyt at the 
silver tea urn. How well she looked 
there, Martin’s mother thought with a 
stifled sigh. And Martin, who had not 
seen her since his marriage, seemed to 
think so, too. 

The afternoon passed off easily 
without Martin’s bride. Her absence 
excited polite interest, but she was not 
missed. Then, suddenly, talk and tea 
stopped short. Mrs. Herrick turned at 
the expectant silence, saw Dorinda hat- 
less, wind-blown, with an absurd 
smudge across her cheek, a challenging 
little figure in her bright-orange sports 
frock, framed in the window. And be- 
hind her strode an equally disheveled 
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young man in flannels that had once 
been white, but now were streaked and 
grimed with dust and oil. 

“I got stalled,” she explained gayly. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for Sir Galahad here 
I’d still be doing penance by the road- 
side. We’re dying for tea!” 

“A friend of yours, Dorinda? What 
a pleasant coincidence,” said ‘Mrs. Her- 
rick with a forced, inquiring smile. 

“How absurd!” laughed Dorinda, 
aware of Martin’s displeasure, across 
the room, as he waited beside the fair- 
haired girl pouring tea, who stared at 
her with the calm insolence of caste. “I 
don’t know your name, do I? You're 
distinctly a friend, though!” 

Mrs. Herrick caught her breath as 
the muddy young man, who shared her 
daughter-in-law’s aplomb, presented 
himself. 

“Mr. 
mally. 

He was an artist, it seemed, and 
had been sketching near the scene of 
Dorinda’s disaster. They were un- 
doubtedly friends already. And while 
the correct company conjectured at their 
expense, they amused themselves at its 
expense, though only Barbara Hoyt was 
clever enough to realize it. Two stran- 
gers, allied in the camp of the enemy! 
Martin sensed the tenseness of the hour, 
his mother’s baffled dismay, It was too 
bad of Dorinda. And why the deuce 
did she have to drag in the painter chap? 
Bad taste! 

“Couldn’t you have started back 
earlier ?”’ he asked coldly, bending over 
her with sandwiches. He was embar- 
rassed under Barbara’s cool gaze. He 
hated to have Dorinda lay herself open 
to amused talk, raised eyebrows, 

Dorinda got the reproof, but hid the 
hurt it dealt her. So it was she and 
gay young Alland matched against them 
all, even Martin, was it? She ignored 
him while she chose a cigarette from 
Alland’s case, and let him light it. Peo- 


Alland,” she murmured for- 
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ple didn’t smoke in 
drawing-room. 

“Why?” she drawled. “Oh, yes, the 
tea: ” 

“Given for you.” 

Mirth touched her lips as she looked 
about the crowded room. That was 
ironic. She answered him with her eyes 
on Alland, who plainly thought her de- 
lightful. 

“Wasn’t my tale of a breakdown 
plausible? Of course, if you'd rather 
have the truth—I didn’t start earlier be- 
cause—I didn’t want to!” 

Some one began -to chatter incon- 
sequentially. Martin straightened, re- 
turned to his place beside Barbara Hoyt, 
and did not look toward his wife again. 
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A quarrel would have cleared the at- 
mosphere after the tea. When the last 
guest had gone Dorinda, knowing she 
had disgraced herself, waited for the 
inevitable scene. But nothing hap- 
pened. If Mrs. Herrick had _ re- 


proached her for her discourtesy to the 


company, if Martin had vented his 
irritation, she would have defended her- 
self hotly, made them see, perhaps, the 
injustice of their disapproval. And 
then—for she was a warm, impulsive 
creature—she would have been sorry, 
would have generously admitted herself 
to be wrong, and conciliated them both 
with tearful, tender caresses. 

Unfortunately, the Herricks never 
quarreled. They ignored what dis- 
pleased them, never mentioned an un- 
pleasantness. Where there had been a 
misunderstanding, there must remain an 
ever-widening breach. That reserve had 
been responsible for many a family 
tragedy. 

A subdued Dorinda guessed its im- 
port after dinner, when she found her- 
self alone with Martin. 

“You're cross!” she said faintly, re- 
sembling a charming and penitent child 
as she knelt before the shelves of books. 
*T’m sorry, Martin!” 


He was silent. It had come upon 
him suddenly what an alien Dorinda 
was. Or was it he who was the 
stranger? Had he forgotten her 
language? He was trying to find ade- 
quate expression of this when she spoke 
again. 

“You don’t like Phil Alland—is that 
it?” 

Her tone jarred upon him. She 
seemed to have no conception of what 
he was striving to say; to be deliberately 
baiting him. And Alland he didn’t like. 
He thought the fellow impudent, under- 
bred. Bohemian. 

“No,” he said at length. “It isn’t 
Alland. I don’t like him, but that has 
little enough to do with it. It’s—oh, 
it can’t be explained! If you don’t un- 
derstand———” 

“I do. You think I was rude to all 
those deadly people you and your 
mother had here.” She kept her eyes 
on the book. “They are deadly, Mar- 
tin. Stuffy! But I couldn’t help being 
late, and when I did come, they were 
beastly rude to me!” Her voice quiv- 
ered passionately. 

He rose, fearing a scene, and looked 
down at her. The lamplight cast queer 
planes of shadow upon him, turned him 
into a living replica of the old portrait 
behind him, the portrait of a stern-eyed 
judge. 

“We won't discuss it, I think. But 
I must ask you hereafter to extend con- 
ventional courtesy, at least, to any 
friends of ours who call on you. I’m 
sorry if you find them so deadly, but 
out of deference to my mother, I must 
ask you to conceal your boredom.” 

His mother. She said something bit- 
ter that he did not trouble to answer, 
and when she looked up, the tears still 
streaming down her was 
gone. 

That night she lay wide-eyed, mo- 
tionless, long after Martin’s easy breath- 
ing told her that he slept. It was as 
if a stranger lay beside her, a stranger 


cheeks, he 
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whom she could not even reach. How 
had it happened? A childish incivility 
on her part, a few words, and they were 
no longer lovers. And without love, 
what would make her life here endur- 
able? But love itself wasn’t enough, If 
it had been, Martin’s mother, who em- 
bodied all the things that made up Mar- 
tin’s life, couldn’t have come between 
them like this. 

“AA clock downstairs chimed twice. 
Two months ago, at this whimsical hour, 
she would have been flashing across the 
marble dance floor of Rigi’s; white- 
limbed, swathed in iridescent scarlet 
stuff that clung to her like a flame. 
She flung one arm across her eyes, en- 
visioned the club dansant, its black-and- 
gold splendor, against which white 
shoulders and flawless backs shone like 
pearl under the cunning lights; the mu- 
sic, beaten out in throbbing, pagan 
strain, still rang in her ears. 

The floor would be crowded now; 
Louis, sleekest of head waiters, would 
be insinuating late comers toward the 
few and undesirable tables that had not 
been reserved. Laughter running high; 
the clink of silver and china and glass; 
glasses filled and refilled from flat sil- 
ver flasks—libation to the great god, 
Jazz. 

And 


friends! They didn’t seem so 


shoddy to her now, as she remembered 
them, pictured them in their hurried, 


glittering gayeties. Tommy Duveen, 
who was ready to marry her whenever 
she would, silly and good-natured and 
usually drunk; ‘beautiful, black-eyed 
Pezet, who danced with her profes- 
sionally, and made mad Latin love to 
her afterward, blond Bonny Grey, who 
tore off the peacock feathers and the 
handful of jeweled gauze she wore, as 
soon as the last curtain fell upon a cer- 
tain popular revue, to don a cheap serge 
frock and hurry home to an ailing baby. 
She missed them, and wanted it all des- 
perately. For that was living, even 
though the dawn, shut out by velvet 
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hangings that were drawn across the 
windows before the stars began to pale, 
would tarnish the tinsel, turn lights and 
loveliness garish and wan. 

She was surprised to feel the pillow 
damp beneath her cheek. She might as 
well cry for the moon, unless——— She 
raised herself on one elbow, and looked 
down at her husband. Martin, asleep, 
his head pillowed boyishly on his arm, 
wore no look of severity. His sensi- 
tive mouth curved, as if he were about 
to smile. He looked startlingly young 
and appealing—the Martin who had 
watched her dance, and loved her for 
her grace and colorful charm and alive- 
ness—not the Martin who was trying 
to mold her into an imperfect replica 
of his mother, and all the prim, placid 
mistresses of Herrick House who had 
ruled there before her. No, she loved 
him; she could not leave him for her 
old life, could not forget him. 

Their months together had been more 
than an episode. She was no longer 
just Dorinda Deane, dancing girl ‘at 
Rigi’s, but part of him, her husband. 
She couldn’t wrench away now. The 
complexity of human desires! Some- 
how, she’d have to evolve happiness for 
herself and Martin out of the muddle. 
If she could find one friend, one link 
to her gay, carefree days, she thought 
she could endure this life of Martin’s, 
for Martin’s sake. But this loneliness, 
with no one who understood 

Drowsily, she remembered the laugh- 
ing, intimate look in Alland’s gray eyes 
as they met hers, when all the frumpy, 
proper people had been shocked silent 
by their casual entrance. He did under- 
stand. And then she fell asleep, to 
dream absurdly of his rescuing her from 
all the portraits on the library wall, that 
had come alive, and jumped out of their 
frames, 

It was three days later that Alland 
appeared unexpectedly before her as she 
sat on a curved cement bench idly watch- 
ing gayly colored motor cars flash past. 
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“Where is the gorgon?” he inquired. 

“Napping.” Dorinda giggled. She 
liked his impudence. 

They spent a gay hour together. 
Alland, who knew women, or thought 
he did, watched the strained look leave 
her rebellious, pretty mouth, and the 
shadow vanish from her dark eyes. 
What a vivid little thing she was, be- 
yond the repression of her husband, and 
his chilly-fingered mother! As_ she 
sparkled for him, he tried to remember 
where he had seen that brilliance of hers 
before. For somewhere, some time, he 
had glimpsed her. Perhaps in a crowd, 
or only on the street. 

“Where have I met you, or seen you, 
before last Tuesday?” he puzzled aloud, 

Dorinda shrugged. She was having a 
heavenly time. 

“You’ve seen me dance, perhaps, at 
Rigi’s. Or in the ‘Blue Idol.’” She 


hummed a strain from the score of the 
operetta. 
Alland leaned forward eagerly. 


“You’re Dorinda Deane!” 

“T—-used to be.” There was a note 
of pathos in her laugh. 

Alland had seen her dance once, and 
he told her extravagantly how exquisite 
she and her dancing were. 

“T’ve been mad to paint you ever 
since. If you'd let me 2 . 

Dorinda drank deep of his admira- 
tion. She liked to feel his beauty-lov- 
ing eyes upon her when she moved, 
dryadlike in her green gown. ‘She 
hungered for some one’s approval. 
Even Martin, these days, seemed to look 
upon her through his mother’s eyes. 
Only that morning he had frowned as 
she slipped into a cloth-of-silver frock 
that had just come from her modiste. 
“Too stagey,” had been his comment. 
And he didn’t like coral-colored beads 
in place of an adequate back. If she 
wore that in Torrington Why, 
Dorinda had inquired, was one given a 
perfect back if not to display it? 

“I’m mad to be painted,” she assured 
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Alland now. “A portrait’s the outward 
and visible sign of inward, invisible ap- 
probation on some one’s part.” 

That wistful ring again! It stirred 
Alland as even her loveliness couldn’t. 
And before he left—he didn’t leave until 
Martin came out and joined them—she 
had promised to come in to his New 
York studio one day a week, to pose, 

She meant to tell Martin that night 
at dinner about the portrait. But Bar- 
bara Hoyt dined with them, a Norse 
goddess in blue that matched her eyes, 
and she dominated the talk as she 
dominated the eye. And after dinner, 
Dorinda, bored to tears, was left with 
her mother-in-law while Martin took 
Barbara out to the greenhouses to show 
her his newest experiment. She wanted 
to scream when Mrs, Herrick surveyed 
the silver gown—she had put it on in 
a defiant mood—through the lorgnon 
that dangled, with other jingling little 
ornaments, below her waist. 

“Your gown, Dorinda, is hardly suit- 
able for Torrington. Is it one you had 
before your marriage?” 

“No.” ‘Dorinda stifled a yawn. 
came to-day. I like it.” 

Words, tedious, disapproving. A si- 
lence even more tedious, and then Bar- 
bara and Martin. Barbara was on com- 
mittees, and they talked about them. 
At last she had to go, and Martin es- 
corted her home. When he got back 
Dorinda was unhooking the dress he 
disliked. She looked beautiful and 
brave and gay to him, standing there, 
the only bright thing in the great, som- 
ber room. And a little pathetic, too, 
as she stepped out of the silver sheath. 
He took her in his arms; drew her 
silky head against his heart. 

“Don’t wear it again,” he begged. 
“You're beautiful in it—but I feel as 
though I’m sharing you with every one 
who sees you. It flaunts you. Discard 
it, dearest, for my sake. Won’t you?” 

That was the sort of thing Dorinda 
couldn’t fight. When Martin pleaded 


“Tt 
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with her, his lips against her cheek, he 
always won. She pushed the little heap 
of brocade aside with one slippered foot, 
watched it glisten vainly on the floor. 
And then she recovered it, folded it 
into its box, which lay open on the bed. 
It was a lovely thing, and she knew it 
was perfect on her. She’d send it to 
Alland’s studio, with a tiny note. He 
could paint her in it. 

“Sending it back!” Martin took for 
granted joyously. “Buy a dozen new 
ones, if you like.” 

He was generous to her. Her bank 
book, her mesh bag stuffed with bills, 
the pearls around her neck, all testi- 
fied to that. But those were all things 
he wanted her to have. When it came 
to something she wanted 

She didn’t mention the prospective 
portrait, after all. 

A few weeks later Phil Alland, who 
had fallen into the habit of calling often 
at Herrick House, went back to New 
York, and not long after that she be- 
gan to pose for him. 

She loved those weekly afternoons in 
his studio. Amusing people were apt 
to drop in; Alland, who had dancing, 
sun-flecked eyes and a flair for pretty 
women who knew how to play with him, 
gave her an amazing zest for life. She 
flirted with him extravagantly, sure of 
herself and him, and always took the 
five-o’clock train, which got her home 
in time to dress for dinner. It wasn’t 
so hard, the rest of the week, to adapt 
herself to the dullness of Herrick 
House, even though Martin was ab- 
sorbed now in a long treatise on his 
precious botanical finds, and his mother 
Was more caustic than ever. 

As time went on she realized that 
she and Martin must be left alone to- 
gether if their marriage was to succeed. 
His mother came between them at every 
turn. What made it difficult was that 
old Mrs. Herrick was not the chatelaine. 
If Herrick House, and even some of 
the property, had been hers, Martin and 
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his wife could have struck out for them- 
selves. But everything was Martin’s, 
and Dorinda would not have dreamed 
of suggesting that his mother find an- 
other home. 

So she tried to make the situation 
bearable by yielding every point, guard- 
ing herself from any temperish out- 
burst, and seeking solace in agreeable 
young Alland when things got too bad. 

sy August the portrait neared its 
finish. And one sultry afternoon 
Philip told her that two more sittings 
would complete it. Their gayety was 
banished by the thought. Philip, frown- 
ing, drank in her beauty with grave 
eyes. 

“T’ve loved being painted.” Dorinda 
looked about the shabby room, then 
moved over to the open window, below 
which, -far down, lay ancient Stuyvesant 
Square, dusty green this midsummer 
day. Framed against the light, her 
silver gown sparkling in it, she looked 
at him over her shoulder. 

“T’ve been happy here.” 

“T’ve been happy having you here.” 

Philip, to whom the portrait, a charm- 
ing thing, seemed suddenly very paltry, 
joined her at the window. He found 
himself unable to pick up his cues. His 
pulses raced at her nearness. And Dor- ° 
inda found herself caught suddenly in 
an embrace that expressed her priceless 
perfection as his tumbling words tried 
to do. 

To be perfect in some one’s eyes! 
While he poured out his ardor she lis- 
tened, fascinated in spite of herself. 
3ut when his lips sought hers she broke 
away, hating him and herself. 

“T don’t love you!” she cried. “It’s 
been beastly of me to play like this— 
I ought to have known better! It’s 
Martin, Phil—not you!” 

She told him tremulously of her dull 
life in Torrington, of her mother-in- 
law’s dislike, Martin’s absorption in his 
work; things he had guessed long ago, 
but that he had never heard from her 
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lips before. For Dorinda was sport- 
ing; she held her head high, and never 
played the pathetic. And then she told 
him how utterly it was Martin—and 
not himself—that she cared for. Alland 
was sporting, too. And, besides, he 
loved her. 

“I shouldn’t be surprised,” he ob- 
served, “if it’s the silver gown and your 
delightful shoulders and the curve of 
your brows that have brought me to 
my knees. You might start tea while I 
recover my balance and wash up!” 

“Hurry, then,” laughed Dorinda 
shakily, loving him for his spirit, “I 
have a train to make.” 

But ghe didn’t make that train, or the 
next, which left Penn Station at seven, 
because the hazy afternoon was dark- 
ened by thunderclouds that rolled up 
murkily from the west, and presently 
the rain, came down in torrents. Thun- 
der, which always terrified Dorinda, 
cannonaded the skies, and lightning 
flashed lividly now and then. A high 
wind joined forces with the storm, and 
chaos was complete. 

It lasted two hours—just too long 
for Dorinda to make her train, and, 
knowing she had missed it, she tried 
to reach Martin by phone. After twenty 
minutes central told her that part of 
Torrington would be without telephone 
service for twenty-four hours. A tele- 
phone pole had been hit and its lines 
were dead. 

“Blessed storm!” quoth Alland. 
“We'll dine and dance somewhere. You 
can take the theater train back.” 

Dorinda, knowing she shouldn’t, ac- 
quiesced. It had been so long—so long 
—since she had tasted that sort of thing. 
She was greedy for it. 

“Rigi’s!” she begged. 

It was an unfortanate choice, For 
when she paused on the threshold of 
that famous restaurant she was hailed 
by Louis, the head waiter, by a handful 
of habitual diners there, who knew her, 
by Rigi himself. Radiantly, she greeted 


them all. It was like coming home. 
And, when one has been away from 
home a long time, and has just come 
back, it isn’t easy to tear one’s self 
away again. 

Alland shared her generously. He 
could afford to, for he was much 
closer to Dorinda Deane than he ever 
could be to Martin Herrick’s wife. He 
fitted into this scheme of things. And 
to-night, it was Dorinda Deane who 
danced once more at Rigi’s. The little 
Italian implored, and though she fad 
drawn on her gloves, and pulled her 
furred wrap about her shoulders, when 
the music she knew so well commenced, 
at a sign from Rigi, she tore off her 
gloves, let her wrap fall. 

Once more she dipped and swayed 
against the black and gold of the 
crowded room. Once more she danced ; 
lyric grace embodied in beauty. Mid- 
night struck as she was swung upon a 
table by riotous friends of her dancing 
days, and was pelted with flowers from 
the flower girl’s tray. Forgotten were 
trains! And later on, she danced again. 
Alland, more artist than lover, watched 
her breathlessly, sketched tiny figures 
all over his menu card. Dorinda, in 
gold tissue, against an Oriental set; 
Dorinda, in one of the temple dances 
of Siam—— 

Not till waiters hurried to draw vel- 
vet curtains across the windows— 
strange symbol of dawn!—did Dorinda 
remember time again. I lushed, radiant, 
exquisitely alive, she started up. 

“I’m Cinderella!” she cried. “I’ve 
got to go now, or my grandeur’ll turn 
to rags.” 

Together, she and Alland made their 
way out—a difficult way, for Dorinda’s 
return had made carnival at Rigi’s. A 
taxi rushed them to the station, and 
alone, for she would not permit Philip 
to accompany her, she boarded the 
rumbling, often-stopping milk train. 

Early, six o'clock sunlight splashed 
the station platform when she got out 








of the day coach at last, stiff and sleepy 
and dreading her reception at Herrick 
House. There was no machine, of 
course, and Dorinda plodded wearily 
along the silent streets. Tired as she 
was, she had to smile at the absurdity 
of her home-coming. 

How grim the old house looked as 
she ascended the porch steps! Like a 
panicky child, she hesitated long before 
inserting her key in the door. And 
then, as she stood there, wondering if 
she could slip in unseen, by some lucky 
chance, the door was flung open, and 
Martin, still in his dinner clothes, pallid, 
rumpled and unmistakably fierce, 
greeted her. (His mother, witchlike, 
Dorinda thought, in her black gown, a 


little disheveled too, hovered behind 
him. 
“In God’s name, where have you 


been?” he flung at her. 

Ashen above her dark wrap, with a 
queer little tightening of her throat, 
Dorinda told them. He’d be furious, 
of course. Oh, if he’d only under- 
stand! 

Her mother-in-law gasped audibly in 
her incredulity. 

Dorinda unfastened her cape—the fur 
seemed to be choking her—stood aghast 
at the suspicion written large upon their 
distorted faces. the sunlight raying 
through the half-open door, splashing 
her silver gown. It hadn’t occurred to 
her that they might doubt her word. 
That dazed her. She turned from one 
to the other. Martin, with a groan, 
flung himself into a thin black chair, 
buried his face in his arm, upon the 
hall table. 

“You think 6 

“What people do think, when things 
like this happen!” Mrs. Herrick’s 
whisper was more terrible than strident 
speech. ‘“You—to have done this to 
Martin—to all of us! That you should 
have brought shame upon our honorable 
name—dragged it in the mud 6 

It was terrible. But Dorinda heard 
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her out, listening dully to her arrogant, 
bitter complaint. There was more to 
her subdued violence than mother love, 
hurt to the quick. There was the class 
hatred of generations, meted out to an 
interloper who had brought ruin upon 
an old house. The girl suddenly under- 
stood. She wasn’t defending herself 
from one embittered old woman, but 
from a long, proud race. And her de- 
fense was a futile thing. 

“T see,” she said at last, quite gently. 
“There’s nothing to say, is there? It 
isn’t last night you’re thinking of, most. 
It’s that Martin should have ever 
brought me here. It’s a terrible thing, 
this House of Herrick. It’s a Moloch, 
demanding all you’ve got of the real 
things, and giving you—only this!” 

Her gesture included the great hall, 
the faded grandeur of the drawing- 
room beyond, where Herricks of an- 
other day looked down upon the old 
order of things. 

“T hate it, hate it, for what it’s done 
to you all! If I had a son ” Her 
voice broke, she turned to her husband, 
whose face was still hidden. So he, too, 
thought her guilty. 

“I’m going, Martin. 
by.” 

A sob wrenched his bent shoulders. 
It was his mother who spoke again. 

“Go? Now, when it would mean open 
disgrace to all of us? Oh, but—you 
can’t—Dorinda 

But the girl fled, nevertheless. The 
door banged shut behind her, stilling 
Martin’s cry. And down the graveled 
walk, down the quiet street she ran, 
with only a housemaid sweeping some 
sun-splashed porch to watch her flight. 





This is—good- 





Broadway, in theater flux; brilliant, 
dazzling, dazing to one who had long 
been away from its nightly glory. The 
man who had been sleeping under tropic 
skies and their hot, white stars found 
this firmament of light confusing. But, 
engulfed in the human tide, he let him- 
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self be borne on. He scanned each 
pretty, powdered face that drifted by, 
as if beneath some drooping, feathered 
hat he might find what he sought. 
Slow-moving machines rolling theater- 
ward, whose occupants he could only 
glimpse, intrigued his interest. And yet 
his quest seemed idle enough, for, find- 
ing himself shoved into line before a 
theater ticket window, he thrust in his 
money, purchased a ticket for a per- 
formance whose very name he did not 
know. 

The curtain had gone up when he was 
shown to his seat—a good one, by 
chance—and left to yawn through the 
first act of a musical extravaganza. He 
did not even look at his program until 
the second scene—a Siamese temple set 
that, he knew, was ag perfect as it was 
decorative. Then he stooped to re- 
cover it from the floor to see who had 
designed the scenes, and, as he fished 
about under his seat, a storm of hand- 
clapping announced the entrance of 
some favorite. 

He looked up. black- 


Down the 


marble steps swayed a temple dancer, 
lithe, perfect-limbed, clad, it seemed to 
him, in golden scales. 
her face at first, for her head was flung 
back so that her fantastic, sweeping 
headdress rayed out behind her, fan- 


He did not see 


shaped. Then, on tiptoe, she straight- 
ened slowly, smiled upon the rocking 
house. 

It was Dorinda. 

Herrick’s hand trembled upon the 
program, crumpled it to nothing. Dor- 
inda! Vaguely, he had expected to find 
her under the dazzling lights she loved. 
But it was strange to think her name 
was flashing outside among them, as it 
doubtless was. His quest had not been 
hard. He leaned forward, watched the 
curtain fall upon that golden 
watched it rise again and again. 
in a daze, he encored 
others. 

He had not seen her since the fright- 


grace, 
Still 
her with the 


ful morning of her return to, and de- 
parture from Herrick House, two years 
before. Then the debacle had seemed 
complete. But not as complete as it 
seemed later, when, after his mother’s 
sudden death, he had joined a company 
of distinguished botanists who were 
seeking certain orchidaceous specimens 
in African swamp lands. Ten months 
they had trekked through jungle trails, 
risked life and limb, lain parched with 
jungle fever—for the sake of a single 
flower—diabolical bloom, blood-stained 
and dark, which, poisonous as it was, 
might have been begotten from some 
evil spell. 

Those had been hideous months; 
not the discomfort—for that usually 
attends adventure—but the loneliness 
had made them hideous. For in waste 
spaces, one thinks. And Herrick had 
thought, unceasingly. In particular, of 
the girl who had been his wife. He 
thought so much about her that when 
his comrades sailed for home he did 
not accompany them, but lingered in 
Gibraltar, where the bustling tourist life 
seemed to help dim her memory, and 
nothing reminded him of her. 

But restlessness had possessed him. 
He wandered through Spain, spent a 
winter on the Riviera, a summer in the 
Alps. And now, home again, on his 
first night in New York, he had come 
upon her like this. 

When the curtain fell upon the sec- 
ond act he stumbled up the aisle, and 
asked an usher to direct him to the stage 
door. 

“Mrs. Herrick,” he told the pink- 
shirted gentleman who lounged before 
it, then smiled grimly at the man’s stare. 
“Miss Deane. Where 
room?” 

A crumpled bill persuaded the fellow, 
and Martin, led past the mysterious re- 
cesses behind the stage, found himself 
knocking on her door. “Come in,” 
called a well-remembered voice. 

He turned the knob. 


is her dressing 





Een 


She saw him first in the mirror; the 
powder puff slipped through her fingers, 
the tiny lamp on which black grease 
for her brows and lashes was melting 
burned on. At last she gestured the 
maid, who was hooking her costume, 
to leave them. 

“Why are you here?” she demanded, 
bright-eyed, hard, hostile. 

Martin tried to find beneath the 
grease paint and the enamel the Dorinda 
he knew. She was beautiful, brilliant, 
as she used to be, but with an addi- 
tional hardness. She glittered now, like 
the golden scales that covered her, the 
jewels in her plumed headdress. He 
wanted to see her tender and gay once 
more. To remember her that way. 

“Chance. I bought a ticket, took my 
seat—and you danced on. Then I had 
to see you—talk to you ig 

“There’s nothing to be said, is there?” 

Martin shrugged, a weary, baffled lit- 
tle gesture. After all, what was there 
to say to this glittering creature whose 
very voice was strange? Had he been 
grieving for a dream? A bell shrilled, 
and he knew desperately that he could 
not leave her like this. Somewhere, 
under those scales, those gleaming 
baubles and artifices, was the Dorinda 
of old. He had to find her! 

“Yes!” His voice rang out as some 
one knocked, “Dorinda, I——” 

“Wait here!” she commanded, catch- 
ing up a length of gauze, and flying to 
the door. “I only go on for ten min- 
utes.” 

He heard faint music, far-off ap- 
plause, but the ten minutes spun out in- 
terminably. At last she returned, and 
he waited while behind the screen she 
tore off her garb and removed part of 
her make-up. It was a slow process, 
for people kept coming in. Her pub- 
licity man, the manager, an usher with 
flowers which she tossed aside con- 
temptuously.. And then, while she 
pulled a little velvet hat low upon her 
hair, the maid said: 
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“Mr. Alland, with the  third-act 
sketches.” 
Martin jumped to his feet. It was 


still Alland, was it? Why the devil 
should he, Martin, be sitting here? And 
why, more particularly, should he be 
yearning to thrash another man who 
came to a dancer’s dressing room? 

“T can’t look at them to-night. Tell 
him to come with them in the morning.” 
Then, ready, in a dark fur wrap that 
snuggled up about her chin, she turned. 

“We can’t talk here. Will you come 
to my apartment for a few minutes?” 

They were both silent in the cab. It 
drew up presently before an old-fash- 
ioned brick apartment building facing 
Central Park, and he followed her into 
the elevator. It gave him a queer lit- 
tle thrill when the man addressed her 
as Mr. Herrick. 

“You keep your—married name?” 
he murmured as she unlocked the door. 

“Oh, yes. It’s better ~ woe 
stopped short, snapped on the lights in 
the pleasant living room. He looked 
about him curiously. It was a charm- 
ing room, a gay room, that suited her 
perfectly—or would have suited the old 
Dorinda. She smiled faintly as his gaze 
roved about, took in the low bookcases, 
the gay cushions, the chintz-framed 
windows that, by day, must overlook 
the Park. 

He expressed his appreciation of the 
charming setting. 

“T told you once I had a chintz soul. 
Well She had removed her hat 
and the light gleamed on her russet hair 
as she bent over a console table on 
which stood a lamp ‘and a bowl of 
yellow flowers. These she fingered 
gently. “There’s something, of course, 
that you have to say. I think I know. 
You want a divorce. It could have 
been arranged—but I haven’t known 
where to reach you.” 

“Alland will marry you,” said Mar- 
tin. “It still is AHand!” 

“Alland has designed the sets of two 
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productions in which I danced. That’s 
all. He’s a friend, 1 suppose. He 
never was more than that.’ 

And as she looked at him, he knew 
that she spoke the truth. 

“If you'd believed me, Martin, and 
not your suspicions- 

Her voice held a haunting regret for 
his having failed her. And though its 
pathos hurt him terribly, it roused a 
deathless hope in his breast. 

“If. 1 had the chance again-—is there 
some one else, Dorinda?” 

She shook her head. 

“There’s no one. Not even you, Mar- 
tin, now. I’m sorry—but when you let 
me go, without a word e 

“You want me to leave you!” 
tin picked up his hat. “You spoke of 
a divorce. You'd rather not be tied 
to me, of course. I don’t blame you. 
Whenever you want it-—” 

“Wait!” she cried, for the second 
time that night. She turned, and came 
toward him impulsively. ‘You’re lonely, 
Martin—I hadn’t thought of that. I’ve 
cheated you, all this time——” 

Slimly silhouetted against the dark 
portieres, her fingers entwined in a 
tassel, she smiled at him. 

“You’ve a son, Martin, whom you’ve 
been cheated out of. I'll bring him to 
you.” 

“A son!” he echoed, blinking at her, 
as she vanished. Impossible! 

But it wasn’t. For she came back 
burdened with a sleeping child, whose 
diminutive profile was so like his own 
as to be almost funny. He was a warm, 
pink, sleeping baby, and yet he was pre- 
cisely like the portrait of a certain be- 
wigged judge that hung in the Her- 
rick library, and like the big man who 
hung over him. 


” 


Mar- 


“T had a right to keep him all to my- 


self. He was mine!” Deftly, she laid 
the child upon the Chesterfield, adjusted 
the lamp shade so that no light would 
fall’ upon the rose-leaf face. Martin, 
shy-fingered, touched his son’s cheek. 


“Is he always as warm as this?” 
Martin didn’t notice her defiance. 

Dorinda no longer hard or cold, noth- 
ing but mother now, knelt beside the 
pink bundle. 

“Good heavens, Martin, you don’t 
think he has any fever! He did have a 
little cold this morning———” She looked 
up at her husband imploringly. And 
as if a year or more of paternity ac- 
tually did lie behind him, he comforted 
her. 

“Nonsense! 
sleeping. 


See how easily he’s 
‘My dear girl, you mustn’t!” 

He broke off, confused, embarrassed, 
but she didn’t seem to notice. Neither 
did she notice that his arm lay lightly 
about her shoulders as she knelt there 
beside him and the child. She reached 
up, stroked his, hand absently—an old 
trick of hers. And then, without know- 
ing*how it happened, they found them- 
selves in each other’s arms. 

“To think of all I’ve missed!” said 
Martin time later. ‘“‘Dorinda— 
you'll have to devote the rest of your 
life to making it up to me!” 


some 


She leaned her russet head upon his 
shoulder as if she were very tired. 
“T will!” 


voice. 


There was a lilt in her 
“Oh, Martin, we've missed you, 
too. But it was the only way. I didn’t 
want him to grow up in the shadow of 
—the House of Herrick; with false val- 
ues, false ideals. It’s a terrible thing, 
this living up to one’s past!” 

She wanted him to understand, and 
not be hurt. 

“If my son grows up to his mother, 
dear——” Martin murmured, his lips 
against her cheek. ‘“‘What,-by the way, 
is his name?” 

She disengaged herself. 

“Why, Martin! Henry Garland 
Herrick, after his great-grandfather, the 
judge. He’s the image of that portrait 
of him in the library!” 

And Martin laughed like a happy 
boy. 
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DEBUTANTE, flippant and 
A bobbed-haired, who had a 
knack of sizing up her friends 
with some accuracy, once referred to 
young Maclean Wright as the “Finished 
Product”—the perfectly blended and 
balanced result of four leisurely years 
at an ivy-walled, Eastern university, a 
generous allowance, and a careless, but 
fundamentally correct upbringing by 
Knickerbocker parents who were com- 
fortably secure both as to income and 
position, 

To a casual observer, unable to pene- 
trate the veneer of mingled flippancy 
and reserve which he was wont to as- 
sume among strangers, he might well 
have appeared as a kind of imitation 
man, a neatly clad shell, a dancing pup- 
pet. Yet, to those who knew him well 
he occasionally revealed an inherent 
greatness of heart and spirit that was 
wholly worth while. Those who moved 
in the same unhurried stratum as he 
and enjoyed the same easy privileges, 
claimed that this basic virtue was due 
to his upbringing; others caustically as- 
serted that the virtue existed in spite of 
his surroundings, not on account of 
them. But this, of course, is merely 
a time-old question to be forever ar- 
gued concerning the Maclean Wrights 
of this world. 

On an August morning about nine 
o’clock Maclean Wright appeared at the 
door of the Northern Maine Limited’s 
sweltering, swaying dining car, glanced 
anxiously down the row of coatless, 
perspiring breakfasters, then made his 
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way with leisurely determination to- 
ward the only vacant seat in the car. 
The table happened to be for two, and 
as he took his seat he made a hurried, 
yet discreet survey of the girl opposite 
him. She appeared, at the moment, at 
a humorous disadvantage, since she was 
engaged in wiping delicately from her 
cheek the spray of a recalcitrant grape- 
fruit, blinking absurdly, looking pat- 
ently annoyed at the world in general. 

She was rather a nice-looking girl, 
Maclean concluded, and tried imme- 
diately, as was his unconscious habit, to 
conjure up in his mind some vague pic- 
ture of the usual tenor of her existence. 
It was not easy this time. Her clothes 
—the trim, dark serge suit, the small 
hat of soft straw—were not exactly 
smart, merely neat. Certainly, there 
was no ostentation about her. Her 
brown hair was carefully, yet unfash- 
ionably done; her eyes candid and 
blue; her features irregular, yet some- 
how attractive. 

Just an ordinary, nice, freckle-faced 
girl, he decided—from some middle- 
sized New England town with elm- 
shaded streets, wide and dusty side- 
walks, and stolid old houses painted 
white. He imagined that she attended 


church meetings with some regularity ; 
was, perhaps, the office assistant of the 
town’s rising young lawyer. 

An Ethiopian appeared beside the 
table, perilously balancing a heavy tray. 
The girl dug her spoon tentatively 
in the grapefruit before her; it slithered 


across the plate. Maclean was in- 
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stantly aware of a moist trickle upon 
his left cheek. 

“Oh! I’m dreadfully sorry!” the girl 
cried, and actually blushed crimson. 
This at once interested him; he had 
come lately to look upon the feminine 
blush as a peculiar device existing solely 
in the brains of a few novelists who 
remained sentimental in an age of stark 
realism. 

“Grapefruit,” he remarked politely, 
“is liable to misbehave in the most ex- 
pert hands.” 

Silence—until the girl asked him 
gently if he would mind having the 
window open; there was a wire screen; 
the cinders wouldn’t come in He 
opened the window, permitted his cas- 
ual consideration of her to proceed. 
Here, he told himself, we have the young 
American ingénue—not the pampered 
pet of the ballroom, but the genuine, 
small-town ingénue, who causes a flut- 
ter in the hearts of the American House 
loafers as she sails down Main Street 
in her battered Ford; who leads a 
wholly virtuous, but none too thrilling 
existence, an existence whose dullness 
is only mitigated by such high lights 
as the Town Hall Ball, the County Fair, 
and Commemoration Day at the local 
high school. That she had written the 
prize-winning essay on Patriotism, he 
felt sure. 

“T hope to goodness,” the girl observed 
suddenly, “that it will be cooler than 
this at Pine Bay.” 

Maclean gave a little start of surprise. 
He, of course, was bound for Pine Bay 
—indeed, so much must have been evi- 
dent to the rest of the passengers from 
his altogether correct gray-green golf- 
ing tweeds, the fuzzy stockings, and 
low-heeled brogues of Norwegian grain. 
But, somehow, he couldn’t visualize the 
girl in the smart Pine Bay setting. 

“Pine Bay,” he told her, “is the cool- 
est place on the coast—atmospherically 
and otherwise. I’ve often been there 
before. You staying up there long?” 


, 
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She seemed pleasingly confused at his 
interest. 

“Only for a week with some friends 
—the Wentworths. Do you happen to 
know them?” 

This time he was frankly astounded. 
He, of course, was going to the Went- 
worths’. But she—— At this instant 
the Ethiopian returned, bringing coffee 
and congealed eggs which momentarily 
claimed his attention. 

“I’m going to Ella’s, too,” he said, 
buttering a cube of corn bread. “Know 
any of the crowd she’s asked?” 

She shook her head. 

“Only by name, except Ella. She’s 
a cousin of mine. I heard, though, that 
Leila Trevor is going to be there—the 
New York society girl, you know.” 

He winced inwardly, but gallantly 
concealed any visible manifestation. 
To him, the term was suggestive of 
cheap movie subtitles, or the Sunday 
sections of certain florid newspapers. 
It stamped his companion—he admitted 
the fact regretfully—as remote, differ- 
ent. There was no conscious snobbish- 
ness in his reasoning; merely a convic- 
tion that they were—well, poles apart. 

“T know Leila,” he informed her 
without enthusiasm. “She’s already 
up there, with her brother Boyce. 
There'll be about eight altogether 
in the party, I guess. Some from 
New York, some from Boston, and 
perhaps a Philadelphian or _ two. 
Ella’s cosmopolitan.” He added mod- 
estly enough: “My name’s Maclean 
Wright. Maybe Ella’s mentioned me 
—as an old friend. Ella is one of those 
rare girls with whom one can satisfac- 
torily remain old friends after the first 
mutual exhilaration has subsided.” 

She gazed at him abstractedly, with- 
out replying; seemed frankly to be 
summing up his round, ruddy, boyish 
face, the crisp fair hair very definitely 
parted, his air of complacent, yet not 
at all aggressive assurance. Whether 
she approved of him he could not tell; 




















































he rather wanted to know. She was a 
girl, he concluded, who effectually con- 
cealed any clews to her mental processes 
or emotions—if she had any emotions. 
Here was a new subject for specula- 
tion and, later perhaps, experiment. 

They finished breakfast at the same 
time—was it coincidence ?—and strolled 
out of the dining car together. They 
passed by a smoking compartment 
where a stout drummer in startling, 
mauve-silk shirt sleeves was discours- 
ing upon “increased production” to an- 
other drummer in equally startling, 
orange-silk shirt sleeves, 

“Good heavens!” said Maclean. “In- 
creased production—on a morning like 
this! We ought to scratch out ‘E plur- 
ibus unum’ from beneath that aggres- 
sive national bird of ours, and substitute 
‘Increased Production,’ ” 

She smiled faintly, he observed— 
whether in derision or assent he wasn’t 
sure. That was the interesting thing 
about her Most smiles were so read- 
able. 

“Tt’s a state of mind,” he rambled on, 
assisting her through a swaying vesti- 
bule, “like stucco houses in suburbs, 
and buying every McCormack record 
that’s issued for the parlor Victrola— 
and reading pamphlets on efficiency.” 

“And movies?” she suggested. 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

“N-no. It doesn’t do to sneer at 
them. Did you see Griffith’s latest?” 

Here, at least, was a mutual bond be- 
tween New York and Kinghampton, 
Kinghampton, she had informed him, 
was the name of the town with the elm- 
shaded avenues and demure white 
houses. They took seats on the obser- 
vation platform, listened to the pleas- 
ant, clicking hum of the rails, watched 
fantastic horses and wagons moving 
eerily over grade crossings, as gates 
swung upward in clouds of swirling 
dust, 


He offered her a cigarette, which she 
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refused without any display of con- 
fusion—thus rising in his estimation, 

At the Pine Bay station—a shingle 
building with black signs, gold-lettered, 
indicating mileage to Boston and Mon- 
treal—there was a sports-model motor 
to meet them, handled by a swart Ital- 
ian chauffeur. It was a dark-blue ves 
hicle with lemon-colored wheels—long, 
low, vibrating softly—a piquant con- 
trast to the canopied hacks with negro 
drivers and lean horses with busy, fly- 
whisking tails. Maclean instantly ap- 
proved. It confirmed his previous 
opinion of the Wentworths’ good taste, 
striking as it did the happy medium 
between the somber, undistinguished, 
nation-wide car of moderate ‘price and 
the blatancy of the profiteer’s silver- 
and-aluminum importation. 

The girl beside him relapsed into 
silence. He decided, quite dispassion- 
ately, that she wouldn’t stand the test? 
that as an informal companion on the 
train she was all that could be expected, 
but that he would turn his attention in 
some other direction as soon as he had 
sized up the crowd Ella had invited. 
This, he felt, was wholly within his 
rights, 

Her voice came drifting into his 
thoughts, indulging in some casual com- 
ment about the placid, mirrorlike 
stretch of sea that margined the curving 
whiteness of the road. They swung 
round a corner, passed a gayly striped 
lighthouse, a stretch of fantastic red 
rocks; heard distant peals of laughter 
from a shingle golf club across a wav- 
ing field of daisies. 

Eventually, they veered sharply be- 
tween two white pillars, and drew up 
before the familiar, columned portico 
of the trim brick house. Ella Went- 
worth was on the steps to greet them, 
and he approved of her cool, apple- 
green dress, white shoes and stockings, 
hatless golden head gleaming in the 
morning stinshine. Ella was substan- 
tial without being fat, good-natured, de- 
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pendable. You knew instinctively that 
she would always be decent to you, if 
you were decent to her. That kind. 
She welcomed them cordially enough, 
yet was preoccupied. She invariably 
worked herself into a high state of ex- 
citement over her house parties. 

“Hello, Mary dear. Hello, Mac. 
I’m terribly glad to see you again. 
Goodness, aren’t you tired after that 
dreadful journey? Just imagine being 
in a train on a day like this! Trains 
are positive crimes—some day we'll all 
travel by aéroplane. The rest are all 
down at the tennis courts. Leave your 
bags here, Mac, and Dawson will take 
them up. Oh, of course, you want to 
go up to your room and powder your 
nose, Mary! How silly of me! 
When you’re ready, Mac, meet me 
here, and we'll go down to the courts.” 

When Ella rejoined him a quarter of 
an hour later they strolled through a 
shady arbor to the tennis courts, where 
Maclean encountered the other mem- 
bers of the party. He knew them all 
—Boyce Trevor, Harry Larkin, Spen- 
cer Malcolm, all of them confirmed and 
reliable week-enders. The two girls, 
Leila Trevor and Patty Merril; Leila 
the same as ever, alabaster white of 
complexion, raven hair, liquid violet 
eyes—Leila, who had caused more 
waves of emotion in the stag line than 
any other girl of her time. 

Miss Leila’s charm was greatly due 
to her own cleverness, because she 
rarely spoke except with her eyes— 
spoke to all men, from the most callow 
freshman to the tallest, gravest business 
man, in the same way. She was a girl 
who pinned all her faith, and rightly 
too, on her appearance. And Patty 
Merril, plump, vivacious blonde, her 
straw-colored, bobbed hair carefully 
combed out; infantile, pink-and-white 
face; wide, credulous brown eyes. Un- 
like Leila she talked a great deal, and 
said nothing; was always bubbling over 
with a tireless, but tiresome, ardor. 


For some minutes Maclean chatted 
in a desultory fashion with Patty, then, 
hearing her utter a _half-suppressed 
giggle and following the direction of 
her gaze, he saw the girl he had met on 
the train progressing slowly down the 
arbor toward them. She had changed 
her dress, and was wearing a creation 
of pink gingham, with a salient, float- 
ing, butterfly bow at the back. This, 
he felt, recovering from his surprise, 
was an accurate indorsement of all his 
speculations concerning her. Pink 
gingham at a house party! 

Ella introduced her—Mary Croft 
was her name-—to every one. 

“Be nice to her, Mac,” she whis- 
pered. “She’s a little cousin of mine.” 

He studied the girl again, furtively. 
She was already laughing, animated, 
her cheeks genuinely pink. Boyce 
Trevor was talking to her. He was 
patently polite—and very nearly patron- 
izing. For the second time it occurred 
to Maclean that there was something 
excessively prim and old-fashioned 
about the way she did her hair. 

He determined that “The Gingham” 
—he had mentally dubbed her thus— 
wasn’t going to bother him at all. He 
found himself wondering whether the 
girl wasn’t feeling just a tiny bit un- 
comfortable. Leila and Patty in sheer, 
vivid sweaters, plaid sports skirts, 
brown-and-white, rubber-soled shoes, 
rakish little felt hats, presented a con- 
trast that was, at least, striking. 

And yet The Gingham’s poise was 
undisturbed. True, she wasn’t talking 
much, but he knew enough of the fem- 
inine adolescent to realize that lack of 
conversation does not always imply a 
sense of discomfort; that too much con- 
versation is, usually, a surer indication 
of inward nervousness. 

Four of the group—Ella, Leila, and 
two men—sheered off easily to the ten- 
nis courts, swinging rackets, chattering 
gayly. Patty and Boyce Trevor pres- 
ently started an intent game of singles 
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in an adjacent court. Maclean and 
The Gingham were left on the bench. 
A sudden, dreadful suspicion leaped 
into his mind; and gradually, after a 
hasty survey of the situation, the sus- 
picion became a certainty. 

The Gingham had been set aside for 
his benefit! 

It was true enough, 
every possible test. There was no loop- 
hole. Methodically he wentghrough a 
process of elimination. He couldn’t very 
well devote his time tg Leila Trevor— 
after their break of aioveniter. They 
were now on polite speaking terms, but 
nothing else—an unsatisfactory rela- 
tionship hovering between friendship 
and mutual boredom that was the result 
of a prolonged and intensive “rush” on 
his part which had amounted to noth- 
ing. Yet, with Leila’s inherent savoir- 
faire and his own ability to find amuse- 
ment, he felt that they could carry off 
the situation well enough. 

Then there was Patty Merril. She 
was obviously infatuated with Boyce 
Trevor—so much so that their names 
were always being mentioned in the 
same breath, and she had ceased to be 
a possible factor of interest to free- 
lances of the stag line. Only Ella re- 
mained. She was, of course, the ideal 
hostess—but one never tried to monopo- 
lize Ella. She was too— 


The theory stood 


well, general ; 


treated every one in the same nice way; 
never paired, never sat out more than 
two dances in an evening. 

The stark fact was irrefutable. 
Pink Gingham had been set aside for 


The 
him. This corn-fed, country belle had 
been selected to amuse the great Mac- 
lean, wit of the dinner table, mainstay 
of collegiate theatricals, editor of the 
wittiest collegiate publication in the 
country. His egotism was, at the 
moment supreme. Was it, he haz- 
arded, some ghastly joke on Ella’s part, 
some whimsical experiment in psychol- 
ogy? His reveries were broken into by 
The Gingham’s voice. 


“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. 
Wright!” 

How’ utterly fatuous! Besides, he 
disliked being called Mr. Wright. He 
himself was accustomed to calling girls 
by their first names the second time he 
met them, and to have them utilize the 
familiar “Mac” in return—somehow he 
detested the intermediate stage of for- 
mality. 

“Nothing particular, Mary.” 

Her eyelids flickered slightly; he de- 
tected the faintest perceptible smile, not 
a flirtatious smile, though. It con- 
veyed, rather, a spirit of amiable toler- 
ance—as if she were making allowances 
for him. It upset his equa.simity, 

“Do you always call girls by their 
first names as soon as you meet them?” 

“Yes, Mary—if they interest me at 
all.” 

“And if they don’t?” 

“Why, I don’t say enough to them to 
call them anything.” 

She laughed outright. 

“You haven’t had a chance to make 
your escape yet—hbesides, there are cer- 
tain amenities to be observed.” 

What the dickens was she driving at? 
Making fun of him, or criticizing him 
—or flirting? He promptly decided to 
squelch her, as she deserved, 

“T’ve been up at Ella’s so often,” he 
remarked casually, “that I know just 
how happy-go-lucky she likes her 
guests to be. The idea is to go off and 
do what you please whenever you 
want.” 

“Tf that’s the case,” she said, rising 
swiftly from the bench with a mocking 
little smile, “I’ll go up to the house, and 
get my unpacking done before lunch. 
Thanks so much for enlightening me.” 

He stared after her retreating figure. 
Certainly, he had to admit, she had 
scored the first point. He turned to 
discover Ella coming off the courts, 
flushed and victorious. 

“Your cousin is an original person,” 
he remarked soberly. 
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Ella—always loyal—merely said: 

“I do hope you like her, Mac. It’s 
really her first house party. She’s per- 
fectly sweet, and so anxious to be nice. 
She’s got a wonderful character ; rather 
like—like a finely tempered steel blade, 
if you see what I mean.” 

Like a tempered blade of steel. As 
he strolled toward the house in silence, 
at Ella’s side, he reflected upon that 
statement. It was probably true. The 
unfortunate part of it was that a char- 
acter of that kind, laudable as it was, 
could only be out of date at such a place 
as Pine Bay. 

“Don’t hand her your heaviest line,” 
Ella said suddenly. “She might fall 
for it—and that would be dreadful!” 

“No,” he replied thoughtfully, “I 
don’t think I will.” 


At four o’clock they were all stand- 
ing in a noisy group upon the steps of 
the golf club. Boyce Trevor had gone 


in to see the secretary, to arrange for 


their temporary membership. Sud- 
denly and almost tearfully The Ging- 
ham announced that she didn’t know 
how to play golf. 

“What?” shrieked Patty Merril. 

“Don’t play golf!” echoed Steven 
Malcolm. 

“But what do you do in summer?” 
cried Leila Trevor. 

“Miss Croft and I have arranged to 
take the Biddle roadster for a spin 
down the Shore Road,” said Maclean 
Wright, quick as a flash. “That is, if 
it won’t inconvenience you.” 

He was frowning angrily at Boyce 
Trevor. 

“Why, take it, of course,” Ella 
breathed gratefully. She alone realized 
at the moment the significance of that 
little sobriquet—the Finished Product. 

He and The Gingham took the road- 
ster and hummed down the chalk-white, 
winding road that led along a rock- 
strewn shore. He drove fast, yet con- 
fidently. Once or twice he glanced at 


the girl beside him, immobile, hand 
clutching her little straw hat, faint smile 
hovering at her lips. Other girls had 
shown nervousness, even screamed, 
whey he had taken corners in this 
fashion. 

On they swept, through stretches of 
straggling pine forests, sandy soil 
gleaming ghostly white like pallid snow 
in the shadow of dark-columned alleys; 
past apple grchards fragrant and rust- 
ling in the soft afternoon breeze. 

They stopped at a white, rambler- 
covered cottage where two genteel spin- 
sters in alpaca dresses served tea and 
squares of crisp gingerbread at quite 
fabulous prices; sat at an oaken table 
in a somber room where copper kettles 
and pans gleamed in long rows upon the 
wainscoted walls. Conversation turned 
to plans for the week-end. 

“There’s to be a dance to-night at the 
Bluebell Club,” he informed her. “I 
suppose we all go. Generally the 
Bluebell functions are a riot. Too gen- 
erous with the liquor——” 

“If that’s the case,” she said primly, 
“T’ll stay home.” 

He set down his teacup with a clat- 
ter. 

“You for prohibition ?” 

“In principle, anyway.” 

It was a tactical error on her part. 

“T hardly drink at all myself,” he 
assured her, “but I don’t see why a man 
shouldn’t be allowed to go to hell if he 
wants to.” 

He bit into a muffin as he watched 
her, hoping vaguely that she might be 
a little shocked. But she merely said: 

“The crowd up here think of noth- 
ing but momentary pleasures.” 

Her voice trailed away, as if she were 
lost in a sudden maze of thought. 

“Only thing worth while,” he mur- 
mured, experiencing that pungently de- 
lightful cynicism which is the privilege 
of twenty-two. 

His net conclusion, as they rode 
homeward through the lengthening pine 
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shadows was: 1. She was interesting— 
ina way. 2. She was totally “different.” 
3. She was virtuous to the nth degree. 
4. She probed a little deeper into abstract 
problems than he. 5. He could not 
aftord to devote much of his time to her. 


That night Ella took them all to the 
dance at the Bluebell Club. It was a 
typical gathering of its kind, in which 
the newly poor and socially secure al- 
lowed itself to blend harmoniously with 
the newly rich and socially uncertain— 
because the one was indispensable to the 
other; because the newly rich supplied 
the Boston orchestra and the flowing 
cup, and because the newly poor sup- 
plied that intangible cachet of approval 
necessary for every successful Pine Bay 
function. 

Ella’s party entered the ballroom in 
a cheerful, chattering crowd, and out of 
an injudicious, but humane, impulse 
Maclean asked Mary Croft to dance. 
Although five negroes were blaring out 
an astoundingly syncopated version of 
the “Blue Danube” she could not toddle 
~—tried to amiably, but simply couldn’t. 
Maclean, who was an expert dancer 
and knew that he was, had to content 
himself with gliding about the room in 
the smooth, old-fashioned way. He 
never spoke while he danced, feeling 
that to do so was a species of sacrilege. 
Terpsichore was, to him, a muse whom 
one followed reverently or not at all. 

At the end of twenty-four minutes— 
timed by the clock above a glimmering 
marble mantelpiece—he was still danc- 
ing with The Gingham. 

Imperceptibly, but unerringly he ap- 
proached the middle of the room where 
the stag line had gathered in an uncer- 
tain hollow square, and palpably pa- 
raded her charms to and fro, like the 
monotonous trips of a ferryboat, before 
the blasé cluster of dinner coats and 
youthful faces. But The Gingham 
didn’t go. : 

Eventually—after the sixth dance— 
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he remarked laconically, with irre- 
proachable, yet frigid politeness : 

“Seen the garden? Lovely.” 

They crossed the wide veranda, went 
down the steps into a formal garden of 
flower beds-and gravel paths pallid blue 
in the light of a young moon, They 
found a bench and sat down in silence. 
Fireflies cavorted lazily in the blackness 
beneath the trees. The night was 
warm, fragrant, irresistible—the es- 
sence of suthmer. Mary Croft, he saw, 
was gazing earnestly up at the moon, 
her pointed little chin supported in one 
palm; elbow resting on knee, She 
looked especially attractive at the mo- 
ment, in a clean, refreshing, nice way 
—so that, quite naturally, he leaned for- 
ward and unconcernedly kissed the soft 
curve of her cheek. She leaped up 
from the bench. 

“How could 
“How dare you!” 

He, too, stood up. 

“That’s not a highly original re- 
mark,” he said, smiling. 

She flung a scornful glance at him, 
then hurried back toward the club- 
house, He lighted a cigarette, chuck- 
ling—but the chuckle seemed to stick in 
his throat. After all, it wasn’t so 
funny. He began—strangest thing of 
all—to regret the impulse which had 
prompted that foolish little display of 
affection. A sacred rule of his code— 
never to regret an impulse—was there- 
by shattered. Confound the girl! 
What made her take life so seriously? 
He kicked loose gravel about the path 
for a moment or two; then turned and 
hurried after her, hands deep in his 
pockets, humming a worried little tune. 

In the smoking room adjoining the 
ballroom a group of men were ladling 
from a silver bowl an electrical fluid, 
the precise composition of which was, 
as usual, the subject of much earnest 
speculation. The sound of their voices 
penetrated through the curtained arch- 
way that hid them. Some one swore 


you?” she gasped. 
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loudly. Maclean, who had regained 
his place in the stag line, instinctively 
found his eyés searching for The Ging- 
ham. He discovered her in a corner with 
a young college boy, saw her wince as 
the profanity drifted to her ears. The 
boy at her side guffawed—as if he had 
heard something clever. 

From beyond the curtains came a 
raucous voice, reciting an anecdote 
about a young man who went to a drug 
store. Maclean hurried through the 
archway, and faced the disheveled gath- 
ering at the punch bowl. 

“Tone down, you fellows,” he said, 
with all the casualness he could mus- 
ter. “They can hear everything you 
say in the other room.” 

A man called Blythe, ruddy, bull- 
necked, broad of beam, his jet hair 
wildly disheveled, ambled unsteadily 
up to Maclean, and stood swaying be- 
fore him. 

“This from Maclean!” he said, ad- 
dressing his companions with a flourish 
of hisarm. ‘“Admonition to guard our 
tongues—from the mos’ profane ser- 
geant ever known in the R. O. T. C.!” 

Maclean flushed. 

“There are occasions for swearing— 
like everything else.” 

Blythe chuckled congestedly ; his face 
was quite purple. 

“Oh—doesn’t that get your goat? 
Why, God & 

“Shut cried Maclean, 
moved threateningly toward him. 

Blythe backed away, laughing idioti- 
cally. Maclean turned and stalked out 
of the room. He felt distinctly a fool. 
He slid across the dance floor, ap- 
proaching The Gingham, who was fox- 
trotting with a pallid, desperate-looking 
Italian count. 

“Cut in?” he asked complacently. 

To his utter amazement she whis- 
pered something in her partner’s ear; 
they passed by him, without hesitation. 
The snub of snubs. 


up!” 


and 


He was first dumfounded, then fu- 
rious, 

“T’ll show her!” he told himself, 
gritting his teeth. “I'll show her if I’m 
troubling about her—after that!” 

He felt, somehow, that she was suffi- 
ciently interested in him to be mildly 
jealous. He saw Blythe’s wife, slen- 
der, blond, and suave, dancing. He cut 
in; clasped her to him. They danced 
perfectly together, in a haze of rhyth- 
mic emotion. He spent the balance of 
the evening with her. In a secluded 
corner of the veranda they sat out and 
watched the progress of the moon. 

At one o’clock Boyce Trevor found 
them out there; and whispered hur- 
riedly to Maclean: 

“Don’t overdo it, Mac. Blythe has 
his eye on you—and you know how ugly 
he can be when he loses his senses.” 

This had no effect whatever on Mac- 
lean, 

3y two the dance was over. At the 
front door he discovered Mary Croft 
waiting for Blythe’s coupé to take her 
home. Ella, it appeared, had somehow 
missed her in the confusion; and had 
already gone home. 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t let Blythe 
drive you home!” Maclean managed to 
whisper in her ear. “You don’t know 
the man 

“You, of all people, to try to pro- 
tect me!” she cried scornfully, and with 
a toss of her head, she climbed into 
Blythe’s coupé; waved a gay little hand 
to Boyce Trevor, and disappeared in 
the darkness of the night. 

She was in Ella’s house five 
minutes later—because Maclean, driv- 
ing the Biddle roadster, kept close be- 
hind Blythe’s coupé all the way. And 
Blythe knew it. 

The whole of the following day was 
devoted to a picnic upon the red rocks 
of Pine Point. It was all terribly dull 
and stupid, Maclean thought. Ob- 
viously meant to be paired off with 
Mary—even she couldn’t deny it—he 
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found the situation, at best, unsatisfac- 
tory. Her attitude toward him was one 
of admirably cool formality, a clever at- 
titude because no one detected it but 
himself; it was, nevertheless, vastly 
different from the pleasantly flirtatious 
spirit that had prevailed over their 
motor ride the afternoon before. 

“I’m making a complete fool of my- 
self,” he told himself, and wondered 
why he did it. Assiduously he sup- 
plied her with everything that was to 
be found in the tempting picnic baskets 
—sandwiches, ginger ale, cake and 
fruit—and received on each occasion 
her polite, but perfunctory, thanks. 
Early in the afternoon he pleaded the 
necessity of sending a telegram from 
Pine Bay village, and made his escape 
in the roadster in a state of solitary de- 
pression. The shouts of merriment 
that pursued him from the rock-strewn 
beach seemed a mockery. 

Maybe, as Ella had said, the girl had 
a character like a finely tempered blade 
of steel. Admirable, perhaps, but 


rather more of a liability than an asset 


these days, he concluded cynically. He 
pondered over this as he drove a golf 
ball viciously around five holes—mak- 
ing the fourth in bogey, and not even 
realizing the fact. 

He decided to keep up the Blythe 
campaign. It provided the necessary 
fillip to life. There was to be a dance 
at Ella’s house that evening. He won- 
dered obscurely whether Mary Croft 
had even noticed the Blythe campaign, 
and decided that he didn’t care whether 
she had noticed it or not—and knew 
suddenly that he was lying to himself, 


On the veranda of Ella Wentworth’s 
home, at midnight of that same day, 
Maclean and Mrs. Blythe were sitting 
out—had been sitting out for nearly an 
hour. Across the cream-colored win- 
dow shades dancing figures flitted, at- 
tenuated and grotesque. From the 
half-open door came the rising and fall- 
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orchestra—two 
and a metallic 


ing cadence of the 
banjos, a saxophone, 
piano: 
“Say it with mu-sic, 
Beau-tee-ful mu-sic. 
Somehow, they'd rather be kissed.” 

Maclean was in a state of somber 
depression, following a ten-minute spell 
of silence. He decided ultimately, as 
he watched Mrs, Blythe inhaling her 
cigarette from its amber holder with 
that ostentation which some women 
consider a necessary accompaniment to 
the worship of nicotine, that the whole 
business was excessively foolish. His 
mind, somehow, kept reverting to Mary 
Croft—and the fact annoyed him. He 
prepared to rise, with an elaborate and 
polite excuse that would bring them 
back to the dance floor, but at that mo- 
ment Boyce Trevor came up to them 
hurriedly, in a state of ill-concealed agi- 
tation, 

“You two,” he whispered, “you're 
crazy! Blythe’s been drinking all the 
evening. He’s fighting mad. Looking 
for you both! Says he wants te kill 
you, Mac. You know how he 
gets——”” 

He seized Mrs. Blythe gently by the 
arm, 

“Come on, Dorothy, 
home.” 

She agreed with the utmost placidity, 
conveying to Maclean an absurd im- 
pression that such situations were al- 
most daily incidents in her existence. 

“There’s only one thing for you to 
do, Mac,” Trevor said gravely. “Go 
up to your room, and stay there till the 
others get Blythe out of the house.” 

Maclean flushed hotly. 

“Nonsense! There’s no harm 

“Of course there’s no harm,” Trevor 
told him sharply. “Every one realizes 
that. But don’t be a fool. Blythe 
isn’t sane. Do as I tell you and we'll 
all thank you for it. No heroics re- 
quired against a man in Blythe’s condi- 
tion.” 


I'll take you 
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He hurried Mrs. Blythe away toward 
a waiting, purring car whose headlights 
were casting twin, oblique shafts of 
light across the darkness of the lawn. 

Maclean wandered down the veranda 
in a state of indecision. Was discre- 
tion, he asked himself slowly, in this case 
the better part of valor? Ella Went- 
worth herself decided the problem for 
him by appearing suddenly on the 
lighted threshold and whispering to 
him: 

“Please go upstairs, Mac—as Boyce 
suggested. We don’t want any more 
trouble than we can help.” 

He climbed the stairs soberly to his 
room, and sat there smoking cigarettes, 
meditating upon the absurdity of it all. 
If only men and women could learn to 
take pleasures in moderation. That, 
he concluded, was the crux of the 
trouble. Wearied youth, attempting 
the gamut of emotions, simply to 
prevent itself from falling asleep 
of sheer boredom. They were all 
the same, except Ella—and Mary 
Croft, The Gingham. Suppose every 
one behaved and thought as she did— 
how would his world be then? He 
wondered, and the idea fascinated him. 

He could hear her now, moving 
slowly about the creaking floor of her 
bedroom, which was next to his. 
Through the flimsy partition door, con- 
cealed by a chintz curtain stretched 
across a darkened alcove, he could hear 
the tinkling sound of things upon her 
dressing table. She could not sleep in 
the house, she had confessed to him; 
it was so utterly different in atmosphere 
from the century-old serenity of her 
own home. A vestal virgin, he mused, 
preparing meticulously for her night 
vigil. 

His lips curved into a gentle smile. 

Suddenly he sat bolt upright in his 
chair, as there came to his ears the 
sound of some tremendous, unwieldy 
bulk crashing against the woodwork of 
the passage outside his room. 
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“Maclean Wright! 
you?” called a thick voice. 

Something deep down within him, un- 
controllable and victorious over fear, 
made him answer loudly and calmly: 

“Right in here, Blythe.” 

The door burst open, clattering 
against the wall. Blythe faced him, a 
swaying, menacing, pitiable yet terrify- 
ing figure, all disheveled—eyes blood- 
shot, lips twitching. 

“Where’s my wife?” 

Maclean had a wild desire to laugh, 
but controlled himself. 

“Trevor took her home some time 
ago,” he said calmly. 

He lighted another cigarette, and 
stood up, his back- to the chintz- 
curtained alcove. Blythe watched his 
every movement with frowning suspi- 
cion. 

“Where’s proof?” he demanded, then 
waving an accusing finger, shouted: 
“You're a damn liar—’at’s what you 
are!” 

With a quick, decisive movement he 
whipped out from his pocket something 
that gleamed brightly in the lamplight; 
raised it menacingly. For perhaps the 
first time in his life Maclean was acutely 
conscious of fear; knew he was des- 
perately afraid; felt a spasm of numb- 
ing terror creeping through his veins. 

“Where’s proof?” Blythe reiterated. 
“I want proof, by Jove, or I’ll shoot 
you !” 

His voice rose to a shrill scream. 

“Put that gun down and listen to 
me,” Maclean said. His voice was 
trembling, and he was horribly aware 
of it. “There’s absolutely nothing be- 
tween Mrs. Blythe and myself. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
suggest it. You’re talking arrant non- 
sense, and acting like a temperamental 
peasant!” 

“You’re a liar!” Blythe bellowed, 
and his fingers closed convulsively 
about the revolver. “You're s 
The words died, all of a sudden, 


Where 


are 














queerly upon his lips; his eyes were 
wide and round with amazement. At 
that instant Maclean was conscious of 
something warm and white sliding 
about his neck; white arms—a woman’s 
arms. He heard, as in a dream, Mary 
Croft’s voice, cool and soft, directly be- 
hind him: 

“I think you have made a mistake, 
Mr, Blythe.” 

Blythe fidgeted, toyed with the revol- 
ver, his lips moving soundlessly. Mac- 
lean, taut and motionless, was dimly 
aware of a moth beating itself to a 
frantic death against a rose-shaded 
lamp upon a near-by table; the sound 
reached his ears, eerily intensified in the 
utter stillness of the room. He heard, 
too, Mary’s breathing, quick and tremu- 
lous, behind him. Blythe continued to 
stare at*her dumbly. 

“What you doin’ here’n Mac’s 
room?” he asked suddenly, and his 
wavering hand indicated the chintz cur- 
tain. He smiled craftily, “ ’Course. 
I see! Mos’ convenient. Just step be- 
hin’ there when any one comes in. Oh 
—clever !” 

Maclean, eyes still fastened on the re- 
volver, felt his heart leap within him. 
He wanted with all his strength to hit 
the man, knock him down, crush him— 
as he deserved to be crushed, He tried 
to lunge forward, but strong white 
arms detained him. He managed, 
then, to find his voice. 

“Miss Croft and I were married this 
afternoon, Blythe,” he said with a tre- 
mendous effort at calmness. “Now, 
kindly get out of this room!” 

“Say that again!” Blythe demanded. 

Maclean repeated what he had said. 

Blythe passed a quivering hand over 
his brow. He seemed suddenly dazed, 
helpless. 

“T don’t understand!” he moaned. 
“Everythin’s all mixed up—an’ upset. 
Guess I made a mistake.” 

He stood still, indecisively, for a mo- 
ment or two; then, slipping the revol- 
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ver into his pocket, saluted them grave 
ly and reeled from the room. 

They faced each other—The Ging- 
ham and the Finished Product—only 
she wasn’t wearing gingham this time, 
but a filmy, feminine thing of soft, 
cream-colored material and lace and rib- 
bons and flowers; her hair fell in rip- 
pling waves, with a sheen like satin if 
the lamplight, over her slender shoul 
ders. She was, he thought, almost if- 
relevantly, quite the loveliest thing he 
had ever seen. 

“Good heavens!” he 
shouldn’t have done that!” 

She was pale, defiant, wearing a 
mocking little smile. 

“Shouldn’t I? Well—I didn’t want 
a murder to happen. I heard his 
threat; and I don’t think there’s the 
Slightest doubt—he would have shot 
you,” 

Then, as a new aspect of the situa- 
tion seemed to strike her, she changed 
tone completely. Eyes flashing, she 
demanded : 

“But how dare you say that we were 
married ?” 

“We will, of course, get married to- 
morrow—first thing,” he assured her 
gravely, hands deep in pockets as he 
paced the length of the room. 

She regarded him with a twisted little 
smile. 

“Not at all. I'll be on my way home 
long before you’re up to-morrow.” 

“You can’t,” he stammered, galvan- 
ized to action. “You can’t. It would 
look—it would look is 

She started back toward her own 
room. When she had reached the 
chintz curtain she turned and faced 
him. 

“T suppose I ought to thank you, any 
way,” she remarked dispassionately, 
“for coming up to the mark so wonder- 
fully quickly. I see now why they call 
you the Finished Product.” 

He seized her hands. 
“Look here! You're going to marry 


said. “You 
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me some day, so why put it-off? I de- she sobbed. “Even w-when you kissed 
cided that ages ago—while I was driv- me in the garden I-last night. How can 
ing a golf ball over the links this after- I tell whether you really 14 
noon.” He interrupted her effectively. 

It was then that she burst into tears, “Convinced?” he asked after a while. 
and buried her head on his shoulder. “Almost!” she answered, a trifle 

“You're so awfully, awfully polite,” breathlessly, 

@A, 
HE invasion of London by the American narrow-toed shoe, says the New 
York Sun, has caused many fashionable women to have the little toe of 

each foot amputated! This reminds one of the time-worn story of the step- 
sisters of Cinderella who cut off not only their toes, but part of their heels in order 


to don the glass slipper and win the prince. But that was merely fancy, and 
this, incredible as it seems, is fact, not fiction. 


@aA, 
AARISIAN makers of fashion are at present busily engaged in designing a 
gown which, they say, will fill an obvious want. The new frock is to be 
designated a “robe de divorce” and will be worn exclusively by women who are 
participating in that legal ceremony. And it does seem, in view of the embar- 
rassing complications which occur—even in America!—during such proceedings 
that such a gown might prove a Heaven-sent blessing for all concerned. 


ARK AVENUE, one of New York’s most fashionable thoroughfares, recently 
witnessed an amazing spectacle within its sacred precincts. For several 
days astonished beholders might well have believed that Aladdin had rubbed his 
magic lamp and transformed that prim avenue into the crowded marts of Cairo 
on a féte day—or Rome at carnival time. For, within the bounds of several 
blocks, Park Avenue seethed with crowds of smartly gowned women and well- 
dressed men all participating in the various amusements offered for their enter- 
tainment and buying with gay abandon the variety of articles—useful and frivolous 
—designed to bring into the coffers of those who planned this unique streét fair 
money for charity. 

As the merrymakers entered Park Avenue at the beginning of the carnival, 
a circus held sway—a real old-time tent show with dogs and ponies, clowns and 
acrobats, side shows and all. And, most interesting of all, society women, both 
matrons and buds, were barkers, ticket sellers, ticket takers, venders of peanuts, 
pop corn and circus lemonade! When the circus had been witnessed there were 
other entertainments too numerous to mention. But one laughing throng clus- 
tered about an amusing booth watching well-known dowagers throw baseballs 
at small openings—if their aim was good a small and squealing pig came tum- 
bling out! 

An open-air theater, called the “Grand Giggle” and presided over by Mrs, 
Lydig Hoyt, presented to the clamoring crowd famous Broadway stars. 

Besides the entertainments, there were gay booths fantastically designed and 
flaunting the most flaming colors, in which society women in picturesque costumes 
hawked their wares. And the children were not forgotten. They wandered about 
feeling, in truth, like Alice in Wonderland as they sat in a tiny hut and drank 
make-believe tea served by the Mad Hatter himself. 

But more decorative even than the booths and the variegated colors of the 
carnival were the debs and subdebs, in dainty frocks, who mingled with the 
visitors and looked themselves like the flowers of the lovely garden that marked 
the end of Park Avenue’s transformation, 
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ELL, then, you mean that you 

W don’t intend to help me at 

all?” asked Howard van 
Ryn, almost angrily. 

“You know that I would do’ anything 
in the world for you, Howard, that I 
could Miriam Gaines answered 
him in her rich, patient voice, a voice a 
little too mature for a girl of twenty- 
four, 

As she sat in the great overstuffed 
armchair, she suggested the thought 
that all the extremely expensive, but 
commonplace, furnishings of the Gaines 
drawing-room had been chosen for her 
background. She, too, was handsome 
without distinction, well-made, good, 
but rather unimaginative. 


” 
do. 


In comparison, the young man who 
had been restlessly pacing the long 
Oriental rug might have been caught in 
some legendary forest, tamed and 
dressed in conventional clothes, but 
still imperfectly domesticated. With 
his straight, beautiful features, his 
slightly long hair, and his resilient walk, 
he might have been an interpreter of 
the arts, a musician for choice. As a 
matter of fact, he had the temperament 
without the brains, the desire without 
the creative power. Miriam had found 
that out long ago. 

“Would you—anything?” he 
manded eagerly. 

“Of course.” 

A shamefaced look came 
deep-set, very bright eyes. 

“You might hock your pearls,” he 
blurted out. 


de- 


into his 
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The girl took the suggestion very 
simply. A shade of greater weariness 
crossed her face. 

“I did that the last time—you needed 
money. I managed it because I had a 
synthetic string made in Paris, just like 
them. Dad had been so afraid of my 
being robbed while we were traveling. 
But as for my other jewels, you know 
that I don’t dare to make away with 
them. He likes to see me wear them, 
and notices if I don’t.” 

Howard dropped into a chair. 

“By Gad!” he ejaculated bitterly. 
“It is the most extraordinary thing— 
the daughter of a rich man, like you, 
never seeming to have anything at her 
own disposal. I suppose, since you 
don’t ride in street cars, he considers 
that you don’t even need car fare.” 

The girl was silent. Plain speaking 
had, for a long time, been the order of 
the day, at least on his part. She was 
thinking, as she always did, during one 
of these painful and increasingly fre- 
quent interviews, how greatly and 
strangely things had changed. The 
first time that Howard had come to her 
with his troubles, had let her see how 
worried he was by so unimportant a 
trifle as money, she had been thrilled by 
the sense of new intimacy. It had been 
wonderful to be so close to Howard 
as that, to know the details of his af- 
fairs. 

The first time that she had ven- 
tured, greatly daring, to ask for the 
privilege of helping him, she had 
trembled for fear of offending his deli- 
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cacy. When he had reluctantly ac- 
cepted, she had been overwhelmed with 
happiness. He had been able, with 
self-respect, to do so because their love 
justified him,  Trivialities like money 
did not count between them. 

With one of his abrupt movements 
he got up again and went to the other 
end of the room, seating himself at 
the piano. Miriam sighed with relief. 
He would play hiniself into a good 
humor. If he was also counting on the 
hypnotic effect that his music exercised 
over her—well, she didn’t mind that. 
Howard was a spoiled child; one 
doesn’t resent the infantile craft that a 
child uses, if the child loves one. He 
was playing something sweet and old- 
fashioned, launched directly at her 
nerves, instead of the curious, incom- 
prehensible modern stuff that he liked. 
She went on with her own thoughts. 

She had long ceased to think of 
money as trivial. Her father was also, 
He con- 
sidered that the less women had to do 
with business, the better. He consist- 
ently, therefore, provided lavishly for 
Miriam’s needs and gave her compara- 
tively little spending money, although 
she had, for some years, been the mis- 
tress of his house. Until now she had 
never minded. 

Miriam’s friends had often wondered 
why she did not marry. They would 
have called her just the type to be 
chosen early, probably by some well-to- 
do, not too young, professional man, 
who wanted a capable hostess for his 
guests and a dependable companion for 
his declining years. “Miriam would be 
an ideal wife for a rich widower,” 
Edith Travis had once summed her 
up. The reason for Miss Gaines’ con- 
tinued celibacy was the young man 
whose blond head seemed to focus the 
bright forenoon sunshine. He turned 
and spoke across the room. 

“Are you thinking—about it?’ 

She went to him and stood, with her 


in his way, old-fashioned. 
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arm resting on the piano, facing the 
downcast, mobile countenance. 

“How much do you want?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of wanting—this 
time.” As though with a jerk of his 
will, he looked squarely at her, the ur- 
gency of desperate sincerity in his eyes. 
“I must have seven thousand dollars— 
by to-morrow!” Behind his extraor- 
dinary vigor of manner was the hint of 
a threat. Again the contrast with his 
old way of deference, of devotion, 
stabbed the girl. 

“But, Howard, how do you expect 
me to get a sum like that?” 

“If you loved me as you say you do, 
you’d get it some way,” he answered 
doggedly. “Women have staged a rob- 
bery before this. That’s one way.” 

“Do you mean you want me to make 
Dad believe that somebody has stolen 
my diamonds? And sell them myself? 
I couldn’t! It would much 
lying to him. Besides, he would never 
rest until he got to the bottom of it. 
They were mother’s. I couldn’t keep 
it up.” 

“T’m afraid you couldn’t,” he an- 
swered dryly. The implication that not 
only a surplusage of conscience, but 
also a lack of brains lay at the root of 
her inability, made her flush. 

“Can’t it wait for a while, Howard ?” 
she asked. “Dad has always said that 
when I was twenty-five he would give 
me the income from that apartment 
house that belonged to mother, Can’t 
you put the people off for a few 
months ?” 

“No.” 

“Isn’t it—your old debts?” 

“Oh, it began that way,” he answered 
evasively. He got up and paced the 
room again. On the return trip he 
stopped behind her, placing his hands 
lightly on her shoulders. “Mirry,” 
he said, in the caressing tone that was 
so hypnotic to her will, “I’m in the 
devil of a fix. When I say that I must 
have the money by to-morrow, I’m in 


mean so 
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dead earnest.”” As she tried to turn, 
the grip on her shoulders grew stronger. 
“No, don’t look at me. There’s not a 
soul in the world I could tell this to ex- 
cept you, because—well, you'll under- 
stand, you'll make allowances. You 
do love me, don’t you, darling?” 

“Yes,” said Miriam huskily. A pre- 
monition of what was coming ran 
through her veins like ice. 

“You know how I’ve worried over 
those ghastly debts. of mine—made 
when I was trying to be a musician and 
found out I’d never be anything more 
than a gifted amateur. I’ve even taken 
money from you! Yes, I know you 
were glad to help, but a man kates to be 
under obligations of that kind to a 
woman. I got tired of having the 
things dragging after me, year after 
year, like a ball and chain on my ankle. 
I wanted’—the hands settled down in 
two affectionate little pressures—“I 
wanted to be able to marry.” 

“You needn’t have waited for that,” 
said Miriam in a low voice. 

“I thought differently. Well, I did 
just as millions of other fools have 
done—I tried to get rich quick. With 
the usual result!” 

“You've been speculating ?” 

“Yes— He hesitated, then re- 
peated firmly: “Yes.” 

“And lost?” 

“Goodness, yes! 
worst. 
mine.” 


But that’s not the 
The money I used—wasn’t all 


“If it was mine it was yours,” said 
the girl loyally. 

The hands were withdrawn from her 
shoulders. 

“Why won’t you understand?” cried 
Howard, impatience rasping through 


his voice. “It was—— See here, 
don’t you know that your father is 
coming home to-morrow, instead of two 
weeks from now, as he intended? Use 
a little imagination! I’m the only per- 
son—his secretary—who could possibly 
have had access to his safe-——” 


The girl was silent, gazing into his 
distorted face. 

“For some reason,” he added fiercely, 
“he left a large amount of money in 
it, in bills. When he comes back they 
must be there. They—are not there 
now.” He threw his hands out, 
“Well, why don’t you say something? 
Call me—anything, only don’t look at 
me like a martyr—as though I didn’t 
belong in the same world with you!” 
With something like a groan he turned 
to the window. “If you don’t want to 
help me, say so—and I'll go. I can al- 
ways blow my brains out. Only, I 
must say, it’s a nice kind of love—a 
noble, exalted, self-sacrificing kind, 
that turns a man down, throws him 
over just when he needs it most—when 
it’s the only thing on God’s green earth 
he’s got to turn to.” 

The edge of his urgency cut through 
the cold misery that made her feel like 
a lump of lead. Quite suddenly a 
phrase she had once read in a book 
came back to her. “Where is the 
beauty of forgiveness unless there is 
something to forgive?’ She put her 
hand strongly over his. 

“Poor Howard!” she said gently. 

He caught her to him. 

“You'll help me?” 

“T’ll do all I can. If there is no 
other way I’ll go to Aunt Isabel and 
ask her to lend me the money. When 
Daddy gives me my birthday present 
I can pay her back.” She forced her- 
self to speak naturally. “I'll have to 
let her think that I’ve been horribly ex- 
travagant. The only trouble is, she is 
such a chatter box. She might tell Dad 
—afterward.” 

“We'll have to chance that,” Howard 
said eagerly. He had recovered his 
poise miraculously, all in a minute, as 
she told herself, at the hope of rescue. 
The leaden weight settled over her 
again. Was Howard one of those 
hopelessly shallow people who are only 
remorseful when in danger of being 
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found out? Then the contrition and 
the affectionate glow in his eyes—a look 
that she had missed there for a long 
time—made her reproach herself. 

“You’re a wonder, Mirry!” he was 
saying. “I swear to you it was the 
first time and it shall be the last. 
You’re a thousand times too good for 
me.” <A trace of his usual trickish 
smile crossed his face. “I’m glad that 
I’m a fatalist. I should hate to think 
that I was responsible—all by myself— 
for everything I did! When will you 
go to your aunt?” 

“Tl drop in to lunch. That always 
puts her in a good humor.” 

“Diplomatic, eh? Shall I come in this 
afternoon? Right-o.” A dull flush 
mounted suddenly to his cheeks. “I hate 
to have you do this. Don’t think too 
badly of me, Miriam, will you, no matter 
what you hear of me at—at any time? 
It would be a lot better for you if you 
“dropped me and married Jerome Cur- 
tis. He’s what you call a worthy 
young man and a safe bet. Don’t look 
so miserable. It will all come right— 
if you get around auntie. Smile, just 
once!” He kissed her cheek lightly. 
“Well, good-by until this afternoon.” 

The very inferior smile which 
Miriam produced died an untimely 
death as soon as Howard had left her. 
The significance of what he had told 
her, no longer colored by the charm of 
his presence, overwhelmed her. Many 
times she had made excuses for him, 
but there had never been anything like 
this. This was terrible. His egotism, 
his shifting of ethical standards which 
to her were immovable, were as noth- 
ing in comparison. 

His confession had done something 
to her of which she was becoming dimly 
aware. Something, in that first mo- 
ment of dumb shock, had changed her, 
deep in the subconscious mind which 
makes our decisions for us, and fre- 
quently does not, until long afterward, 
inform us of the fact. She got up 


wearily. At least, there was a task for 
her to do this morning. She had 
promised. She needn’t sit and think. 

Aunt Isabel would be an ordeal. 
Like many ladies who have retired from 
the world by reason of age and disa- 
bilities, she reserved the right to hear 
all the evidence for and against its do- 
ings, and to judge it relentlessly. Gossip 
she loved. The last time that her 
great-niece had called upon her, she had 
been full of a rumor of unusual point. 

Was it true that Hamilton Gaines’ 
secretary, that good-looking young man 
who played, was attentive to Miriam? 
Well, if Miriam chose to be secretive, 
she might be! She, Aunt Isabel, had 
heard a secret engagement hinted at, 
one, moreover, that had been going on 
for a long time. If it was merely a 
rumor, all the better. She had heard 
other things about the young man. 
You couldn’t blame him; she blamed 
the women. 

According to Aunt Isabel’s Victorian 


view, men were constitutionally unable 
to protect themselves from temptation. 


Nature had made them that way. If 
society wanted to protest, it had to 
take it out on the erring women. They 
knew better, they were the real offend- 
ers. She had heard the young man’s 
name bracketed with that of Mrs. 
Travis, that pretty, fair Edith Travis, 
Miriam’s school friend. Was _ there 
anything in it? It wasn’t the first time 
Edith had been talked about! 

Miriam had assured the old gour- 
mand of reputations that there couldn’t 
possibly be any truth in the story. She 
knew both of them well. 

She might as well go and make the 
assault on Aunt Isabel’s pocket. If 
that failed It musn’t fail! Aunt 
Isabel, under an exterior of crustiness 
and criticism, loved Miriam better than 
anything in the world. If she were 
convinced that the girl really needed 
the money, she would give it to her, 
rather than allow her to be unhappy. 











The door at the end of the room 
opened suddenly. It may be incorrect 
to speak of a short-skirted figure sailing 
in, but that was the effect produced by 
the vision that came, with a soft rush, 
up to Miss Gaines. 


“Oh, Mirry—I told Wickham I’d 
come right in. He said you were 


here.” She looked around swiftly. “Are 
you alone?” The little ungloved hands 
were hot and tremulous. The kiss that 
the newcomer pressed on Miriam’s 
cheek was unduly feverish for a morn- 
ing-call salute. 

“Has anything happened, Edith— 
anything wrong?’ her hostess asked 
anxiously. She hoped not. She could 
not bear much more. Then she felt 
ashamed. If there had been another of 
those painful crises to which the Travis 
household was subject, Edith needed 


her sympathy. She had come to 
count on it. The same sense of re- 
sponsibility that makes a Chinaman 


who has pulled a man out of the water 
feel concerned about him for the rest 
of his life inspired Miriam. As 
Jerome Curtis had observed, with his 
sardonic smile, “Your relation with my 
cousin Edith is just a case of ‘one good 
turn deserves another’—all the good 
turns coming from the same side. I 
admit that she has a way.” 

Edith Travis raised her lovely, tragic 
eyes, 

“Everything is forever wrong,” she 
said, as though making a simple state- 


ment of fact. “But I’m at last going 
to try to make it right. Let me sit 
down. I’ve felt out of breath all the 


morning, just as though I had been 
running.” - 

As she leaned back in one of the huge 
chairs and closed her beautifully shaped 
eyelids, she again caused Miriam to 
verify her conviction that Edith was 
quite the most appealing woman whom 
she knew. She was so blond that she 
sometimes looked luminous. The tones 
of her hair and skin had the transparent 
6—Ains. 
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values generally seen only in flowers or 
in children. She had, besides, a pa- 
trician quality that made Miriam feel 
almost clumsy. And as though that 
were not enough, she possessed the inv 
definable charm that Jerome called 
“way.” 

“If you only have a way, you know,” 
he had added, “you can do anything in 
the world and the public will stand for 
2.” 

People had stood for a good deal 
from Edith. Her sisters, sisters-in- 
law, and cousins were in the habit of 
protesting, half-seriously, that their 
husbands were willing to put them- 
selves out far more for Edith than for 
their own spouses. Whenever Chester 
Travis’ affair; got into inextricable 
tangles, they came to the rescue, for 
Edith’s sake. Whenever Edith her- 
self had been unpardonably indiscreet, 
either in the way of extravagance or 
flirtation, they were pretty apt to con- 
done her conduct, because—hang it all! 
—the poor girl ought to have some com- 
pensations for such a rotten husband as 
Chester. Edith’s way was equal to the 
rose or the ring of the fairy tale. Be- 
fore she spoke again it had laid its 
spell over Miriam. 

“T couldn’t go without telling you 
good-by,” Edith said after a moment, 
“T had made my plans for leaving yes- 
terday, but then—I stayed over.” She 
leaned forward, and curled her hands 
into the other’s capable, comforting 
fingers. “I never told you before. I 
hate sentimental talk—between wom- 
en,” added Edith characteristically. 
“But I want you to know that I’ve al- 
ways admired you more than any of 
our set. You’re so dependable. I 
couldn’t imagine your doing anything 
mean or underhand. You’re not catty 


—and most women are, don’t you think 
so?” 











“Oh, no, dear!” said Miriam 
warmly. “But where 4 
“Oh, yes. Why J am!” cried Edith 
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in a burst of self-abasement. “I’ve 
done things—oh, Miriam, promise me 
that you won’t think hardly of me, you 
won't despise me, no matter what you 
may hear about me!” 

“Edith!” cried her friend, a ray of 
light breaking upon her. “Are you go- 
ing away to get a divorce?” 

Edith’s eyes avoided hers. 

“It—it will probably end that way,” 
she said evasively. She got to her feet 
with her invariable, languid grace. “I 
must go. Are my lids red? I want to 
see Jerome about some business before 
I leave.” She smiled faintly. “I wish 
you would marry Jerome. Then you 
would be my cousin. Though I don’t 
suppose it will matter to me now. For 
Heaven’s sake, don’t let me go out with 
a shiny nose.” She opened her im- 
mense gold-mesh bag. As she fumbled 
among its crowded contents, something 
fat and hard bounced out upon the rug, 
half-protruding from the envelope 
which contained it. 


“What a lot of money!” said Miriam 


involuntarily. “Aren’t you 
carry it around like that?” 

Edith stooped for it and lifted a face 
quite pink with the exertion. 

“T have to pay some things. Per- 
haps—it is a risk. It’s almost seven 
thousand dollars, all in big bills.” 

“But, Edie, how foolish! Why 
don’t you use checks? Any one could 
snatch that bag. You hear of so 
many robberies.” 


afraid to 


” 


“I suppose Edith began un- 
certainly. She made up her mind. “I 
meant to pay the bills first, but I’m 
afraid of missing Jerome if I do. 
Would you mind my leaving the money 
here while I go downtown? I'll stop 
on my way back. You don’t mind?” 

“Certainly not,” said Miriam. She 
opened the heavy mahogany desk which 
stood near the window. “Lock it in 
this drawer. Now, take the key with 
you. Yes, I’d rather you did. I must 
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go out to lunch. Will you be back be- 
fore then?” 

“Oh, yes—long before.” 

After Edith had trailed out with that 
air of romance that accompanied all her 
comings and goings, Miriam remained 
looking uneasily at the desk. It dis- 
turbed her to be the custodian of so 
much money. What a feather-brained 
creature Edie was to carry it about with 
her, in a gold-mesh bag! Almost seven 
thousand dollars—all—in big bills. It 
sounded like an echo. That was the 
very sum Howard wanted. She hoped 
that Edith would not make her late at 
Aunt Isabel’s. 

What else was it that Edith had said 
that sounded like an echo? Not to 
think too badly of her, no matter what 
she heard? Wasn’t that the very en- 
treaty, almost in the same words, that 
Howard had made to her? 

She passed her hands brusquely over 
her forehead, as though to brush some 
disagreeable thought awey. It was all 
Aunt Isabel’s fault, her repetition of 
spiteful gossip, that was tormenting her 
with these horrible fancies. She 
wouldn’t believe them—she wouldn’t! 

Seven thousand dollars! Where had 
Edith got so much money? She was 
always complaining that Chester gave 
her next to nothing. 

Her mind was full of quotations this 
morning. ‘The love of money is the 
root of all evil.” She came nearer hat- 
ing it, because of what it had done to 
Howard. 

She stood, lost in a cloud of thought 
that was like a swarm of biting insects, 
staring at the desk as though it were a 
cage that held some venomous reptile. 
Then she went quickly to her bedroom. 
From the upper shelf of a closet she 
took down a small box and began turn- 
ing its contents over violently. 


It was early in the afternoon of the 
same day that the smooth-haired and 
discreet-looking young man in the outer 
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office of the law firm of Masters & Cur- 
tis received an unhoped-for, but delight- 
ful surprise. With a manner of sub- 
dued excitement he sought the junior 
partner, and informed him that the lady 
who had called that morning had again 
arrived and insistently desired an inter- 
view. Several ladies had called that 
morning, but Jerome Curtis said with a 
half smile, “Show Mrs. Travis in.” 
He recognized the effect that Edith 
habitually produced upon the adolescent 
of the human species. 

“Weill, what can I do for you this 
time?” Jerome asked, when Edith was 
seated in the chair beside his desk. 
“Changed your mind about selling those 
securities? I told you it would take 
some time. They’re pretty dormant at 
present.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried the lovely lady. 
“Oh, Jerome, something awful has hap- 
pened! I’ve been robbed!” 

“How?” His eye glanced toward 
her gold-mesh bag. .“Who_ robbed 
you?” 

Edith’s fluttering hands wrung each 
other. 

“You'll never believe me. I 
shouldn’t have believed it myself, only 

why, no one else could have. And 
she absolutely denies that I ever 
even gave her the money.” 

“Sit down, Edith. Take it slowly,” 
said her cousin equably. “Now, drink 
this water. Take all the time you want. 
When you are ready, tell me in words 
of one syllable what has happened. In 
the first place, whom are you accus- 
ing? 

“Miriam Gaines!” cried Edith wildly. 
“The very last person i“ 

Jerome Travis looked fixedly at her. 
Then he relieved her shaking hand of 
the glass and patted her arm. 

“My dear child,” he said persua- 
sively, “you’re all wrought up, aren’t 
you? Head going round? Nervous 
for some time, eh? Don’t wonder. 
Now, go home and drink something hot 


and go to bed. You don’t need a law- 
yer. What you want is a doctor. 
You’re beginning to suffer from hallu- 
cinations.” 

“You don’t believe me!” she flashed. 
“T might have known that you wouldn’t 
believe an angel from heaven against 
Miriam.” 

“IT should take Miriam’s word 
against any angel, arch or plain white.” 
Jerome shook his square, intelligent 
head. “You're imagining things, 
Edith, or else you’ve made a ghastly 
mistake. I don’t see what you see.” 

“But I did give it to her to keep for 
me e 

“Any witnesses ?” 

“No. And now she says that she 
never saw it.” 

“Then she never did see it. You 
gave it to somebody else and mixed 
things up. That would be rather char- 
acteristic of you, by the way.” 

“But the key—here is the key!” 
Edith almost shrieked, thrusting a small 
brass object at him. ‘We locked the 
money in her desk. When I went back, 
there was another key in the lock of the 
drawer, one that hadn’t been polished 
for ages—and both keys fit!” 

“That key 
might have 


, 


You 
else. 


proves 
got it 


nothing. 
anywhere 


Miriam’s desk is the kind you buy any- 


where—lots of keys would fit it. Was 
she out of the room after—after you 
say you locked up the money?” 

“She says that she went to her room 
for not more than fifteen minutes, be- 
tween my two visits.” 

“Then, supposing the money had been 
there, some one else had the chance of 
taking it. The desk, moreover, is next 
to the window. How much money 
was it, by the way?” 

“Seven thousand dollars, almost. In 
large bills.” 

Her cousin’s stocky figure sank into 
the chair on the other side of the rug. 
Under his horrified gaze she shifted her 
position uneasily. 
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“My dear Edith,” he uttered pa- 
tiently, “if you are in a condition of 
mind that inspired you to take your 
walks abroad in New York with seven 
thousand dollars—in your bag—I 
thought so—good Lord!—do you ex- 
pect me to treat your wild statements 
seriously? You must be P 

“I was going away. 
everything I owed first.” 

“But why not checks, drafts, any- 
thing?” 

“It wasn’t convenient,” she broke 
out defiantly. “Jerome, suppose I 
were an utter stranger to you, and told 
you I had been robbed. How would 
you tell me to act?” 

“If you had a case, I should advise 
you to sue.” 

Her hands fluttered helplessly. 

“But I couldn’t sue. That’s just it.” 

“Why not?” he interrogated with 
sudden sternness, 


I was paying 


“Because—they might ask me where 
I got the money.” 


“And you couldn’t tell?” 

“No,” she whispered. 

Her- cousin leaned forward, forcing 
her hunted eyes to meet his. 

“Edith, you said that you were go- 
ing away. Were you going—alone?” 

The woman threw her head back. 
A curious expression, half supplication, 
half challenge, turned her face into a 
perfectly molded and tinted mask. 
Jerome’s own arraigning look softened. 
He told himself, satirically, that Edith 
was working a new phase of her way 
on him. He had never been in love 
with her. He had, for years, loved 
some one else. Yet he could not for 
the life of him be otherwise than ten- 
der to Edith. She looked so lovely and 
so helpless. 

“My dear,’ he said gently, “don’t 
you feel like telling me the whole story? 
You’ve confided to me before things 
that were pretty—er—crucial. And 
haven’t I stood by you and done my 
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darndest to pull you out of the hole? 
Haven't I always been a good pal ?” 

A little smile hovered around 
tucked-in corners of Edith’s 
Then tragedy came back. 

“You couldn’t help me this time.” 

“You never can tell. Now, listen to 
me. If you want to be rid of Chester, 
I certainly don’t blame you! Get a 
legal separation. You won’t have any 
difficulty. But, whatever you do, don’t 
put yourself in the wrong. Don’t give 
him the ghost of any grounds against 
you. I suppose,” he added with the 
abrupt, taking-for-granted tone that 
had shocked facts out of many wit- 
nesses, “some man gave you .that 
money.” 

Involuntarily, all but imperceptibly, 
her eyelids flickered. 

“Then get it back to him some way, 
as soon as you can.” 

“But I tell you,” she wailed, “I gave 
it to her! Will you do this for me? 
Will you go to Miriam with me and— 
satisfy yourself? It’s the only way.” 

“Yes,” Jerome answered soothingly. 
“Of course. I’m sure that Miriam can 
make everything perfectly satisfactory, 
all the way round.” 


the 
mouth. 


An hour later as Jerome sat on a 
sofa in the Gaines drawing-room, some- 
what in the attitude of a judge, he 
smiled, as a judge might in the face of 
preposterous evidence. Opposite, there 
was a grandiose structure of Italian 
wood carving, and on either side of it 
sat two women. He had listened to a 
recapitulation, diffuse in detail and 
semihysterical in tone, of Edith’s side 
of the case. He had heard Miriam’s 
quiet assurance that she knew nothing 
whatever about the money. The case 
was clear to him. To doubt Miriam 
never entered his mind. The only dis- 
turbing element was the ring of sincer- 
ity in Edith’s voice. 

“First of all”—he delivered his ver- 
dict—“your pardon should be asked, 
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Miriam, for having this scene thrust 
upon you. Nothing but my hope of 
convincing Edith of her mistake in- 
duced me to assist in it. It is plain 
that she left her money somewhere else, 
that in her evident nervousness she con- 
fused her memories, and wg 

He stopped short. The door into the 
hall was opening and a moment later 
Howard van Ryn appeared. The first 
object that he caught sight of was the 
glowing figure of Edith, bathed in the 
afternoon sunlight. A look of extra- 
ordinary surprise came into his face. 

“I thought you had gone yesterday !” 
he exclaimed, as though the words were 
startled out of him. 

He checked himself then, but it was 
too late. 

Edith shot to her feet. Jerome, with 
his faculty, trained in the courtroom, 
for guessing the psychological processes 
of others, grasped in a flash what had 
happened: The suppressed, bitter ac- 
cusation in Howard’s tone had fur- 
nished the last grain to tip the balance 


of Edith’s self-control, teetering as it 


had been all day. For a moment she 
seemed about to burst into tears. In- 
stead, she turned on Howard with the 
passionate need of a woman wrong- 
fully accused, the need, bursting 
through reserve, to justify herself at 
any cost. 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
tensely. “Why shouldn’t I stay a day 
longer if I wanted to?” 

The air was full of vibrations, tur- 
moil, restless undercurrents. How- 
ard’s eyes went from one to another, 
like a man who has made a fearful 
break, but has a desperate hope that the 
sea of good manners may be able to 
close over and cover it. He crossed 
swiftly to Miriam, as though confident 
of her codperation. She stood as 
quietly as usual. 

“You got what I sent you?” she 
asked in a natural tone. 

“Yes,” he half stammered. 
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“And you put it back where it came 
from?” 

He nodded. To Jerome, watching 
closely, it was evident that Howard was 
miserably wondering how much Miriam 
had understood. Her question, though 
it might have referred to a borrowed 
book, made Edith stare. Miriam went 
nearer to Howard and said something 
in so low a tone that Jerome barely 
caught the words: “You were going 
away to-day, weren’t you?” All at 
once Howard's face looked stricken and 
gray. He realized that Miriam had 
understood everything, 

The meaning was clear to Jerome, 
also. Rumors, side lights of gossip, 
recollections of Howard and Edith 
dancing together. Why hadn’t he 
understood it before? Edith had the 
social and sentimental training to keep 
a real lover hidden behind one or more 
stalking horses. “However,” said 
Jerome to himself, “in every love affair 
there is a breaking point. And poor Edie 
has reached hers.” The kindest thing 
he could do was to get her away before 
she betrayed herself even more reck- 
lessly. How she would herself 
afterward! 

“Well, hadn’t we better be going?” 
he asked her. But she looked past 
him. Her eyes saw only Howard. 

“What does she mean?” she de- 
manded in a high, unnatural tone. 
“What did she send him?” Then she 
added with the clairvoyance of passion: 
“Was it my money ?” 

“Edith,” muttered 
home! Dear girl, 
what you're saying.” 

“Let me alone! I’m going to get to 
the bottom of this at last. I’m sick of 
hiding things, and—and giving up 
everything for—for a man, only to 
have him blame me. There’s just 
one question that I want to ask her.” 
She swept past Jerome’s restraining 
arm and confronted the other woman. 
“Are you engaged to Howard?” 


hate 


“come 
know 


Jerome, 
you don’t 
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“Yes,” said Miriam. She put out 
her hand in a gesture of quick compas- 
sion, but Edith evaded her touch. 

“He, told me,” she said breathlessly, 
“that the engagement had been broken 
long ago.” Then, as though the flood- 
gates had been opened, she rushed on: 
“He wanted me to go away with him. 
Moral sense is a queer thing. You 
have it one way, but not another. I 
simply couldn’t run and leave a lot of 
enormous bills behind for Chester to 
pay. He couldn’t have, anyway; he’s 
stony broke. So Howard brought me 
seven thousand dollars. I was to have 
paid up and gone away yesterday, and 
I seem to have upset his plans, some- 
how—but yesterday—oh, I had a black 
day! I couldn’t decide anything. To- 
day—well, Chester said something to 
me—and I made up my mind—to go. 
And—you know the rest.” 

There was a dead silence. It was 
like a chemical that is thrown into a 
seething mass, precipitating it. A 


great many things were finally settled 
in that brief hush. 

Edith made a little sound that might 
have been a laugh in hell. 

“Naturally, I shall not go anywhere 


to-day but home. As for the money 
that he gave me, I gave it to Miriam 
and she seems to have sent it back to 
him. Though how she knew that it 
was his I can’t imagine. Or’—her 
scathing glance settled on Howard 
again—‘“are you in the habit of taking 
money from her?” 

Without waiting for an answer she 
swept to the door. As Jerome hurried 
after her she made a gesture of im- 
patient refusal. ' 

“Just let me see you home,” he said 
pleasantly. “My car is outside. I 
won't talk.” 

With a shrug she suffered his pres- 
ence. They passed out together. 

For a moment, the two left behind 
found nothing to say. Then Howard 
gulped out: 


“Of course, you’re done with me 
now.” 

“T was done with you in my heart 
this morning when you told me—about 
the money. But I didn’t know it until 
later. That’s why I’m taking this so 
simply. If I still loved you I should 
be heartbroken.” 

He turned away. 

“How did you know that the money 
she gave you came from me?” he asked 
in a lower voice. “You see, when I 
heard that your father was coming 
home to-morrow—I only heard this 
morning, as you know—I thought that 
she had already gone away. I couldn’t 
get it back from her in time, even if 
she hadn’t spent part of it. Yes, let 
me make a clean breast of it! I was 
infatuated. You can’t understand 
that. I had thought that by the time 
Mr. Gaines found out, I should be far 
enough away to be safe. But every- 
thing was changed by his sudden idea 
of returning. I had to put that money 
back. I came to you in desperation, 
But—how did you know the money she 
gave you was the same money ?” 

“T was sure,” said Miriam with con- 
viction. 

“And you never let her suspect how 
I got it? That was—white of you.” 

“That was why I had to deny hav- 
ing received it. It seemed to me better 
to do that than to say: ‘This is stolen 
money, and I’m going to see that it gets 
back to the rightful owner.’ And I 
didn’t want to accuse her of having 
taken it from you. I wanted,” added 
Miriam simply, “to spare her feelings. 
It was a choice between explaining 
everything or else denying everything. 
It was a very pardonably pearl-gray 
lie.” 

“Tt was ” Howard’s voice trailed 
away huskily. “I’m going away,” he 
added after a moment. “No. All 
alone. I’ve written your father a letter 
resigning my job. Good-by, Miriam. 
You’re the best and the kindest 
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Will you 
humbly. 

Tears welled into her eyes. He gave 
both her hands a long, grateful clasp. 
As she heard his footsteps dying away 
in the hall, she pondered on the mys- 
tery of young love. Formerly that 
sound had been something apart, filling 
her with tremulous exaltation, making 
her deaf to the coming of a better man. 
Now, it was—footsteps. That was 
all. 


shake hands?” he asked 


Jerome found her at the window, 
tranquilly reading by the failing light. 
Having made sure that Edith was in 
the hands of her devoted maid, who 
was another victim of the “way,” he 
had returned, driven by his lawyer’s 
instinct for the psychological moment. 

“I always prefer a nonsense book 
after a crisis,” she observed, seeing him 
smile over her choice. “They are so 
much more reasonable than real life.” 

He read aloud, paraphrasing to 
taste: 

“He gave it her, she gave it you, 
You gave him that or more. 

It all returned to You-know-who, 
Exactly as before.” 

“How much do you know?” inquired 
Miriam. 

“Nearly everything, I fancy. 
you may fill the gaps if you like.” 

When she had done so, feeling that 
he had the right to know, he regarded 
her steadily, a queer smile twisting his 
singularly agreeable mouth. 

“Didn’t you realize that you were 
taking an awful chance?” 

“No,” said Miriam calmly. 
an intuition that it was Dad’s.” 


But 


“T had 
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“Intuition, thy name is nerve!” de- 
clared Jerome. “If you’re as nervy as 
that”—a tenseness came into his at- 
titude, his tone of careful lightness 
deepened—“couldn’t you take another 
chance, Miriam? I’ve been devoted to 
you for a long time, now—couldn’t you 
care for me at all?” 

Miriam considered him, a world of 
thought behind her brown gaze. 

“T’m going to be perfectly truthful,” 
she said. “Yes, I could. I’m not sure 
that I—don’t. But it does seem so 
horrid, so fickle, to be engaged to two 
men in the same day.” 

“Very well,” responded Jerome, slip- 
ping his arm through hers. “To-mor- 
row I shall propose in form and you 
may accept me. In the meantime——” 
He felt his own heart pounding against 
her, and her slow, dark flush told him 
that she felt it, too. He threw his 
long-guarded reserve to the winds. 
With one impetuous movement he got 
her into his arms, 

“I wonder,” she said after a while, 
“whether it’s wrong to be so happy 
when there is so much trouble in the 
world?” 

Jerome laughed out, less at her words 
than at the delicious shyness of her 
voice, the note that only one kind of 
happiness brings. 

“Wrong?” he ejaculated. “No, it’s 
only natural!” Then he said seriously: 
“Miriam, will you promise me one 
thing ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Miriam. 

“Then promise me that the next time, 
before you work out an_ intuition, 
you'll let me consult the statutes of this 
State. It might be safer.” 


DPPIPIECCE 
AMERICANS recently bought the choicest of Dickens’ manuscripts at the sale 


of the Burdett-Coutts library at Sotheby’s. 


“The Haunted Man” 
dred and sixty-five dollars. 


A Philadelphian purchased 


and “The Ghost’s Bargain” for sixteen thousand four hun- 
In the latter manuscript was a letter from Dickens 


to Miss Coutts explaining that he had taken great pains in the writing of it. It 
is considered one of the most important Dickens manuscripts that has been sold 


in London for many years. 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Selden, correspondent for the London Times, and notoriously indifferent to women, 
received an anonymous note summoning him to a rendezvous in the lounge of his hotel af 
Monte Carlo, and he yielded to a sudden desire to meet the writer, who proved to be an 
unusually attractive woman, the Countess Rémond. Selden learned, to his astonishment, 
that he had been the means of ridding the countess of a husband she hated. Count Rémond 
had been a spy during the war and Selden had stumbled upon the knowledge, reported to 
headquarters, and the count had met the fate of spies. Their conversation was interrupted 
by the sudden appearance of Baron Lappo—a friend of the countess and counselor of the 
banished King of Goritza—and Prince Danilo, the king’s grandson. .The throne of the 
Ghitas had been taken by Jeneski, a radical, who was making a republic of the little kingdom. 
The baron wanted to replace the old king on his throne and was planning to get the neces- 
sary money for the undertaking by arranging a marriage between Danilo and Mademoiselle 
Davis, the daughter of an American copper king whose wealth had been produced by the 
labor of the very men who were now ruling Goritza. But the prince was already married 
—morganatically—and the girl hesitated to reinstate the monarchy. As she had been influ- 
enced by Selden’s glowing articles about the new republic, Baron Lappo was anxious to bring 
Selden to his own point of view, hoping through this to sway the girl. Later that same 
evening, Selden met the prince and Mademoiselle Davis’ brother at the Sporting Club, where 
Lappo joined them, seeming annoyed at finding the prince with Davis. He went away with 
Danilo, leaving Davis and Selden together. While they were talking, two women spoke 
to Davis, and whén they had gone Selden learned that the elder was Madame Ghita; the 
younger, her niece. He suddenly remembered that Ghita was the family name of the prince. 
Before he could question Davis further Lappo and the prince returned, and the baron invited 
Selden to a dinner on the following evening. They parted and Selden went to his room, 
pondering the extraordinary events of the evening. Innumerable questions surged in his 
mind, but he could find the answer to none of them. He felt that he had been drawn into 
an exciting drama, and its most interesting personage, to him, was—Madame Ghita. 


CHAPTER VII. 

ONTE CARLO, like all other 
pleasure resorts, has its inex- 
orable routine, and the feature 

of the morning is a walk upon the ter- 
race. This is followed by an apéritif 
and half an hour of gossip under a sun- 
shade in front of the Café de Paris, these 
two items occupying the time pleasantly 
until lunch, when the day really com- 
mences. 

The terrace 


pedestrians begin to 


gather about half past ten, reach their 
densest an hour later, and then gradu- 
ally thin away. To sit during that hour 
on one of the benches which face the 
walk is a rare privilege. 

For the human stream is of never- 
ceasing interest. There is the nouveau 
riche and- his family, not yet accus- 
tomed to the wealth the war showered 
upon them, ill at ease in their new 
clothes, glancing apprehensively at every 
one as though expecting an accusation 
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There are old roués of every nationality, 
hair plastered down—if there is any left 
—mustaches waxed to a point, great 
pouches under the eyes, ogling the 
women, especially the very young ones. 

There is the stream of semiparalytics 
and neurasthenics flowing ceaselessly in 
and out of the hydropathic establish- 
ment at the end of the terrace, seeking 
relief from the results of overindul- 
gence. There are fat Turks and lithe 
Greeks who glare at each other; tall 
Russians and little Italians who frater- 
nize; as well as a scattering of all the 
nationalities, scarcely yet knowing their 
own names, created since the war over 
the breadth of Central Europe. 

And then there are the women—the 
women who are the raison d’étre for 
Monte Carlo and all resorts like it. It 
is to see the women, to permit them to 
exhibit themselves, that this morning pa- 
rade takes place; it is to please the 
women the chefs in the great hotels 
labor; it is for them the orchestras play ; 
it is to them the little expensive shops 
cater; it is for them the casino operates. 
And they are at their best, these women, 
on the terrace in the morning. The old 
ones are still in bed, the ugly ones shun 
the merciless morning light. Only the 
young and attractive venture to sally 
forth, and some of them are superb. 

There are celebrities, too, of a sort, 
and decorations of every degree, from 
the grand rosette of the Legion down to 
the humble “poireau;” there are gray- 
bearded academicians, monocled diplo- 
mats, pallid artists, heavy-sterned gen- 
erals, portly financiers. There is a Gar- 
gantuan concert singer, his hat pulled 
down over his eyes, his lithe little wife 
trotting beside him; there is a sallow 
statesman, not yet recovered from the 
shock of defeat, in close confab with 
some other exile. 

There is a talented but enslaved 
diplomat with his ridiculous, fat mis- 
tress; there is a well-known noble- 
man with his next duchess: There 


is the youthful tennis champion, fresh 
from her victories at La Festa and twit- 
tering like a sparrow to two tall wor- 
shipers in flannels; there is a great jour- 
nalist, whose passion for-play destroys 
him—these and a hundred others like 
them pass and repass, watch for a time 
the slaughter of pigeons going cease- 
lessly forward on the semicircle of lawn 
down near the water, and finally fade 
away. 

Among this throng, Selden presently 
appeared in obedience to a command of 
the Countess Rémond, delivered to him 
that morning with his breakfast: 

“T am in the mood for walking,” 
had written. 
the terrace.” 

So, since he had made up his mind 
to see the adventure through, here he 
was, walking up and down, looking at 
the crowd, and breathing deep drafts of 
the wonderful air. It was one of those 
exquisite mornings, bright and yet soft, 
which make the Riviera the most fa- 
vored of winter resorts. There was a 
tang in the air which gave a fillip to 
the blood; the sea was of a deep and 
lustrous blue defying description, flecked 
here and there with whitecaps and 
dotted with the sails of a flotilla of lit- 
tle sloops engaged in a race. On the 
landward steep slopes, clad with 
vine and olive and dotted with white 
villas, rose up and up, until they cul- 
minated with a mighty rush in the rocky 
summit of the Téte de Chien, two thou- 
sand feet above. 

A fairyland, a land of wonder and 
delight. 

Selden turned from this loveliness and 
looked again at the people loitering past 
with a feeling of disgust. Was it for 
this crowd of parasites and voluptuaries 
that this superb corner of the world 
had been created? He had asked him- 
self the same question once before as 
he sat in the dining saloon of a great 
new ship, homeward bound from Eu- 
rope—was it merely to minister to the 


she 
“Please wait for me on 


side, 
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pleasures of that crowd, and other 
crowds like it, that men had labored 
and sweated and died in the fabrication 
of that marvelous boat? What mock- 
ery, what waste! And then he had re- 
membered the hundreds in the steerage 
—to them the ship was an ark, a sanc- 
tuary. It was bearing them to the land 
of freedom. 

But here there was no such saving 
purpose; it was all mean, all sordid, 
compact of vanity and greed and sensu- 
ality. 

Then, suddenly, his eyes saw the face 
they had been searching for, almost 
without his’ knowledge—the arresting 
and clever face of Madame Ghita. She, 
at least, had no reason to fear the light, 
nor had the glowing young Cicette who 
chattered beside her. Madame Ghita 
was listening and smiling as though to 
a child, oblivious of the glances she at- 
tracted, with that air of supreme poise 
which Selden had noted and admired 
the night before. Would she see him, 


he wondered, his heart accelerating its 
beat. 

Yes, she saw him, 
on: his for an instant, and she gave him 
a gracious little nod of the head as she 
passed. 


He was unreasonably elated—yet, why 


Her eyes rested 


shouldn’t she nod? . Monte Carlo was 
not a formal place; besides, he had been 
of some little assistance to her the night 
before in interpreting her to Davis. It 
was almost an invitation—should he turn 
and intercept her? And then he caught 
himself up grimly; really, he told him- 
self, he was behaving like a boy of 
twenty, rather than like an experienced 
and somewhat disillusioned man of 
thirty-four. What could Madame Ghita 
ever be to him? Nothing, of course! 
Just the same, he would like to know 
her—no harm in that !—she looked stim- 
ulating. Perhaps she would pass again. 

He turned at the end of the terrace 
—to find himself face to face with the 
Countess Rémond. 
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“How you walk!” she gasped. “Like 
the wind. And how people have stared 
to see me pursuing you!” 

“They must think me very 
nate !” 

“Ah, well—yes!” She smiled. 
had you quite forgotten me?” 

“Forgotten you! My dear countess!” 

“Then you must have been compos- 
ing a new article, to stalk along like that 
with your head down, looking neither to 
the right nor left.” 

“No,” said Selden, as he fell into step 
beside her, “I was reflecting how ironical 
it is that the most beautiful spot on 
earth should be—what it is.” 

“But it is always like that,” she 
pointed out. “Not only the pleasantest 
places, but the nicest things, belong to 
the people who least deserve them, You 
should write an article about it.” 

Selden laughed grimly. 

“That was a savage shot!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Right in my tenderest spot! Don’t 
you suppose I know how futile it is— 
writing articles ?” 

“Ts it futile?” she asked innocently. 

“The most futile thing on earth! I 
ought to know. I’ve been doing it all 
my life, and it makes me sick to think 
of it. But don’t talk about it—don’t 
spoil this beautiful morning. How are 
we going to spend the day?” 

“Suppose you suggest something,” 
said slyly. 

“You said you were in the mood for 
walking—did you mean just walking 
here on the terrace?” 

“Not in the least. I meant walking 
over the eternal hills. See, I am 
dressed for it.” She held out for his 
inspection a slender foot shod sensibly 
—at least, not too foolishly. 

“And I may have—how much time?” 

“Until five o'clock,” smiled the count- 
ess. 

Selden was conscious that Madame 
Ghita and her companion had turned at 
the other end of the terrace and were 


fortu- 


“But 


she 












coming back, but he kept his attention 
riveted on his companion—even, to his 
own ironic amusement, simulated an ar- 
dor he did not feel, and which caused 
her to rest curious eyes upon him. 

“That is perfectly splendid!” he cried. 
“We will go up to La Turbie, have 
lunch, walk along the Grande Corniche 
to Eze—do you know Eze?” 

“No. Is it a town?” 

“Yes—a gem. And we will sit there 
and look at it, and when we are quite 
ready, a car will bring us back. Will 
that suit you?” 

“It will be lovely!” She permitted 
her eyes to caress him the merest bit. 
“But I would point out that it is I who 
am taking your time, not you mine. If 
you have something else to do——” 

“Nonsense!” Selden broke in. “I 
may be an American, but I don’t work 
all the time! Come along!” 

As they turned towawd the steps, a 
bulky male figure suddenly loomed in 
front of them. 

“Oh, how do you do?” said the count- 
ess, and then Selden saw that the man 
with whom she was shaking hands was 
John Halsey, who had been Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Journal for 
time immemorial. “Do you know Mr. 
Selden, Mr. Halsey?” 

“Selden?” echoed Halsey, who up to 
that moment had not looked at him. 
“Oh, hello, Selden. I thought you were 
somewhere in the Balkans.” 

He didn’t offer to shake hands and 
there was something faintly hostile 
about him, 

“No, I’m here,” said Selden briefly, 
wondering if it was possible that Halsey 
was jealous, or if it was just his man- 
ner. 

But Halsey had already turned back 
to the countess. 

“T have been looking for you every- 
where,” he said. “I got in just a few 
minutes ago and they told me at the 
hotel that you had gone out. I want 
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you to come to lunch with me. We 
must have a talk.” 

There was something in his air at 
the same time bullying and cringing— 
like a tiger conscious of his strength, 
but chilled to the bone at sight of the 
trainer’s whip. 

“IT am sorry,” s@id the countess, “but 
I have an engagement.” 

“With whom?” 

“Mr. Selden and I are going to have 
lunch at La Turbie,” she explainéd 
sweetly, but there was a dangerous light 
in her eyes. 

Halsey started to say something, but 
saw the light and checked himself. 

“Dinner, then?” he asked. 

“No, I am engaged for dinner, also. 
But I shall be back at five. Call me up.” 
She nodded curtly and turned definitely 
away. 

Selden, glancing back as they mounted 
the steps together, saw that Halsey was 
still standing there, hat in hand, star- 
ing after them with a look anything but 
pleasant. Yes, the fool must be jeal- 
ous; but even then he had no right to 
speak to the countess as he had. How- 
ever, he wasn’t going to waste any time 
over Halsey, and he put him definitely 
out of his mind. 

He stopped a second at the hotel to 
order a car sent on to Eze, and ten 
minutes later they were in the funicular, 
and its little engine- was puffing and 
panting as it pushed them steeply up- 
ward toward La Turbie, with Monaco 
and the serrated coast opening out su- 
perbly below. 

The carriage was filled with tweed- 
clad English on their way to the golf 
course on Mont Agel, and the feminine 
members of the party regarded Selden 
and his companion with evident dis- 
trust, as of another world, while the 
men seemed loftily unaware of their 
existence. Selden smiled as he watched 
the party draw together in a compact 
mass, as if scenting danger. 

As he glanced at his companion he 










































































92 
saw that she was smiling, too, though 
it might have been with pleasure at the 
magnificent pamorania opening below. 

For the first time that morning he 
had the chance to take a really good look 
at her. She had no reason to fear the 
light, though there was nothing girlish 
about her; indeed, she looked a little 
older than she had the night before— 
thirty, perhaps. Every line of her face 
bespoke the mature woman of the world, 
but the flesh was smooth and firm, the 
eyes unshadowed, the lips fresh and 
rounding upward a little at the corners. 

It was not so arresting as when he 
had first seen it—that quality had, per- 
haps, been due to art—but it was still 
unusual, with a suggestion of the un- 
plumbed and unfamiliar, of age-old 
jealousies and intrigues and ambitions. 
It had race, as distinguished from an- 
cestry. In fact, Selden doubted if there 
was any ancestry—that was one of the 
things she would tell him. For he was 
determined now that he would have her 


story—and not only her own, but Lap- 


po’s and Danilo’s. He knew exactly 
where he was going to take her to un- 
fold it, and exactly what he was going 
to say. 

She felt his eyes upon her face, 
glanced at him, smiled, and looked away 
again. And presently the engine 
shrieked and panted to a stop, and they 
clambered out. 

Sixteen hundred feet below them 
Monaco lay glittering in the sun, while 
to right and left stretched the indented 
coast, from the Chersonese beyond 
Beaulieu to Bordighera and the Italian 
hills, with the blue, blue sea mounting 
to ani horizon which seemed gray by con- 
trast—a panorama which, perhaps, is 
equaled nowhere on earth. 

Tt still lay below them as they sat at 
lunch on the terrace of the hotel, and 
talked, by tacit consent, of indifferent 
things. And presently he had bought 
her an iron-tipped cane, and they were 
setting forth through the little town. 
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La Turbie is one of those old, old vil- 
lages built ages ago along this coast 
high in the mountain fastnesses for 
safety from the Barbary corsairs and 
the miscellaneous pirates who roamed up 
and down the Mediterranean, raiding 
and sacking and seeking what they might 
devour. It was.captured by the Ro- 
mans two thousand years ago, and is 
overshadowed by the ruins of a great 
stone tower which Augustus set up to 
commemorate the victory. Its narrow 
streets and dingy, rubble houses have 
come unchanged through the ages, and 
are still inhabited by the descendants of 
the old tribes the Romans conquered, 
following the same trades in the same 
way, and: living the same lives. 

Except that now they must dodge the 
motor cars which flash ceaselessly 
through the town along the Grande Cor- 
niche. Strangest contrast of the ages, 
the silken, jeweled femme du monde 
who glances out carelessly at the rough- 
clad, red-faced girl pushing a barrow 
of manure to the fields. And what 
thought stirs the girl’s brain as she 
gazes after the vanishing car? 

“Perhaps no thought at all,” said the 
countess, when Selden put this ques- 
tion to her. “Don’t make the mistake 
of endowing the peasantry with your 
own mentality, as so many reformers 
do.” 

“I don’t. And I’m not a reformer,” 
he protested. “Just the same, I suppose 
they have some feelings.” 

“Their feelings are centered in their 
stomachs. Give them a full stomach 
and they are happy.” 

“You talk like Baron Lappo.” 

‘Do I? Well, the baron is a very 
clever man, and he understands the peas- 
antry. Nine tenths of the people of his 
country are peasants. Americans can’t 
understand them because America hasn’t 
any peasants. And so you credit them 
with noble aspirattons—patriotism, lib- 
erty whereas all they really seek is 
enough to eat.” 
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“IT suppose,” said Selden, “that you 
are referring to those articles of mine 
which annoyed the baron.” 

“Yes, lam. I think them altogether 
mistaken. I admire your optimism, but 
it carries you too far.” 

Selden glanced at her curiously, He 
was surprised that she should speak so 
seriously. 

“According to your idea,” he said, 
“the best government is the one which 
gives its people the most to eat for the 
least return in labor.” 

“Yes, you put it very well. 
it exactly. 
thing else?” 

Selden turned the idea over in his 
head. 

“The best government, undoubtedly,” 
he agreed, “is the one that gives every 
man a square deal.” 

“Yes.” 

“And that is where the old despotisms 
failed. They exploited the people for 
their own benefit.” 

“It is where every government fails. 
The» people are always exploited for 
somebody’s benefit.” 


That is 
How can one believe any- 


“At least, they have swept away the 
despotisms—not one is left standing in 
the length and breadth of Europe. That 
is why I think Europe—war torn, bank- 
rupt, disordered as she is—is still better 
off to-day than she has ever been, be- 
cause for the first time in history her 
people are free.” 

“But they are not free,”’ protested the 
countess impatiently. “They are still 
slaves to their stomachs—more than 
ever, indeed, since food is more difficult 
to get. It is absurd to call them free. 
What is freedom worth to a starving 
man? He prefers food. And he must 
always have a master.” 

“At least, he can choose his master.” 

“But not at all. The peasant can 
never choose his master. Do you im- 
agine the Russian peasant chose Lenin?” 

“No, of course not.” 


“Or that the peasants of my own 
country chose Jeneski?” 

There was something in her voice, a 
strange vibrancy, as she uttered the 
name, which made him look at her. She 
was gazing straight ahead, her nostrils 
distended with passion, her lips quiver- 
ing—and then, suddenly, her face 
changed and she threw up her hand with 
a little cry. 

“Ah, look there!” 

They had come to a turn in the road 
—that marvelous road, so wide, so per- 
fect, hung miraculously against the 
mountainside, one of Napoleon’s master- 
pieces—and below them lay the village 
of Eze, unaltered since the Dark Ages. 

Its founders, whoever they were, must 
have had the fear of pirates driven deep 
into their souls; perhaps they came from 
a town which had been stormed and 
looted, and were resolved to run no risk 
the second time, So they had chosen 
for their new abode the top of a pre- 
cipitous pinnacle, unapproachable on any 
side save one, and almost unapproach- 
able on that. With unimaginable labor 
they had contrived a village there, half 
dug from the rock, half built of the rock 
fragments. At the extreme summit they 
had reared a great citadel, as a last 
refuge if the town was stormed, and 
around the whole they had flung a heavy 
wall pierced by a single gate, flanked 
with defending towers. 

So well they built, so solidly, that the 
town still stands as it has stood for 
twenty centuries, the wonder of the 
twentieth. Only the citadel, no longer 
needed with the passing of the sea rob- 
ber, has fallen into ruin and been de- 
spoiled for the repair of the other 
houses. 

Selden and the countess stood spell- 
bound, gazing down upon it and upon 
the marvelous background against which 
it stood silhouetted—a background of 
hill and water and curving coast. Then 
by a common impulse, they turned into 
a bypath, and started to clamber down 
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toward it through the vineyards and 
olive groves, past little houses, to the 
highway—the Lower Corniche—which 
runs at the foot of the summit upon 
which Eze stands; then up again along 
a steep and narrow road, through the 
gateway, past the frowning walls, 
around the little church, and between the 
dismal houses, scrambling up and up, 
until they came out upon what had been 
the floor of the donjon, but was now a 
wide platform open to the sky. 

And as they looked around, it seemed! 
that the whole world lay at their feet. 

At one side of the platform, facing the 
sea, stood a rude bench. 

“Let us sit down,” said Selden, then 
got out his pipe, filled it deliberately, 
lighted it, and took a long puff. “Now,” 
he added, “I am ready for the story.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


For a moment the Countess Rémond 
did not speak, and Selden could see 
that her thoughts were turned inward, 
as though seeking some starting point, 
some end to get hold of in the unravel- 
ing of a tangled web. He did not sus- 
pect that, realizing her moment was at 
hand, she was gathering her forces to 
meet it and casting a final glance over 
her plan of campaign. 

“Why .did you send 
night?” he prompted. 

“I wanted to thank you.” 

“Yes, but there 


for me last 


was something 

“I was going to implore your assist- 
ance in saving a people’s freedom,” she 
answered, smiling as if at her own im- 
pulsiveness, 

“And you no longer need it?” 

“T no longer believe their freedom is 
in danger.” 


“You are speaking of your own peo- 
ple, of course.” 
“Ves ” 


“You mean, then, that this new plot 
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of Lappo’s, whatever it is, will come to 
nothing ?” 

“No, he will succeed and the country 
will be better off.” 

“He told you last night what his plans 
are?” 

“Yes—some of them.” 

“He expects, of course, to put the 
king back ?” 

“Of course.” 

“It is difficult to take the king se- 
riously,” said Selden. ~“‘He has always 
been a sort of comic-opera king, posing 
as the primitive chieftain of a splendid, 
primitive race.” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t a 
countess suggested. 

“Perhaps not—but one can’t help 
suspecting a man with such a genius 
for publicity. And he was not always 
primitive. He was the cleverest in- 
triguer in Europe; even in the war he 
tried to be on both sides at once.” 

“Because he wanted to save his coun- 
try. How can one serve a little country 
like that except by intrigue?” 

Selden took a few reflective puffs. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said at last. 
“I’ve never met him, so perhaps I’m 
prejudiced. But I do know this—while 
he was on the throne, the country was 
absolutely his to do as he pleased with, 
He was good-natured, democratic, in- 
terested in his people—even Jeneski ad- 
mits that—but he had his evil moments 
when frightful injustices were done. 
Anybody who disagreed with him was 
exiled. But the principal vice of the 
whole system ‘was that the people had 
absolutely no voice in their govern- 
ment.” 

“How much voice have they now?” 
inquired the countess. 

“Not much, I grant you, because 
they’re too ignorant. But as they grow 
more fit, they’ll take a larger and larger 
part.” 

“Perhaps—if 
meanwhile.” 

“Anygvay,” added Selden, “it isn’t 


pose,” the 


they don’t starve 
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merely a question of the old king. No- 
body would object if he could gather 
up a few millions somewhere and go 
back and spend them on his country. 
But he won’t live long, and then it will 
be a question of Danilo. What about 
him? Is he the sort of man to save a 
country from starvation?” 

“He would have Lappo,” pointed out 
the countess, 

“Tt’s a shame,” mused Selden, “that 
Lappo can’t work with Jeneski. What 
a team that would make!” 

“But he can’t!” said the countess. 
“He would consider himself a traitor.” 

Selden nodded. 

“Yes, I know.” 

The two fell silent, gazing thought- 
fully out over the sea. 

“You have told me nothing about 
yourself,” he said at last 

“Do you want to know?” 
him a quick glance. 

“T can’t help wondering: 

“About that man you discovered sig- 
naling to the Germans ?” 

Selden nodded, without looking at 
her. 

“That man was Lappo’s son,” said 
the countess, 

Selden stared.. 

“Lappo’s son?” 

“The son of a woman he loved very 
much. He had made a state marriage 
—a very unhappy one—and had a le- 
gitimate son, so he could not acknowl- 
edge the other. But he got for him a 
little estate and the courtesy title of 
Count Rémond. Afterward he had 
reason to be glad he had not acknowl- 
edged him, for Rémond’s mother died, 
and he developed a streak of madness, 
got into some frightful scrapes and was 
finally sent to America. Practically all 
our people in America had settled in 
one place—at a little town in Montana 
where there was a great copper mine. 
Rémond came there. We met ‘each 
other and—were married. He was not 
without fascination of a sort—and I 
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was very young. Then came the war, 
and Rémond was soon traveling about 
the country in what he told me was the 
Allies’ secret service. I saw him very 
seldom. When America entered the 
war, he enlisted. I was very proud of 
him. I never suspected what he was 
really doing until I heard ja 

“But how could you hear?” asked 
Selden. “It was a military secret.” 

“The baron found out. He had 
sources of information.” 

“Then he knows——” 

“That you were the one who de- 
nounced Rémond? But of course!” 

Selden involuntarily glanced behind 
him. 

“Oh, do not fear!” said the countess 
with a smile. “He is glad the traitor 
was caught so soon, He may even speak 
to you about it.” 

Yes, that would be like the baron! 
Here, then, was one of the skeletons 
concealed in his private closet! Selden 
wondered how many more there were. 

“Well,” he said at last, “and after- 
ward?” 

“Afterward”’—the countess paused 
an instant—“afterward the baron was 
very kind to me. He sent me money, 
he invited me to place myself under his 
protection—but he himself was soon an 
exile, for the Austrians overran the 
country, and he had time to think only 
of his king. So it was not until Jeneski 
came back that I could return.” 

“You came with Jeneski?” asked” 
Selden curiously, wondering what the 
baron had thought of that. 

The countess nodded, her lip caught 
between her teeth. 

“He and my father had been dear 
friends,’ she explained. ‘When’ my 
father died, Jeneski in a way adopted 
me. So he took me back with him, 
and succeeded in having my little estate 
restored to me.” 

A very seductive adopted daughter, 
Selden thought; a rather disturbing 
one. The countess’ story had rung true 
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up to this point, but here it was not 
quite convincing. 

“The estate—it is an attractive one, 
I hope?” he queried. 

“It is not bad—but I could not stay 
there.” The note of passion was in her 
voice again, and her hands were 
clenched. “It was impossible. I could 
not do it. So I came away to Paris— 
to Monte Carlo—to amuse myself—to 
forget !”” 

“One ean amuse one’s self better 
here, it is true,” Selden agreed, search- 
ing for a clew to her emotion. “But 
weren't you interested in seeing how 
Jeneski’s experiment worked out?” 

“Jeneski?” she repeated hoarsely, 
“Ah, you do not know him! He is not 
a man—he is a machine which crushes 
people who get in his way. He——” 

She stopped abruptly, struggling for 
self-control, 

“Yes,” said Selden. “I suppose all 
fanatics are more or less like that.” 

“T have known some who were hu- 
man,” said the countess more quietly, 
and closed her lips tightly, as though 
determined to say no more. 

Selden could only ponder what she 
meant. How had she got in his way? 
What had he done to her? To him 
Jeneski had seemed very human—pos- 
sessed by his idea, of course, ready to 
make for it any sacrifice; but full of 
fire, of sympathy, of understanding. 
Full of passion, too, unless his full red 
lips belied him. 

“However,” 
“we need not 
Jeneski. 


the countess was saying, 
concern ourselves about 
He will soon be replaced.” 
“I am not so sure of it.” 
“Baron Lappo is sure of it. 
think you understand, Mr. Selden, what 


I do not 


an extraordinary man the baron is. 
Nothing is concealed from him. He is 
in his way a great artist.” 

“T hope to know him better,’’ Selden 
observed. 

‘“And the king—he is not at all what 
you think. But you will see!” 


“Yes, the baron has promised to ar- 
range an interview.” 

“Tt will be to-night. 
giving a dinner.” 

“How did you know ?” asked Selden, 
looking at her in some astonishment. 

“T am to be there. You, also, are in- 
vited, are you not?” 

oe 

“Well, you can make your observa- 
tions! I advise you to keep your eyes 
very wide open.” 

Selden rubbed a 
across his forehead. 

“TI confess,” he said, “that these in- 
trigues are too finespun for my intelli- 
gence. I don’t seem to be able to find 
the key. However, I shall do my best. 
I don’t suppose you can tell me any 
mgre?”’ 

“Only in confidence. 
want that.” 

“No,” agreed Selden slowly, “I 
wouldn’t want that. I must be free to 
use whatever I find out, if I think it 
necessary.” 

_“T understand, and you are right.” 
She nodded, and glanced at her watch. 
“Come, we must be going. This din- 
ner is a most important one for me. I 
must dress for it carefully.” 

“Do you know who will be there?” 

“The king, Danilo, Lappo, yourself, 
myself, and—two or three other 
women.” 

“Madame Ghita, perhaps?” hazarded 
Selden, and watched her face. 

She could not repress a little start. 

“You know Madame Ghita?” 

“She was inquiring for the prince at 
the Sporting Club last night. I hap- 
pened to hear her.” 

“Ah!” said the countess. “Then, of 
course, you can guess who she is!” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Selden 
slowly, with a little sinking of the heart. 
He had hoped against hope that there 
might be some other explanation. Ah, 
well, if she were Danilo’s mistress that 
ended it. 


The baron is 


hand 


reflective 


You wouldn’t 
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The countess was looking at him 
curiously. 

“Then you know perfectly well that 
she would not be at the dinner to-night. 
Were you setting a trap of some sort?” 

“No—but I wondered who she was. 
I wasn’t sure.” 

“Well, you are now,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand to him, and he helped 
her down the rocky descent to the town. 
She permitted herself to lean against 
him once or twice, but he was too pre- 
occupied to notice. Madame Ghita— 
the mistress of the prince! 

The countess looked at him occasion- 
ally, trying to read his thoughts, but 
she did not speak again until they were 
seated in the motor car which was 
awaiting them, 

“You saw the prince last night?” she 
asked. . 

“Yes, I went over to the Sporting 
Club after I finished my work. The 
prince was playing.” 

“And losing, of course?” 

“No, he*was winning heavily. He 
must have won two hundred thousand 
francs.” 

“Was he alone?” 

“No, there was a young fellow named 
Davis with him.” 

“An American 

“YVes—obviously.” 

“So, it was from him he got the 
money!” she murmured, half to herself. 

“T suppose so,” laughed Selden. “Do 
you know him?” 

“No, I have never met him.” 

“He is very young and callow, but 
[I fancy he will get plenty of experience 
before long. First from the prince, and 
then from a girl who has him in her 
net.” 

“Did the baron see him ?” 

“Oh, yes. He seemed to know him 
quite well.” 

“And he was very much annoyed, 
was he not?” 

Selden looked at her. 

“How did you know that?” 

7—Ains. 
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“Oh, I guessed it! But go ahead 
and tell me what happened.” 

“The principal thing that happened,” 
said Selden, laughing a little at the rec- 
ollection, “was that the baron made 
the prince repay the money he had bor- 
rowed—a _ considerable sum. The 
prince was very cross.” 

“He would be!” nodded the countess, 
“He has always found more amusing 
uses for his money than paying his 
debts with it. It must have been a new 
experience! But in this case, it was 
necessary,” she added thoughtfully. 

“T am glad you understand it so 
well,” said Selden dryly. 

The countess laughed and tapped his 
hand playfully. 

“Don’t be cross,” she said. “You will 
find it much more amusing to piece to- 
gether the puzzle for yourself. And I 
am sure you will find the key at the din- 
ner to-night!” 

“I am not cross; I am only wondering 
if I shall see you to-morrow.” 

She glanced at him from 
lowered lashes. 

“If you wish,” she said softly. 

He moved a little nearer to her. 
Since Madame Ghita was unattainable, 
and this amusement offered 

“When will you be free?” he asked. 

All day.” 

“Shall we say 
Ciro’s ?” 

“That will be lovely.” 

“Thank you,” said Selden. 
are being very good to me!” 

“Ah, I have a good heart!” she 
laughed. “And perhaps I have some 
secret reason!” 

They were speeding. down the slope 
into the Condamine, when another 
motor panted past them so rapidly that 
Selden caught but a glimpse of its occu- 
pants. But his companion’s eyes had 
been quicker, 

“Did you see who that was?” 
asked. 

“No.” 


under 


dinner, then, at 


“You 


she 
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“It was Madame Ghita. 
is the road to Nice.” 

“What of it?” 

“But it is at Nice the dinner is to 
take place!” cried the countess. 
“Surely, you are not so stupid as you 
seem !” 

Selden could only look at her. 
denly the car jerked to a stop. 

“Here we are,” she said. “Till to- 
night—and thank you for a delightful 
afternoon!” 

And she ran quickly up the steps 
into the hotel. 


And this 


Sud- 


CHAPTER IX. 


Selden dressed for dinner that eve- 
ning with the same sense of nervous ten- 
sion that he used to feel in the old days 
when tumbling out of bed and hustling 
into his clothes in the middle of the 
night to witness the beginning of a big 
offensive. He had found a note from 
the baron awaiting him, naming eight- 
thirty as the hour and the Villa Gloria 
on the Promenade des Anglais as the 
place, and expressing great pleasure 
that Selden was to be among the guests. 
Its perfect wording awakened in Selden 
fresh admiration for the supreme finish 
of the old diplomat, who was never at 
fault for the right word, the right look, 
the right gesture. 

And presently, alone in a compart- 
ment of the express which hurtled 
through innumerable tunnels toward 
Nice, he had settled himself in a corner 
and endeavored to draw such deduc- 
tions as were possible from his after- 
noon’s conversation with the countess, 
and to decide how much of it was grist 
for his mill. 

There was a plot, it seemed, to get 
the old king back on the throne. But 
that was nothing new. There had al- 
ways been such a plot, ever since the 
day when the king and his family and 
a few adherents had been forced to flee 
the country. Hitherto, it had gathered 
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to a head whenever the king was in ex- 
traordinary need of funds, and had 
faded away again as soon as the funds 
were secured from some too-credulous 
speculator. 

But this time it seemed to be unusu- 
ally serious and involved, so the baron 
had hinted, not only the restoration of 
the king, but the financing of the coun- 
try. Heaven knows, it needed financ- 
ing, and no doubt the baron was right 
—the king would be welcomed back 
with open arms, if only he brought 
some money with him. There was no 
doubt that he had won an immense per- 
sonal popularity during his half cen- 
tury of power. Most of his. subjects 
had never known any other ruler, and 
probably wanted no other. He had 
mixed with them as a father with his 
children—an old-world father, of 
course, whose word was law. 

He had lived in a state of patriarchal 
simplicity, carefully contrived and 
adroitly advertised, so that the peasant 


woman baked her bread with the pleas- 
ant consciousness that the queen baked 
hers, also; and when some shopkeeper 
or petty farmer compared the time with 
the king in the public square of the 
capital, he saw that the king’s watch 


was of brass like his own. When he 
went to the bank to make a little de- 
posit, he was as likely as not to encoun- 
ter the king there, also putting aside a 
portion of his savings. 

Moreover, this farseeing monarch 
had not relied on popular prestige 
alone, but had further strengthened his 
position by marrying his ten children 
into most of the courts of Europe. For 
his eldest son he had chosen a Hohen- 
zollern princess; his eldest daughter 
was now queen of a dominion far larger 
than her father’s; two other daugh- 
ters had captured Russian grand dukes; 
and a strange turn of fortune, com- 
bined with a bloody tragedy, had 
brought a grandson to a throne. 

So, if any king could be safe, he had 
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seemed to be—and yet all these safe- 
guards had been swept away by the 
World War. The passion for democ- 
racy which emerged from it had de- 
creed that kings must go, and Pietro 
had found himself cast aside with all 
the others. But a revulsion had already 
begun ; the feeling was growing that an 
ordered government, however despotic, 
was better than a disordered one, 
however ideal in theory; and kings and 
princes, exiled in Switzerland or Hol- 
land or along the Riviera, were begin- 
ning to pick up heart of hope and gatheg 
their partisans about them. 

Yet, Selden told himself, sitting 
there and turning all this over in his 
mind, despite the fact that this revul- 
sion was being sedulously fostered by 
financiers and aristocrats and every one 
else who had been despoiled of money 
or power by the new order, there was 
not the slightest hope for any of them, 
except perhaps for this one canny old 
patriarch—if he could get hold of 
enough money to organize an opposition 
and carry on a campaign. No doubt, 
many of his mountaineers thought he 
was still ruling over them! 

The train creaked to a stop under the 
great, glass-roofed shed at Nice, and 
Selden clambered down to the platform 
and made his way through the exit to 
the street. He saw that it was only a 
minute or two past eight, so he drew 
his coat about him and started to walk. 

For the first time since the outbreak 
of the war, Nice was experiencing a 
really prosperous season, and it had 
gone to the head of that mercurial 
city. The newly named Avenue des 
Victoires hummed with traffic, the side- 
walks were crowded with chattering 
people, happy again in having a host 
of strangers to despoil. The gorgeous 
shops on either side were a blaze of 
light, with their choicest wares dis- 
played in their windows. They were 
devoted almost entirely to articles de 
luxe, and they seemed to Selden, as he 


glanced into them, more luxurious and 
far more expensive than ever. 

Where the money came from no one 
knew, but far vaster sums than ever be- 
fore were being frittered away on ar- 
ticles of vanity and personal adornment. 
The wealth of the world seemed to have 
passed suddenly into the hands of wom- 
en, who were flinging it recklessly to 
right and left. The season at Deau- 
ville had been marked by an extrava- 
gance wild beyond parallel, by such 
gambling as the world had never seen. 
Now it was here, along the Riviera, 
that the orgy was continued. And not 
hefe only, as he well knew, but in Paris, 
London, Brussels, Berlin—yes, even in 
Vienna and Budapest and Warsaw, be- 
fore the eyes of starving spectators— 
the dance whirled on. 

Thoughtful men looked on aghast, 
but no one was wise enough to foretell 
how or when it would end. That the 
end would be disaster Selden did not 
for a moment doubt. 

The crowds in the street had delayed 
him a little, so at the Place Masséna he 
called a cab and gave the driver the ad 
dress. In a moment they were clatter- 
ing along the Promenade des Anglais, 
before a row of stately white villas and 
great hotels, looking out across the wide 
cement promenade upon the magic sea 
which stretched away to the horizon, 

The Villa Gloria proved to be one of 
the most imposing of these edifices, 
with entrance barred by high iron gates, 
which were passed only after Selden 
had given his name and it had been duly 
checked upon a list in the hands of the 
concierge, who took a good look at him, 
evidently suspicious of any one arriving 
in a public cab. The establishment 
was plainly an elaborate one—main- 
tained, so gossip said, from the private 
purse of the daughter who still retained 
a throne. 

His hat and coat were taken from 
him by a bearded functionary in the 
native costume—which, to American 
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eyes, savors so much of the bull ring !— 
and another led the way up the wide 
Stairs, opened a door and announced 
him. 

The room he entered was evidently 
the salon, but it was deserted except 
for the Baron Lappo, who was hasten- 
ing forward across its empty spaces. 
Selden, rather taken aback, wondered 
uneasily if he could have mistaken the 
hour, but if he had, there was no sign 
of it in the baron’s greeting. 

“It is a great pleasure to see you 
again,” he was saying. “I have spoken 
of you to the king, and he is most de- 
sirous of meeting you. I shall take 
you to him at once.” 

Selden murmured his thanks and fol- 
lowed the baron down the length of the 
long room to a door at the other end. 
The baron knocked and, a voice bidding 
him enter, opened the door and mo- 
tioned Selden to precede him. Step- 


ping through, Selden found himself in 
a little room, blue with tobacco smoke, 
which was evidently the king’s work 


cabinet. An imposing figure was 
seated at a desk near the window, and 
a secretary with a sheaf of papers was 
just making his escape through an op- 
posite door. 

Lappo led him forward. 

“This is Monsieur Selden, 
majesty,” he said. 

The figure at the desk rose to its feet 
—an impressive height. 

“I am glad to meet you, sir,” said the 
king, in excellent English. “I have 
heard much of you and congratulate 
you upon your brilliant achievements.” 

Selden, considerably abashed by this 
greeting, had the impression that he 
was shaking hands with an institution 
rather than with a man—the institu- 
tion of royalty. He murmured some- 
thing and sat down, in obedience to the 
king’s gesture. The king also reseated 
himself, his chair creaking loudly, but 
the baron remained standing. 

Selden had seen a good many kings 


your 
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in the course of his career, but none 
who looked the part as this one did. The 
tall and dignified King of the Belgians 
was the closest second, but he lacked 
the picturesqueness, the air of mastery 
and profundity, which marked this old 
man. He sat there as though he ruled 
the world; he imposed himself. 

He wore, as always, the costume of 
his country, rich and colorful with em- 
broidery, and for head covering a flat, 
round, brimless cap of blood-red satin, 
with his arms in gold upon its front. 
It oddly became his dark, semi-Oriental 
countenance, with its hawk nose, its 
grizzled mustache drooping on either 
side of the full lips, and its deeply cleft 
chin. But the eyes impressed Selden 
most. They were very dark and very 
large, and had a peculiar cast, or lack 
of focus, which gave them the effect 
of looking not at one, but into and 
through one and out on the other side, 
distinctly disconcerting until one grew 
used to it. Indeed, just at first, Selden 
had the impression that the king was 
gazing fixedly at some one behind him. 

“T hope you will not mind,” went on 
the king, “if I speak in French. I 
speak in English, it is true, and I have 
insisted that all my children should 
learn that language, though I regret to 
say that some of them forgot, as they 
forgot other of my teachings, after they 
left my house. But I have not in it 
the precision which I have in French.” 

“Tt astonishes me, sir, that you speak 
English so well,” said Selden. “TI 
found very few people in the Balkans 
who could speak it at all, unless they 
had lived in America.” 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the king, a little 
sadly, “when one’s kingdom is so small 
that from its center one can see almost 
to its borders, and when beyond those 
borders are age-old enemies searching 
ceaselessly for an avenue of attack, one 
must take care to neglect nothing—it 
was necessary that I strengthen myself 
wherever possible by alliances. So my 
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children were taught many languages, 
English among them, and, since I could 
not permit them to be wiser than their 
father, I was forced to learn these lan- 
guages, too, though of course I learned 
them much less readily. 

“But the effort they cost me has been 
many times repaid by the ability it gave 
me to converse with men of many na- 
tions, and to read many things of 
which, otherwise, I should have been ig- 
norant—your interesting articles upon 
my country, for example, and upon 
Austria and Central Europe in general. 
I congratulate you again upon them— 
their point of view is not always mine, 
but I can see that they have been based 
upon an accuracy of observation and 
breadth of sympathy altogether unusual. 
Will you have a cigarette? No? To- 
bacco is my one dissipation—I am get- 
ting too old for any other.” 

He took a fat Turkish cigarette from 
a case on his desk, lighted it carefully, 
and blew an immense gust of smoke 
toward the ceiling. 

“When my good Lappo told me this 
morning of having met you yesterday,” 
he went on, “and suggested that you 
be asked this evening half an hour in 
advance of the other guests, I thought 
it a most happy idea. Lappo has many 
happy ideas”—he smiled at the baron— 
“T should be lost without him. Having 
read your articles, I welcomed the op- 
pertunity to explain to you something 
of my point of view. It is no secret 
that I am trying to regain my kingdom, 
of which I have been unjustly deprived. 
I shall continue to try until I succeed, 
or until I die. It is a point of honor 
with me. But you would not be sym- 
pathetic toward such a restoration, is 
it not so?” 

“It seems to me, sir,” Selden an- 
swered, “that the republican form of 
government is best fer any people, be- 
cause it opens the way for opportunity 
and self-development. And I do not 
believe in the hereditary right to rule— 
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to dispose of people’s lives and for- 
tunes, and to control their happiness.” 

“I do not see,” said the king, “that 
the hereditary right to rule differs in 
principle from the hereditary right to 
property. Because this right is some- 
times abused, you would not abolish it 
altogether ?” 

“No,” said Selden, “I have not yet 
got quite as far as communism. But I 
think hereditary fortunes—all wealth, 
indeed—should be limited and con- 
trolled.” 

“So should the hereditary right to 
rule be limited and controlled—as it is 
in England, perhaps. Ah, I can see 
what you are thinking,” added the king, 
with a smile. “You are thinking that 
deposed monarchs are always demo- 
crats; that I am a new convert to this 
idea—but there you are wrong. I gave 
my people a constitution long ago. It 
was not as liberal as England’s, true; 
but one can not scale a mountain at a 
single bound. One must climb step by 
step. Even republics are not always 
perfect!” 

“Oh, they never are!” Selden agreed. 
“They sometimes do _ disgraceful 
things—unaccountable things! But 
however ignorant and selfish they may 
appear, they are, nevertheless, a step 
forward toward the liberation of man- 
kind.” 

“Perhaps so. But I repeat that it 
may sometimes be too long a step to 
take safely all at once. My argument, 
monsieur, is this: One cannot suddenly 
give complete liberty to a people who 
for centuries have been accustomed to 
guidance and control, without running 
the risk of very grave disaster. Civili- 
zation is the result of people working 
together, of a vast codrdination. When 
government fails, and the people fall 
apart into little groups, each working 
for itself, civilization fails, too. Rather 
than take such a risk, the wise man pro- 
ceeds slowly and with caution—he seeks 
to lead the people upward gradually. 
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“That is true, sir,” agreed Selden. 
“The trouble is that in the past they 
have often not been led upward at all, 
but kept down in the mud at the bot- 
tom of the pit by the fear and the greed 
of their rulers. If they have pro- 
gressed, it has been in spite of their 
rulers.” 

“In the past, perhaps; not in the fu- 
ture. That day, monsieur, will never 
return. The war has liberated the 
world from slavery to old forms and 
old ideas.” 

“I believe so, with all my heart,” said 
Selden. “Our task is to keep it from 
sliding back again.” 

“But the war was not able to make 
men wise all at once,” said the king. 
“So we must also take care not to be- 
come the slaves of new ideas which are 
worse than the old ones, or which are 
really only the old ones cleverly dis- 
guised with a new name. There will 
always be in the world, monsieur, men 
who seek wealth and power for un- 
scrupulous and selfish ends. As I look 


about me at the present state of Europe, 
I fear sometimes that it is falling into 


the hands of such men. I fear 

There was a tap at the door. The 
king glanced at a little clock on his desk. 

“The other guests are arriving,” he 
said, and rose. “I have enjoyed our 
talk very much, Monsieur Selden, 
and especially your frankness. We 
must continue it- some time. Mean- 
while, I confide you to the good 
Lappo.” He bowed with the most en- 
gaging cordiality. 


CHAPTER X. 


Selden was conscious of a distinct 
liking and admiration for the old 
monarch as he watched him hasten 
forward to meet the new arrivals, two 
women and a man. 

“Tt is Monsieur Davis, with his 
mother and his sister,” explained the 
baron, who had remained behind a 
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moment until the king’s greetings were 
over. 

Selden saw with some astonishment 
that it was indeed the same young 
Davis whom he had met at the 
Sporting Club the night before. Why 
should the king invite these Americans 
to dinner? And _ especially why 
should he welcome them so warmly? 
Why should he pat Miss Davis’ hand 
as though he were her father? What 
was the meaning of the baron’s fault- 
less deference? Who were these 
Davises, anyway? 

These questions flashed through his 
head in the moment during which the 
king bent over the hands of the ladies 
and inquired solicitously about their 
health. Then it was the baron’s turn; 
and then Davis turned and saw Selden. 

“Why, hello!” he said, and came 
over and shook hands. “Sis will be 
tickled to death to see you.” 

“Yes,” said the king, whom nothing 
escaped, and who had evidently been 
coached by his good Lappo, “I felt 
certain that Miss Davis would be glad 
to meet a so distinguished country- 
man—and you, also, madame.” He 
brought Selden forward and _ intro- 
duced him. 

The elder woman surveyed him 
through her lorgnette, evidently won- 
dering who he was, and her greeting 
was perfunctory in the extreme, but 
when he shook hands with her daugh- 
ter, he found himself looking into a pair 
of eyes fairly dancing with excitement. 

“Yes, indeed,” she said, “I am glad to 
meet you. Your articles seem to me 
perfectly wonderful. I have read them 
all.” 

“That is a great compliment,” said 
Selden, laughing a little at her enthu- 
siasm. “I doubt if there is any one else 
who has read them all! You are inter- 
ested in politics, then?” 

“Oh, there was much more than poli- 
tics—but I liked them especially because 
they were so—so optimistic !” 
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The baron had drawn near and was 
listening smilingly. 

“Too much so, perhaps,” said Selden, 
with a glance at him. “That, at least, 
is the opinion of the baron.” 

“No, no! You do me wrong!” pro- 
tested the baron. “I think merely that 
there is a safer road up the mountain 
than the one you indicate—at least up 
the mountains of my country, which is 
very mountainous indeed !” 

“And perhaps you are right, mon- 
sieur,” agreed Selden amiably. 

Miss Davis had been listening with 
an intensity which puzzled him. 

“I want to be quite sure that I under- 
stand,” she said. “Baron Lappo and I 
have talked a great deal about your 
point of view. His idea is that the old 
régime could do much more for ‘his 
country than is possible under the new 
one.” 

“Tf the old régime adopted some new 
ideas, and could arrange to finance the 
country, he is probably right Selden 
conceded. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, you see!” cried 
the baron, obviously elated. “It is as I 
told you! But come, the king has 
something to say to you.” 

What the king had to say seemed of 
a semiconfidential, not to say romantic, 
nature; at least, Miss Davis laughed 
and blushed and shook her head. Left 
to himself for a moment, Selden had an 
opportunity to examine the two women. 

As for the mother, her origin, char- 
acter and ambitionsewere written large 
all over her—in her plump face with its 
insignificant features and bright little 
eyes like a bird’s; in the voice, too loud 
and not quite sure of its grammar; in 
the gown, too elaborate, and the jewels, 
too abundant—a woman who had once, 
no doubt, been a good sort with a cer- 
tain dignity and genuineness, but who 
had been spoiled by prosperity and also, 
perhaps, by a careless and too-indulgent 
husband—an American husband. 

The boy was curiously like her, but 
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the daughter was of a different and 
much finer type, and Selden guessed 
that she carried on the father’s strain, 
Not strikingly beautiful, but fresh- 
skinned and wholesome, with a face 
delicately chiseled and touched just the 
slightest, when in repose, by sadness or 
disillusion—just a little too old and too 
reserved for its years; in this respect 
more of Europe than of America. Per- 
haps it was the mother who had dis- 
illusioned her, 

3ut why should the king listen to 
them both with such attention? Why 
should the baron be so deferential? 
Could it be possible that these people 
had something to do with the plot? 

The baron, seeing Selden standing 
alone, managed to guide him back to 
Mrs. Davis, whose cool greeting he 
had noted, and for which he proceeded 
at once to atone. 

“Tt is not often we have with us met 
of such wide influence as Monsieur 
Selden,” he began. 

“The baron exaggerates,” Selden 
hastened to assure her. “I am just a 
newspaper man, Mrs. Davis.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Davis, using her 
lorgnette again. Her experiences with 
newspaper men had not always been 
fortunate, and she distrusted them. 

“But a newspaper man, as you call it, 
the most distinguished,” the baron per- 
sisted. “Perhaps you have heard your 
daughter and myself discussing some 
of his theories.” 

“Perhaps I have,” she agreed uncer 
tainly. 

“Monsieur Selden is a democrat the 
most pronounced,” went on the baron,no 
whit discouraged, “but we are trying 
to convince him that a monarchy is not 
so bad.” 

“IT am sure there is little to be said 
for democracies,” said Mrs. Davis se- 
verely, as one lecturing a small child, 
“when one sees their horrible blunders. 
And such men!” : 

“They do blunder,” Selden agreed, 
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“but at least it is their own blunders 
they suffer from, so there is a sort of 
poetit justice in it.” 

“No, it is other people who suffer,” 
said Mrs. Davis. ‘They rob every one. 
When I think that my income tax this 
year “ 

She was interrupted by the amnounce- 
ment of the Countess Rémond, and was 
instantly so absorbed in contemplation 
of that unusual woman that she quite 
forgot to go on. 

The Countess Rémond had said that 
she was going to dress with care, but 
Seldon had foreseen no such finished 
perfection, and moreover it was at once 
apparent that she was as much at home 
in a king’s drawing-room as in any 
other. Nothing could have been more 
correct, more perfect, than the way she 
acknowledged the introduction to the 
king which the baron made. 

The king himself regarded her with 
an appreciative eye—for he had always 
been a connoisseur of women—holding 
her hand the tiniest fraction of a second 


longer than was necessary, and he took 
advantage of the moment when the 
baron was continuing the introductions 
to motion the major-domo to him and 
give him some brief instructions in an 
undertone. As that solemn functionary 


bowed and hastened away, Selden 
guessed that the king had suddenly de- 
cided upon a rearrangement of the 
places at table. 

The way in which the countess greet- 
ed the ladies was also a work of art, 
it was so charming, so cordial, so gra- 
cious, without a trace of that arrogance 
which—alas!—too often marks the 
bearing of ladies of the Old World to- 
ward ladies of the New, and which, in- 
deed, one might well expect of a coun- 
tess. Her indifference to the men was 
almost as marked; she acknowledged 
their presence with the coolest of nods, 
and turned back at once to the women 
as far more interesting. The elder, flat- 
tered, almost inarticulate, was already 
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at her feet, and the younger was visibly 
impressed. The countess was confiding 
to them something about her gown— 
the clumsiness of maids 

Selden noted the satisfied smile which 
the baron could not wholly repress, the 
energetic way in which he polished his 
glass. Evidently the countess was 
playing the game—whatever the game 
might be—very much to his liking. 

“TI have heard so much of you and of 
your daughter from my old friend, 
Baron Lappo,” the countess continued 
to the enraptured Mrs. Davis, speaking 
with a slight and very taking accent 
which Selden had not heretofore noted 
in her speech. “Permit me to say that 
your daughter is lovely—the true queen- 
ly type!” 

Mrs. Davis sputtered her delight. 
Her daughter blushed crimson. Selden 
started at the adjective. Queenly— 
now what did she mean by that? And 
looking at her more closely, he saw that 
in some,way she had subtly altered her 
appearance; her face seemed longer, 
her eyes had a little slant, her lips were 
not so full. 

“T see you are not accustomed to such 
frankness,” she rattled on, “but I am 
frank or nothing. If I think nice 
things about people, I believe in saying 
them—yes, even to their faces; ugly 
ones, also, sometimes !” 

“But you talk almost like an Ameri- 
can!” cried Mrs. Davis. 

“It was in America I learned my 
English,” the countess explained. “I 
was theré with my parents as a girl. 
At Washington.” 

Mrs Davis had a vision of the 
countess’ father as a great dipbomat. 
But Selden gave another start. She 
had not mentioned Washington to him 
that afternoon, she had spoken only of 
Montana. 

Miss Davis had been looking at the 
countess intently, with startled eyes, as 
though striving to recall some memory. 

“T should be so glad to talk to yeu 
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about it,” added the countess. She had 
noticed the girl’s intent look, and turned 
full face to her, so that she got all the 
benefit of the slanting eyes and the thin, 
arched brows. “Perhaps you will have 
tea with me?” 

“You must have tea with us!” cried 
Mrs. Davis. “To-morrow?” 

“If you wish,” assented the countess 
with a gracious smile, which included 
the younger woman. 

Meanwhile the king and the baron 
had been consulting together in under- 
tones; from their aspect it was evident 
that something had gone amiss. 

“IT was forced to send Danilo on an 
important errand this afternoon,” said 
the king finally, “and he has not yet 
returned. He has had an accident, per- 
haps.” 


“Oh, I hope not!” cried Mrs. Davis. 


“That would be too terrible!” 

“If any one was injured,” said the 
king with a smile, “it was probably some 
one else, in which case he would be de- 
tained only until he had satisfied the 
police. But I do not think we shall 
wait any longer. Baron, will you sum- 
mon the Princess Anna?” 

Th baron disappeared and presently 
returned with a tall young lady on his 
arm. She was perhaps twenty-five, 
very dark, with a perceptible mustache, 
and very thin. 

“This is my youngest daughter, 
Anna,” said the king, “named, as all 
my daughters were, for one of the great 
saints of my country.” 

Tha Princess Anna bowed to the 
guests, without taking her hand from 
the baron’s arm. She, at least, seemed 
to have no reason to ingratiate herself 
with the rich Americans! 

The king nodded, and the doors at 
the end of the room swung back, dis- 
closing the gleaming table beyond. 

“May I have the honor, madame?” 
He offered his arm to Mrs. Davis. 

Selden permitted young Davis to take 
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the countess, and followed with the sis- 
ter. 

“Were you really in earnest a mo- 
ment ago?” she inquired in a low voice. 

“In earnest?” 

“Yes—in saying the baron might be 
right ?” : 

“Why, yes, entirely so,” he answered, 
puzzled by the intensity of her look. 

She took a deep breath and turned 
her head away for an instant. 

And then they were at the table. 

When they were seated, he found 
himself still at her right. Beyond her 
was a vacant place, evidently for Danilo, 
while beyond that, and to the right of 
the king, sat the countess. Selden 
smiled to find his surmise correct— 
even at eighty, the king had not lost 
interest in pretty women! 

Mrs. Davis was at the king’s left, 
while beyond her, the baron, the Prin- 
cess Anna and young Davis, who had 
been adroitly detached from the coun- 
tess, completed the company. 

The king, with patriarchal dignity, 
asked grace in ‘his native tongue, some- 
what to the confusion of his guests. 
Selden could see Mrs. Davis regarding 
with a startled eye the red cap which 
the king made no motion to remove. 
Then came the soup, and she was star- 
tled again to see the Princess Anna rise 
and serve her father. 

“In our country,” the king explained, 
with a smile, seeing her glance, “it is 
the custom for the daughters to serve 
their parents. I consider it a very 
good custom, and my daughters have al- 
ways followed it. As you know,” he 
went on, tasting the soup with an ap- 
proving smack of the lips, “I have a 
daughter who is a queen, but when she 
comes to visit her father, she still gives 
him to eat.” 

The picture of a queen ladling out 
the soup was too much for Mrs. Davis, 
and she gasped audibly. 

And it was at that moment the prince 
appeared. 
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Selden was sure he had never looked 
more handsome. His eyes were shin- 
ing; his dark skin, uswally a little sal- 
low, was most becomingly flushed. He 
seemed in the gayest possible mood— 
even a reckless mood. 

“No, do not rise!” said the king to 
his guests, motioning the prince to his 
side and asking him a stern question in 
his native tongue. The prince replied 
expansively. For an instant a scowl 
of displeasure threatened the king’s 
countenance, then he smiled blandly 
round upon the company. 

“Tt was as I thought,” he said. ‘“For- 
tunately, no one was killed. Make 
your apologies, sir, to the ladies.” 

The prince, with a mocking light in 
his eyes, bent over Mrs. Davis, and 
raised her plump hand to his lips. 

“It was really impatience to be with 
you, madame, which caused the acci- 
dent,” he said gavly. “A speed too 
swift—a road slippery from the 
rain 

“Oh, what a fib!” broke in the lady, 
tapping him playfully with her lor- 
gnette. But never for an instant did 
she suspect how great a fib it was! 

The lady made his other greetings 
swiftly, then dropped into the seat be- 
side Miss Davis, kissed her fingers as 
he had her mother’s, and spoke a low 
sentence into her ear. And Selden, 
noting the quick flush which swept 
across her cheek, noting the baron’s at- 
tentive eyes, noting the king’s benignant 
good humor, understood in that instant 
the whole plot. 

For a flash his eyes met those of the 
Countess Rémond, who was smiling 
cynically, maliciously, as though at some 
long-cherished vengeance about to be 
accomplished. Then he turned back to 
his plate, his heart hot with resentment. 
It was horrible that a girl like that 
should be sacrificed to the ambitions of 
a worldly mother! No wonder she was 
disillusioned! And to a libertine like 
the prince! Of that, of course, she 
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could have no suspicion, and she would 
find it out too late. Of happiness there 
was not the slightest possibility. 

Yet—was there not? He - looked 
again at Myra Davis—there was some- 
thing in her face that said she was not 
a fool, that she had had some experi- 
ence in the world, so she must know 
something of the ways of princes, And 
it would be exciting to be the wife of a 
man like that—to be compelled to hold 
one’s place against all the other women. 

And -he would teach her many 
things. 

Of love, as the average American 
understood i#t—mutual trust, mutual re- 
spect, common interests, fidelity, tepid 
affection—nothing at all; but there 
would be bursts of passion, shattering 
experiences, and, if she were strong 
enough to survive being cast down 
from the heights from time to time, she 
might win through, might, in the end, 
even hold him. At least, she might find 
such a life more interesting than the 
placidity of the meadows. There was 
always that choice in life between emo- 
tion and tranquillity, and Seldon had 
never been.able to make up his mind 
which was the wiser. 

To be a queen—even an unhappy 
one—even of a tiny kingdom! 

But what of Madame Ghita? Did 
she know of this? Was that why they 
had met her driving toward Nice? Did 
she intend to interfere? 

And was it conceivable that any man 
would leave a woman like that? 

Probably the prince had no intention 
of leaving her—and again Selden 
glowed with indignation. But he was 
conscious, deep down in his heart, that 
his indignation was not so much for the 
girl at his side as for that other woman, 
about to be deserted, or, worse still, 
compelled to share 

He woke abruptly to the knowledge 
that Miss Davis was addressing him. 

“You have been there quite recently, 
Mr. Selden?” 
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“Yes,” he answered, guessing in- 
stinctively where she meant. “Only a 
couple of months ago.” 

“Are the people happy?” 

“Yes, in a way. Of course, life is 
very hard among those bleak mountains. 
But, then, it has always been. They are 
used to it.” 

“It is more hard than ever now, is it 
not?” put in the baron, from across the 
table. 

“Tt is harder than ever all over Eu- 
rope,” said Selden. “This generation 
will never know the old ease.” 

“That is true,” agreed the baron. 
“Yet, with proper guidance, some na- 
tions will emerge more quickly than 
others. What our little country needs 
is, first of all, a firm and experienced 
hand at the helm, and, secondly, capital 
to revive its industries, repeople its pas- 
tures and fertilize its fields. With 
those, it will be the first nation in Eu- 
rope to find its feet again.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Selden. “But 
where is the capital to come from?” 

“Do you really think he is right?” 
asked Myra Davis, in a low voice. 

Selden was conscious that the eyes 
of the whole table were on them, and 
that the whole table was waiting for his 
answer, 

“Yes, I really believe so,” he said. 

“And that the people will be hap- 
pier?” she persisted. 

Then he understood. Here was one 
of the forces urging her forward. But 
it would take millions—she should 
understand that. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, with a strange 
sense Of responsibility. “They would 
be stronger, perhaps, if compelled to 
work out their own destinies. But not 
happier. Certainly, they would be glad 
to have the way cleared for them. But 
to do it effectively would take a large 
sum—a very large sum.” 

There was no secret about it any 
more—they were all sitting there waite 
ing for her decision. 
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“And, mademoiselle,” pursued the 
baron, “our little kingdom would be like 
home to you, since you have already 
lived so long among our people.” 

Selden looked the question he scarcely 
felt at liberty to utter. 

“Nearly all of our people who went 
to America settled in one place,” ex- 
plained the baron, “in the town founded 
by the father of mademoiselle and 
named after him. There they assisted 
in the development of an enormous 
property—a mountain of copper.” 

A great light burst upon Selden. So 
it was that Davis—the copper king! 
Well, there would be millions enough! 

But those were the people who had 
come back from America to make their 


. own country a republic, also—Jeneski 


had told him the story—it was their 
labor which had amassed those millions 
which were to be used to rivet back 
upon them the chains they had broken! 
He did not know whether to laugh or 
weep at the savage irony of it! 

The king had bent toward Mrs. 
Davis and asked her a swift question, 
his face purple with excitement; she 
had glanced toward her daughter and a 
fPhg look had passed between them, 
Selden could see the baron’s mesmeric 
gaze upon her. She looked down, she 
looked up; then her cheeks went crim- 
son, and she nodded her head. 

The king, with beaming face, signed 
to the attendants to fill the glasses. 

“Megsieurs and mesdames,” he said, 
rising, glass in hand, “I have in my life, 
which has been a long one, had many 
happy moments, but none so happy as 
this, when it is my privilege to an- 
nounce the betrothal of my grandson 
and successor, Prince Danilo, and the 
fair young lady who sits beside him. 
Let us drink to their happiness, and that 
of my beloved country!” 

He drained his glass, sent it crashing 
over his shoulder, trundled around the 
table, caught the girl in his arms, and 
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kissed her resoundingly upon each 
cheek. 

“My dear,” he said, “the young rascal 
shall make you happy—I promise it. 
Otherwise, I will disinherit him, and 
you shall reign alone!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was difficult to quiet down, after 
that, and go on with the dinner. 

The whole house was buzzing with 
the great news, and Selden was sure 
that champagne was being consumed 
even more liberally below stairs than 
above. Probably the king knew it, too, 
but for once he did not care. Looking 
at him sitting there triumphant and be- 
nignant, Selden was reminded of noth- 
ing so much as of some biblical patri- 
arch—Abraham, perhaps. Certainly, 


at this moment the king’s bosom seemed 
wide enough to contain the whole world. 
He was ready to forgive all his ene- 
mies ! 

The baron fairly scintillated, for this 


was his great hour of triumph. Even 
the dark, immobile face of the Princess 
Anna was illumined as by some inward 
light. She had come around the table 
and kissed the bride-to-be solemnly on 
the forehead, as though consecrating 
her to a sacred cause. 

Mrs. Davis was radiant—here was 
the greatest marriage which any Ameri- 
can family had ever achieved; there 
had been dukes and counts, perhaps an 
earl Or two, and in one case the brother 
of a king—also deposed—but never be- 
fore a crown prince. Her daughter 
woukl be the first American girl to sit 
upon a throne! No wonder she was 
overcome, a little hysterical, very warm 
with excitement and champagne, dab- 
bing her eyes now and then and looking 
altogether ridiculous. 

She had never really believed it 
would happen—Myra was such a 
strange girl; yet here it was. And she 
had a vision ef Myra sitting on her 
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throne, with an ermine robe and crown 
of diamonds, very regal, and she herself, 
considerably thinner than in life, stand- 
ing a little to one side, but very near, 
also with ermine and brilliants; diplo- 
mats and statesmen in white-satin knee 
breeches coming up to be introduced, 
as she had seen them in a picture of one 
of Queen Victoria’s receptions, and the 
crowd bowing, very happy and 
loyal 

The Countess Rémond was also 
deeply moved, though in a dark and 
threatening way that puzzled Selden. 
Her eyes were gleaming exultantly, 
her lips were drawn back in a smile 
that was almost a snarl, as she bent 
her gaze upon Myra Davis, and a spasm 
of nervous emotion ran across her face 
from time to time, in spite of her efforts 
to repress it. There was something 
bloodthirsty and wolflike about her, 
which gave Selden a little shiver of re- 
pulsion, for he felt that he was looking 
at the real woman, with all her veils 
torn aside, and it seemed almost inde- 
cent, 

She had the veils up in a moment, 
and was again the calm and smiling 
woman of the world, but Selden never 
forgot the shock of that moment’s 
revelation, and any feeling of tender- 
ness he may have had for her died then 
and there. He felt only that she was 
a woman to be watched and to be 
feared. 

Young Davis had gone suddenly mo- 
rose, but that may have been because 
of his high alcoholic content, and the 
look he bent upon his sister had some- 
thing ironic and mocking in it, as 
though he alone understood her, and 
found her far from admirable. Few 
girls, however, are altogether admirable 
to their brothers! 

Of the whole company, the affianced 
pair were by far the most composed. 
The prince had, indeed, kissed the girl’s 
hand at the end of the king’s speech, 
but his demonstration had ended there. 
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As for Myra Davis, except that her 
eyes were larger and darker than usual, 
there was no outward evidence that she 
was in any way excited. Selden won- 
dered where she had gained such self- 
control, 

The dinner came to an end, at last; 
the bride-to-be was carried away by the 
other women, Danilo bowing over her 
hand at the door, and the men were left 
together to discuss the great event. 

It was the king who opened the dis- 
cussion, 

“IT trust that you are pleased, Mon- 
sieur Selden,” he said. “I was hoping 
that the announcement might be made 
to-night, but I was not sure. I am 
very happy that you were present.” 

“If I am not mistaken,” put in the 
baron, “Monsieur Selden himself had 
something to do with bringing about the 
decision.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Selden. “I had 
no suspicion what it was leading to, 
but I only said what I thought.” 

“You said it admirably,” commented 
the baron, 

‘But I confess,” Selden. continued, 
“that I am astonished you should care 
so much for my opinion. After all, 
what does it matter?” 

The baron glanced at the king, who 
nodded. 

“T have been expecting that ques- 
tion,” said the baron, “and I am going 
to answer it frankly. We have nothing 
to conceal, therefore let us place all the 
cards on the table. It is, then, not yet 
entirely clear ahead. To restore the 
dynasty—yes, that will not be difficult. 
But to win the approval of the public 
opinion of the world, that will not be so 
easy. This is a day when republics, 
however inefficient, are in favor, and 
when kings, however enlightened, are 
looked at askance. There was a time 
when public opinion outside of one’s 
own country could be disregarded, but 
that is so no longer. 

hat our country will be vastly bene- 
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fited by this restoration I do not for a 
moment doubt,” went on the baron. 
“You have yourself perceived how 
deeply this great opportunity appeals 
to Miss Davis. Nevertheless, we shall 
have to maintain our position at first 
against great prejudice. It will be said 
at once that we have bought our way 
back to the throne; our enemies will dig 
up old scandals and invent new ones; 
there will be a bitter campaign against. 
us. Well, we want you on our side, 

“Wait!” he added, as Selden made a 
gesture of ‘negation. “Hear me out. 
What we are asking you to do is this: 
to observe us, to question us, to dissect 
our motives, and to report faithfully 
what you see and learn; to be present 
at the restoration and to examine our 
conduct. We do not fear public opin- 
ion, monsieur, if it is correctly in- 
formed. I am sure that we may count 
upon you to do so much.” 

“Why, yes,” said Selden, “of course 
I shall be glad to do that—I should have 
done that anyway—only 

“Only you must be free to say what 
you wish—but certainly! What we 
hope is to convince you and, through 
you, the world—especially England and 
America. America will have a deep in- 
terest in this restoration; there has 
never before been an American queen.” 

“We have a conviction that they are 
all queens!” laughed Selden. “But, of 
course, there will be tremendous inter- 
est in a real one.. May I begin asking 
questions at once? 

“Please ask as many as you wish!” 

“How do you propose to accomplish 
this restoration? Not by force, I 
hope ?” 

“Certainly not! We shall first ap- 
proach Jeneski and his ministers, lay 
before them our plans for the country, 
and invite them to withdraw. I am 
hoping that they will do so. After all, 
Jeneski is a patriot.” 

“But should they still foolishly per- 
sist?” 
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' “The assembly is to be elected in 

March. We will carry the elections 
and the new assembly will recall the 

“You will bribe the electors?” 
- “Not at all. We will explain to 
them, as we did to Jeneski and his min- 
isters, our plans for the development 
and enrichment of the country; we will 

organize our friends and spend some 
' money in propaganda—yes. But that is 
legitimate—even in America, I under- 
stand.” 

“Yes,” said Selden, “nobody can ob- 
ject to that.” 

“Do not forget, Monsieur Selden, as 
I have already pointed out to you, that 
the king is very popular with his peo- 
ple. He could have appealed to them 


before this with every hope of success; 
but before he did so, he wished to be in 
position to assure their future.” 
“You are sure that Miss Davis will 
wish to use her millions in this way?” 
“But yes—have you not yourself seen 
it? She is on fire at the great oppor- 


tunity. And there is a certain justice, 
it seems to me, in the fact that the mil- 
lions wrung from that mountain of cop- 
per by the labor of our young men are 
to be used for the succor and rejuvena- 
tion of their country.” 

“That is one way of regarding it, cer- 
tainly,” Selden conceded. He glanced 
at young Davis, who, more morose than 
ever, was tracing patterns with his glass 
on the cloth. Had he no interest in his 
sister’s future? Well, there was one 
question which must be asked, and he 
himself would ask it. “What about 
Miss Davis herself—her happiness, her 
well-being? Is she just a tool in your 
hands?” 

Davis looked up, his eyes a little 
bloodshot, an ironical smile upon his 
lips, as though wondering how Selden 
could be so silly. 

“TI thank you for that question, sir,” 
put in the king, with the utmost ear- 
nestness. “As for Miss Davis, I 
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charge myself with her. She shall be 
my daughter. Have no fear. I was 
entirely serious in what I said just now 
about the succession. I shall have the 
necessary papers executed and passed 
by the assembly so that, in case of my 
death, my wishes can be carried out if 
there is need.” 

Danilo shrugged his shoulders. After 
all, he seemed to say, there were many 
places in the world more amusing than 
his bleak little capital. And there was 
Madame Ghita 

The king regarded him somberly. 

“Young people to-day are lacking in 
reverence,” he said, speaking in French. 
“They have no sense of responsibility. 
It was not so in my time. I was only 
nineteen when my uncle died and 
I was proclaimed prince. It was not 
until fifty years later that the powers 
accorded me the title of king. During 
all that time I had labored ceaselessly, 
I had granted my people a constitution 
and an assembly, and was leading them 
along the path of self-government. 
Then the war came and without hesita- 
tion I chose the side of the Entente 
against the Turk and the Prussian. My 
little country was seized and overrun, 
my army was captured, everything 
seemed lost; but in my exile I waited 
patiently, certain that my allies would 
win and would restore me to my throne. 
That would seem to be simple justice, 
would it not, monsieur ?” 

Selden nodded. Undoubtedly there 
was a good deal to be said on the king’s 
side—and the king was an excellent ad- 
vocate! 

“T was aware,” went on the king with 
dignity, “that certain old enemies of 
mine were seeking to defame me, but I 
despised them. It is true that my 
eldest son had married a German wom- 
an, but that was nearly forty years ago. 
It is true that another son took refuge 
in Vienna and fought with the Aus- 
trians, but it was not with my consent 
—there was nothing I could do. It is 
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a lie that my army surrendered un- - 


necessarily; it was on the verge of 
starvation. It is a lie that I intrigued 
against my allies. Nevertheless, there 
were some who believed these lies.” 

His eyes were flashing and he was 
pounding the table with his fist. 

“What happened, sir, at the end?” 
Selden asked. “I have heard many 
stories—I should like to know the true 
one.” 

“And you shall, sir,” said the king. 
“T want the world to know it. This is 
what happened: When we entered the 
war, some hundreds of our people who 
had lived in America returned to fight 
for their country. That was their 
duty. Nevertheless, 1 salute them for 
coming back! Many had gone to 
America hecause they had some griev- 
ance against me—it is impossible to 
please every one !—and over there those 
grievances had magnified. Among 
them there had grown up a sentiment 
of revolution. They even sent back, 
from time to time, an emissary to as- 
sassinate me. I did not mind that,” the 
king added with a smile. “It rendered 
life less dull. But it enraged my peo- 
ple.” 

The baron nodded solemnly. 

“There were two attempts,” he said. 
“Tt was not a thing to jest about.” 

“Ah, well,” said the king, with a 
wave of his hand, “all that was long 
ago! But these men came back. We 
could not inquire, then as to their senti- 
ments; the times were desperate—we 
had need of all of them. But they 
brought their ideas into the army, and, 
after the surrender, during the long 
months in the prison camps of Austria, 
they had the opportunity to propagate 
their poison. It spread everywhere. 

“Then came the end. Austria with- 
drew her troops for a last stand against 
Italy; was defeated and surrendered. 
I was already back in my capital, with 
Lappo here, striving to restore order, 
when the prison camps were opened 
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and the army came streaming back. © 
Jeneski, who had been waiting for that 7 
moment, met them at the frontier, 
called together a number of his parti- 
sans, declared for a republic, and 
marched against me. I had no forces 
to oppose him, and again was driven 
into exile. He persuaded the confer- 
ence at Parig to confirm this so-called 
republic. But he was ill at ease; he 
knew that I had still some power, and 5 
he offered me a huge sum if I would 
abdicate. I refused. A king cannot 
abdicate. Only cowards abdicate. 
And I would not further impoverish 
my country. No, monsieur, I am still 
king!” 

Majesty—it was a word befitting that 
memorable figure, which had been buf- 
feted by the storms of eighty years and 
was still unconquered. There was 
something épic about it, so that one for- 
got its follies and its sins, and remem- 
bered only its gallantry. 

“Yes, and my grandson shall be king 
after me,” he went on, with an irate 
eye upon Danilo, “and after him my 
great-grandson. Whether they reign 
or not, that is in the hands of Provi- 
dence; but they shall be kings, none 
the less! For kingship is not a thing 
that one can lay down at will; it is 
something that one is born, as one is 
born a man. It is one’s blood.” 

A certain anxiety might have been 
discerned in the attentive Lappo’s eye. 
He knew his king, and he feared, per- 
haps, that he might become too ex- 
pansive with the warmth of the wine. 
At any rate, he coughed rather mark- 
edly. 

And the king, who also knew his 
Lappo, understood. He emptied his 
glass and rose. 

“Tt is time we joined the ladies,” he 
said, 

“One moment, sir!” interjected Sel- 
den. “I realize that I am a guest here 
to-night. I appreciate very deeply the 
confidence you have shown me and the 
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candor with which you have spoken. I 
ask you, therefore, how much of this 
you would wish me to use?” 

“Why, all of it, my friend!” cried 
the king. “How little you understand 
me! All of it!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Selden, and 
glanced at his watch. “In that case, I 
must be making my adieus.” 

“Certainly,” said the king, “but I 
count upon seeing you soon again. You 
wish to speak to me?” he added to 
Danilo, for the prince, who had grown 
more and more distrait during this 
apologia, had risen and come close to 
his side. 

He spoke for a moment earnestly in 
the king’s ear, and again Selden saw 
overspreading the royal features the 
same cloud he had noticed once before 
that evening. Nevertheless, the king 
listened patiently until the prince had 
finished, then, with an impatient shake 
of the head, waved him away. 

“Come, messieurs!’’ he said, and led 
the way into the salon. 

There was an ugly look in the 
prince’s eye—the baron stepped to his 
side and fell behind with him, talking 
earnestly. 

The ladies were seated before a wood 
fire crackling pleasantly on a wide 
hearth, and it was at once evident that 
the Countess Rémond was not only the 
center of the scene, but completely 
dominated it. Mrs. Davis and her 
daughter sat close on either side of her, 
and the Princess Anna, her dark face 
unusually animated, bent above an em- 
broidery frame near by. And they 
were talking very, very confidentially. 

The king paused for an instant on 
the threshold to contemplate this pic- 
ture, so delightful and domestic, and 
then, as the women started to their feet, 
came forward with a benignant smile. 

“No, no, do not rise!” he said, and 
himself sat down in a great chair which 
had been placed for him at a corner of 
the fireplace. “How many old scenes 
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this brings back to me—evenings of 
long ago when we sat together around 
the fire, my family and I. We were 
very much out of the world, but at 
least we could have books and the 
critiques from Paris and our own les- 
sons in the languages. I even wrote a 
poem, now and then; yes, and a play, 
which was pronounced not too bad— 
celebrating one or another of our great 
patriots and martyrs. For even a 
small people, Monsieur Selden, may 
have its great legends! Which reminds 
me that I must not detain you. Mon- 
sieur Selden,” he added to the company, 
“goes to announce to the world the 
great event which has taken place here 
to-night.” 

Seldon’s eyes were on Myra Davis. 
He knew she would look at him and he 
wanted to see that look. But when it 
came, it told him nothing. Already, it 
appeared, she was learning to wear the 
mask which all queens must wear! 

So he made his adieus quickly. Only, 
when he came to the countess, she held 
his hand for an instant and gave him a 
long look, as though seeking to read 
his mind; but he was sure that she had 
not succeeded. 

The baron, detaching himself from 
the prince, accompanied him to the 
door. 

“T shall not see you for a few days,” 
he said. “It is necessary that I go to 
Paris at. once to arrange certain mat- 
ters. As soon as I return, I will let 
you know. I shall then be able to tell 
you more about our plans.” 

“You are giving me a great scoop,” 
Selden pointed out, “an exclusive piece 
of news,” he added, as the baron stared. 
“Tf you wish that I should share it with 
others r 

The baron stopped him with a ges- 
ture. 

“No, no, no!” he protested. “We 
wish it to be yours only ; we shall be very 
happy if you can win some glory out of 
it. It will make certain chancelleries 
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sit up—hein?—this news! Shall I call 
a car for you?” 

“No, thank you, I prefer to walk,” 
said Selden, and left him chuckling on 
the steps. = 

The great gates were clanged open 
for him and he passed through them 
into the Promenade des Anglais. The 
night was soft and warm, with the 
rising moon painting a path of silver 
across the sea, and all the world was 
out to drink its beauty. He would 
have to go to the main office, to get his 
wire off promptly, and he walked on as 
rapidly as the crowd permitted. 

Yes, the baron was right; this news 
would upset some of the chancelleries, 
especially those of other little republics, 
delicately balanced, not yet sure of ex- 
istence. How would Jeneski take it? 
Time had not been able to dim the im- 
pression left upon him by that vivid 
enthusiast—a dreamer, if there ever 
was one, with a haunted look, as of a 
man with something gnawing at his 
heart; yet not entirely a dreamer—cap- 
able, at least, of turning into a man of 
action when some desperate crisis de- 
manded it, and of giving and taking 
hard knocks. That hasty meeting at 
the frontier, that declaration of a re- 
public—he had been a man of action 
then, and might be again! 

Yet, even as he talked with him, 
Jeneski had seemed too much of another 
world, and that impression was deepened 
now. Jeneski’s visions were all of toil 
and conflict, of scaling the heights in 
search of human brotherhood; but very 
few people cared to scale heights. 
By far the most of them preferred to 
sit quietly at home, before a good fire, 
with hands folded complacently over 
a full belly. And that was precisely 
what the king would offer. 

Should he, Selden, help or hinder? 

It was too much, perhaps, to say that 
he could stop it; but the king was right 
in thinking that no dynasty could now 


endure unless the public opinion of the 
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world approved. It would be easy to 
win that approval, there was so much 
to be said on the king’s side. It was 
only necessary to take him seriously. 

And yet he was also singularly open 
to satire and to irony. He could be 
painted—and perhaps with equal jus- 
tice—either as the patriotic and devoted 
father of his people, or as a senile sur- 
vival of the Middle Ages, with a de- 
generate grandson for his heir. 

There was the weak spot in his ar- 
mor—his Achilles’ heel! Danilo, with 
his amours—with Madame Ghita! 

But, after all, as the king had said, 
Danilo could be swept aside—would be 
swept aside, if necessary. He had the 
king’s word, 

Why not, for the present at least, 
give the king the benefit of the doubt? 

And, this point decided, Selden felt 
his special falling into shape in his 
brain, so that, when he reached the tele- 
graph office, showed his credentials, and 
drew the first form from the box, it was 
ready to his pen. 

Half an hour later, with a sigh of 
relief and satisfaction, he pushed the 
last sheet in to the impressed attendant, 
and started to put away his pen. Then, 
with a little smile, he drew out another 
form and wrote a hasty message. 

“T will pay for this one,” he said, and 
waited until the attendant counted the 
words, 

“This name, monsieur,” suggested the 
attendant, pointing to the address, 
“perhaps you had better spell it.” 

“J-e-n-e-s-k-i,” said Selden. “Jen- 
eski.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Well, it was done, Selden reflected 
rather grimly next morning, over his 
coffee and rolls. 

A telegram from the foreign editor 
of the Times had been brought him 
with his breakfast, congratulating him 
warmly on his exclusive story and 
praying him to follow it up. 
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He realized, however, that his judg- 
ment had been considerably clouded 
the night before. Doubtless, on his 
own quarter-deck, even Captain Kidd 
might seem a picturesque and down- 
right character, who could cite injus- 
tices done him, and could point to atroc- 
ities committed by civilized society far 
more horrible than any of his own; he 
might even attain a certain merit be- 
cause of his bold directness, his straight 
speaking, his. scorn of littieness. He 
was probably fond of children and a 
sentimentalist at bottom. 

So the king, face to face, was more 
impressive than in retrospect; yet, Sel- 
den reminded himself, there was a lot 
to be said for him; it was only fair that 
he should be given a chance to show 
what he could do. The trouble was 
that there was so little to be said for 
his grandson. 

Though, Selden added to 
even here he might be unjust. 
not really know Danilo. 


himself, 
He did 


One thing in 


his favor was that he did not pose— 


people could take him or leave him. 
He was not a coward, and undoubtedly 
he had his code. He might be a decent 
sort, at bottom. 

3ut Selden knew it was none of these 
things that really troubled him; it was 
the uneasy feeling that he had been re- 
sponsible for that quick nod of the 
head which Myra Davis had given her 
mother. And that, he told himself, 
was something he could not be respon- 
sible for—not, at least, until he was 
sure she understood exactly everything 
that nod let her in for. After that, if 
she wished to keep on nodding, it would 
be nobody’s affair but her own. 

Therefore, it was his duty to see 
that she did understand. He must go 
to her and tell her—tell her very plainly 
and directly, without palliating phrases. 
He squirmed a little at the prospect, but 
there was no other way he could square 
himself with his conscience. She 
would probably resent it, and her 
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mother, of course, would be vastly out-. 
raged. But he must risk it. 

He had the feeling that the baron 
had been a little lacking in candor the 
night before; his opinions had been 
asked without any hint of their implica- 
tions. Yet, as he cast his mind back 
over what he had said, he_did not see 
where he would have altered it, even if 
he had known. Nevertheless, it was 
up to him to enlighten Miss Davis very 
thoroughly on the morals and manners 
of princes. 

He was staring moodily out of the 
window, turning all this over in his 
mind, and keeping resolutely submerged 
a very, very sore spot in his conscious- 
ness whose existence he would not even 
admit, when a knock at the door an- 
nounced a boy with a salver, on which 
lay a tiny note. 

“T will be on the terrace at eleven,” 
it stated, and it was signed “Vera de 
Rémond.” 

“There is no answer,” he said to the 
boy, tipped him, and went back to the 
window. What did he care where the 
countess would be at eleven o'clock? 
He had not forgotten the moment of 
revelation the night before when she 
had looked at Myra Davis like a beast 
of prey sure-of its quarry. There had 
been in her face a kind of gloating, as 
though she were revenging herself in 
some way upon the girl. But that was 
nonsense; they had never met before. 
Yet why 
phant? Could it be some one else 
eski, Madame Ghita! 

The name was uttered at last; he had 
not been able to keep it back. Yes, 
there was the sore spot; it was for her 
he was uneasy, it was for her he was 
troubled, it was she for whom his 
heart reproached him, it was she whom 
he wished to protect. 

He suddenly made up his mind that 
he would see the countess. If she 
really had a secret, he would drag it 
out of her. 


trium- 
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So he arrayed himself rapidly, ‘glad 
to have something definite to do, and 
sallied forth into the bright, cool morn- 
ing. 
He had not noticed the time, but as 
he left the hotel the big clock over the 
casino entrance told him that he was 
early, so he strolled about the “camem- 
bert,” as the little round park just in 
front of the casino is called, and looked 
at the people and tried to arrange his 
thoughts. 

The crowd here is astonishingly dif- 
ferent to that on the terrace, for these 
are the people who haunt the public 
rooms—derelicts, for the most part, 
poised, as it were, before the mouth of 
the dragon, searching for an inspira- 
tion before plunging in to stake their 
last louis, or perhaps with their last 
louis lost and nothing to do but watch 
the feverish procession which continu- 
ally ascends and descends the casino 
steps and wonder where another louis 
can be borrowed or stolen, 

It is a motley and sordid crowd, loll- 
ing on the benches or loitering uncer- 
tainly about: ridiculous old women, 
wonderfully arrayed in the fabrics of 
1860, fondly misinterpreting the aston- 
ished glances cast at them; frizzled old 
men struggling to conceal a bankrupt 
interior behind a pompous front; co- 
cottes feigning exclusiveness, and at the 
same time attempting to appear not too 
difficult; impecunious gamblers trying 
to pose as men of affairs, but always 
betrayed by a loose end somewhere; 
dowdy old couples to whom the tables 
have become a habit more devastating 
than any drug—a new “Comédie Hu- 
maine,” waiting for another Balzac. 

Selden, regarding these people for 
the hundredth time with an appreciative 
eye, wished that he were the Balzac 
and, sighing a little because he was not, 
he turned away to the gayer life of the 
terrace—gayer, at least on the surface, 
fascinating as a whirlpool is fascinat- 
ing, tempting the onlooker to jump in 


and be swallowed up, and intriguing as 
things dangerous and forbidden have 
been intriguing since the days of Eve. 

The Countess Rémond possessed 
those qualities of fascination and in- 
trigue, too—superlatively. He  real- 
ized it anew as he saw her coming 
toward him down the steps, her lithe 
body faultlessly clad in a gray tailleur, 
which, conventional and subdued as it 
was, seemed somehow exotic as she 
wore it. Selden was rather glad that 
he had gained immunity the night be- 
fore by that glimpse he had had of her 
soul; he was out of danger. 

“How good of you to come!” she 
said, as he took her hand. And then 
she looked at him more closely, for her 
instinct felt the change in him. “Are 
you annoyed at something? Did it 
disarrange you to meet me here?” 

“No, not at all.” 

“IT shall keep you but a moment. 
But I felt that I must have a little talk 
with you before 

“Before?” he prompted, as she hesi- 
tated. 

“Before I begin my day’s work. And 
since the safest place for a confidential 
conversation is in the midst of a 
crowd. : 

“So we are going to have a confi- 
dential conversation?” asked Selden, 
falling into step beside her. 

“Yes, on my part, at least. Like the 
baron, I am going to place all my cards 
on the table.” 

“Tt is what I had been hoping,” said 
Selden quietly. 

She looked at him quickly, smiling a 
little. 

“Yes, I saw in your eyes last night 
that you were not pleased with me. 
Perhaps I had had too much cham- 
pagne. But I am quite recovered from 
that!” 

“So am I,” said Selden grimly. “In 
fact, I am very sober—I have even 
some twinges of remorse.” 

“I was afraid you would have. That 
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is one reason | wanted to see you. We 
must talk it out.” 

“Yes, we must,” he assented. 

She led the way to a seat at the end 
of the terrace facing the harbor, where 
they could talk undisturbed. 

“Now,” she said, “why remorse?” 

“Well,” began Selden slowly, “you 
know as well as I do that, while this 
flood of American money may be a 
sort of short-cut to prosperity for your 
little country, in the end it will be dis- 
astrous for it, since it brings the old 
dynasty back,” 

“No,” she said, “I know nothing of 
the sort.” 

He looked at her. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“How long do you think the old king 
has to live?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, not long. 
two heart attacks.” 

“Ah, I see what you mean,” he mur- 

emured. “After him the republic 
again?” 

“Certainly. My country would 
never endure Danilo, nor permit itself 
to be governed by an American.” 

“But, in that case,” he pointed out, 
“this whole affair is nothing but a piece 
of sharp practice.” 

“Against whom?” 

“Against the Davises.” 

“Oh,” she said negligently, “they de- 
serve it. I am not concerned about 
then.” 

“But lam!” he cried. “At least I am 
concerned for Miss Davis.” 

“You need not be,” she assured him, 
with a flash of the eyes. “She is by 
no means the ingénue you seem to sup- 
pose ; she can take care of herself. And 
she can afford to lose a few millions.” 

“Tt isn’t the money—I think the coun- 
try should have some of it—but she 
ought to know exactly what she is let- 
ting herself in for.” 

“You mean Madame Ghita?” 

“Yes.” 


He has already had 
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“Well, why don’t you tell her ?’. she 
asked mockingly. 

“T’ve about made up my mind that I 
shall have to,” he said dismally. 
“You see, I sort of pushed her into it 
last night.” 

She was smiling again as she looked 
at him. 

“And this is 
remorse?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“How did you push her into it?” 

“I was silly enough to say that I 
really thought she could do a lot of 
good out there.” 

“Well, don’t you believe it? 

“Of course, I believe it. But that 
isn’t the question. Dash it all, you 
know as well as I do what I mean! 
These women are absolutely ignorant 
of European ideas—of the ideas of 
such fellows as Danilo. Mrs. Davis 
poses as worldly-wise, thoroughly ini- 
tiated, but she is really as ignorant as a 
child. She has heard that men have 
mistresses, that husbands are sometimes 
unfaithful, and so has her daughter, I 
suppose. But it is all outside their per- 
sonal experience. It is always some 
other woman’s husband. It would 
never occur to either of them that their 
own husbands could be, or that, in this 
particular instance, the husband-to-be is 
not only unfaithful now, but hasn’t the 
slightest intention of being faithful in 
the future—that he would laugh at such 
an idea—that he is living here with his 
mistress a 


the real cause of the 
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“But she is not his mistress,” put in 
the countess quietly, 


Selden, halted in 
only stare. A dozen 
flashed through his mind. 

“Not his mistress?” he stammered 


could 
conjectures 


midcareer, 


“Tt is Madame Ghita you are talking 
about, I suppose?” 

“Of course.” 

“She is his wife—she has a right to 
the name; I have even an idea that he 
is faithful to her.” 
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“Married quite regularly in Paris— 
morganatically, of course. I don’t 
know whether you will think that bet- 
ter or worse.” 

Selden, his head in a whirl, didn’t 
know himself. But of one thing he 
was sure—the wrong to Madame Ghita 
would be far worse than he had fancied. 
He tried to explain this to the countess, 
who listened with an amused smile. 

“You remind me of those silly old 
knights,” she said, “who were always 
riding out to rescue some maiden, with- 
out waiting to find out whether she 
really wanted to be rescued. Don’t 
worry about Madame Ghita. In the 
first place, she knew perfectly well 
when she married the prince that he 
would have to marry again some day 
for the sake of the dynasty. In the 
second place, I suspect that the prince 
is much more in love with her than she 
is with him. At least, the baron tells 
me that she is an unusually clever 
woman, while, as you know, the prince 
is quite stupid.” 

“So she can hold him if she wants 
to?” 

“Undoubtedly. And if she wants to, 
she will stop at nothing.” 

“Do you know her ?” Selden asked. 

aad | aa 

“So you don’t know 

“Whether she will want to? No, but 
I am going to find out. I have asked 
her to lunch with me to-day. This is 
the first part of my day’s work.” 

“Does Miss Davis know about her?” 

“Not yet—at least, I don’t think so. 
But she is going to.” 

“You mean you are going to tell 
her ?” 

“Yes,” said the countess, with a little 
grimace. “That is the second part of 
my day’s work. I have tea with her 
and her mother this afternoon.” 

Selden took off his hat and drew a 
deep breath of relief. 


wife!” Selden gasped. 
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“Then that lets me out,” he said. “I 
think it’s rather sporting of you.” 

“Don’t idealize me or my motives,” 
protested the countess. “It is a matter 
of business. Lappo asked me to, We 
are going to tell her because she is cer- 
tain, now, to learn it anyway, and it is 
far better that she learn it from us 
than from some malicious newspaper or 
anonymous letter. It will not be diffi- 
cult; as the baron puts it, it will be al- 
most as though she were marrying a 
divorced man. That will not shock her 
so much.” 

“No, I suppose not,” Selden agreed. 
“Of course, you will swing it!” 

“Yes, I think so,” agreed the coun- 
tess with a little smile. “But before I 
started to try to swing it, I wanted to 
have this talk with you, so that every- 
thing would be quite clear between us. 
I must know where you stand.” - 

“All right. Cards on the table. Go 
ahead!” He settled back to listen. 

“If Miss Davis has the situation ex- 
plained to her, so that she knows what 
she is letting herself in for, as you put 
it, and still chooses to go ahead with it, 
you will have no further compunctions 
on that score, I hope?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well,” said the countess quietly, “IT 
shall be very much surprised if she 
doesn’t go on with it. She is neither a 
child nor a fool—and there is a com- 
pelling impulse driving her on.” 

“Yes, she sees herself the benefac- 
tress of an impoverished people.” 

“The country will have a new saint!” 
said the countess with a mocking little 
laugh. “But perhaps there is still an- 
other reason.” 

“You think the prince attracts her?” 

“Oh, no—though she may get to like 
him. At present, he is just a necessary 
evil, since children have to have a 
father! He has one quality which will 
appeal to her more and more—he 
knows how to be discreet.” 

U7] reminds me,” 
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marked, “that the explosion you ex- 
pected last night did not take place.” 

“‘No—the prince prevented it. It was 
that made him late.” 

“He was with her?” 

“Yes. He must have promised her 
something.” 

“She knows, then?” 

“Of course. Lappo has already had 

talk with her.” 

“What did she say to him?” 

The countess smiled. 

“I do not know exactly—except that 
she spoke of love.” 

“Ah, you see!” 
“But that does not discourage me,” 
went on the countess cheerfully. “On 
the contrary. Women in love rarely 
speak of it. My own impression is that 
she is determined to make the best bar- 
gain she can—and she is right. But I 
shall have it out with her at lunch- 
that is, if she comes. She has not yet 
accepted, but I think she will, if only 
out of curiosity. There may be some 
fireworks, but in the end she will agree.” 

“Agree to what?” asked Selden. 

“Agree to exchange the prince for the 
annuity which the king offers her.” 

Selden made a grimace of distaste. 
All this was a little too cynical—espe- 
cially as it touched Madame Ghita. 

The countess looked at him, her eyes 
sparkling with amusement. 

“You don’t like it?” 

“No.” 

“But if she does agree, you will have 
no compunctions about her, either ?” 

“No—if she really does.” 

“You don’t believe she will?” she 
asked, looking at him with a gaze sud- 
denly intent, as though for the first 
time she saw something in his face she 
had not before suspected. ‘Well, come 
to lunch, too, and see for yourself.” 

Selden stared. 

“It is my lunch,” she explained. 
may ask whom I please. 
joy it.” 
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“I’m not so sure of that!” 

“Besides I shall need your moral sup- 
port,” she added laughingly 

“Will Lappo be there?” 

“No, he has gone to Paris to arrange 
the marriage settlement with the Davis 
solicitor. There will be just we 
three. If she doesn’t come, we shall be 
téte-a-téte.” 

Selden was distinctly conscious that 
he had no ardor for a téte-a-téte with 
the Countess Rémond, and, though he 
did his best to keep it out of his face, 
she instantly perceived it. 

“How American you are!” she said, 
looking at him with laughing eyes. 
“No, I am not offended. But do not be 
afraid. She will come.” 

“But if she resents my presence——” 

“She won’t. If she does, you can 
leave before the real discussion begins.” 

“All right,” said Selden, “I'll come. 
But ' don’t promise to give you any 
moral support. You may find me 
fighting on the other side.” 

“Then I shall be sure to win!” said 
the countess, and looked at him with a 
strange smile. ‘“‘Now I must be going. 
The luncheon is at one, in my aparte 
ment.” She glanced at her watch and 
sprang to her feet in a sudden panic. 
“Gracious! I must fly! No, you are 
not to come with me.” 


He watched her as she hurried away 
through the crowd, and ran lightly up 
the steps toward the casino, 


At the top of the steps a burly man 
was standing, as though keeping an ap- 
pointment, his eyes on the entrance to 
the hotel just across the street. The 
countess approached him swiftly and 
touched his arm. 

As he started round upon her, Selden 
caught a glimpse of his face. It was 
Halsey, of the Journal. 
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of Belliard 


By Rice Gaither 
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T troubled him not at all when he 
I sent Belliard to Sing Sing. He 
felt, indeed, like a squire of dames, 
like the squire especially of Clara Bel- 
liard. He was young, he was romantic, 
even though he was an assistant district 
attorney in the most sophisticated city 
in America. And she? Oh, she was 
quite beautiful. The calumny—or so 
the young prosecutor called it—sat 
lightly on the smoothness of her counte- 
nance. There was a quality about her 
which affirmed, even though she spoke 
never a word, that the thing her hus- 
band said about her wasn’t true and 
couldn't be. Belliard was mad, or else 
he was a villain. Otherwise he would 
not, he could not, have killed Schuyler 
Vandam. Certainly, he would not 
have set up the plea that he had acted 
upon the authority of the unwritten 
law. 
But now and again it did after- 
ward trouble the young assistant dis- 
trict attorney whenever he thought of 
Belliard in Sing Sing. He came to 
have misgivings. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he grew a little older, saw more 
of women in the courtroom where he 
worked, along Broadway where he 
had his social being. Perhaps it was 
because he became accustomed to read- 
ing one thing in their eyes and finding 
another in the evidence. Or perhaps 
it was because for a long time he did 
not see Clara Belliard at all, unless it 
happened that he glimpsed her appeal- 


ing person through the hard crystal of 
her limousine in the parade along Fifth 
Avenue. On that point our story 
isn’t clear. 

However all that may be, Jerry Win- 
field, one-time squire of dames and es- 
pecially of Clara Belliard, felt not so 
sure of many things that day when the 
district attorney tossed over to him a 
letter from the governor. 

“Guess that’s your case, Jerry,” said 
the chief. “You certainly sent him up.” 
There was admiration in his voice. 

Jerry took the paper nonchalantly. 
Then he saw the name of the petitioner. 
Tt was Belliard. His hand shook a 
little and the words ran together. 

“You mean the governor is putting 
it up to us?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” said the chief. “Fred 
wouldn’t turn him out without our say- 
so, after all the trouble we had to get 
him in. That is, you had it, Jerry,” the 
chief added generously. “You took an 
interest in that ¢ase. You certainly 
sent him up.” 

Jerry flushed under the insistence of 
the chief upon the point of responsi- 
bility. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said. He 
wondered whether it had been Clara 
Belliard’s eyes upon the jury or the 
ardor they kindled in him that really 
had sent Belliard to Sing Sing. “What 
do you want me to do?” 

He tried to be casual, to speak as he 
would speak of any other case. 
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“Do? Oh, I don’t care. Belliard’s 
old crowd is pushing the governor, 
that’s all, and the governor is getting 
ready to come down on them hard— 
that is, unless we’ve changed our minds 
about the case. They want him back 
in Wall Street. I guess we don’t care 
anything about that. If he’s guilty, let 
him stay in Sing Sing.” 

“Guilty—what do you mean, 
guilty?” Jerry was speaking half to 
himself, trying to argue himself right. 
“He killed Vandam, didn’t he?” 

“See here, Jerry, I’m not the jury. 
I’m not even interested in the case. 
I’m not criticizing you. It was your 
show. He did kill Vandam—there was 
never any doubt about that, of course. 
It was your business to send him up 
for it. But now, you know, the 
trial’s done. It wouldn’t hurt us any 
if they let him out. There was some 
question, though, about the woman, 
wasn’t there?” 

There was. 
troubled Jerry. 


That was the thing that 


That was the question 
that had grown and grown, because he 
could no longer see the clearness of her 


eyes, the white fairness of her throat 
under the sables she wore to the court- 
room ; and perhaps because he had lived 
a bit since the trial. 

“Well, it’s up to you,” said Jerry’s 
chief, and the door shut while he was 
saying: “The governor will do what 
you say, I think.” 

Then he was gone, and it was up to 
Jerry. 

That is why he almost immediately 
closed his desk and went out. He 
wanted the sun on things a bit. 

It was a day to be abroad, one of 
those crisp mornings in the early spring 
when the air is light with a little chill, 
and the tall towers sweep against an 
unclouded blue. The green was new 
and fresh in City Hall Square; the sun 
streamed down even into the narrow 
cafion of Wall Street; the breeze flut- 
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tered the flags of the ferryboats, mak- 
ing white paths in the bay. 

From the Battery he looked back at 
the myriad windows of that building 
wherein Belliard’s business went of its 
own momentum; then up the river to- 
ward Sing Sing. it was a terrible 
thing to take a man out of life and send 
him up there. And suppose Belliard, 
after all, had had a right to kill Van- 
dam? 

The question went home with him 
that evening, twisted itself about his 
fancies as he rolled up the Avenue, kept 
his mind taut even as he laved in the 
porcelain luxury of his tub, and placed 
upon Toto, his old valet, full onus of 
the decision that he should wear dinner 
jacket instead of evening coat. It ob- 
truded itself even at the Ritz, where he 
dined in the splendid isolation of a 
table to himself; especially at the Ritz, 
where, in the glittering throng, he 
watched the somewhat turgid stream 
of life, whirling and flowing. 

There was Mimi of the “Follies,” 
wearing the look of.a child and smiling 
into the small eyes and heavy face of 
the swart man opposite her. There was 
Mrs, Normand Ellis, with old Boutelle, 
the philanderer, whose affair with her 
postdated those of the three core- 
spondents named in her husband’s suit 
for divorce. There were dowagers 
who lived in French chateaux by the 
hard pave of Fifth Avenue. There 
was one with her chauffeur—promoted. 

But it was Mimi he looked at. Mimi, 
he decided, could fool any one she chose 
if only she wouldn’t go about with 
heavy men. She was leaning forward 
now, blowing smoke rings through her 
lips, laughing softly. But for that 
cigarette she was an infant; but for 
that and the circumstance that he knew 
her. She saw him, waved a scintillant 
small hand, blew him the light kiss to 
which his youthful good looks and their 
intimacy entitled him, pushed back her 
chair and left the dining room with 
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Swarthy at her heels. Jerry’s eyes fol- 
lowed her out. 

It was almost unbelievable that the 
next person on whom the eyes of Jerry 
rested was Clara Belliard. Yet it must 
be recounted that when he turned his 
gaze again upon the chair, but lately 
filled with the loveliness of Mimi, Clara 
3elliard was sitting in it. 

The act of her sitting there after 
Mimi ought to have settled everything 
for Jerry. Her sudden appearance 
was too dramatic to be real—yet there 
she was, clothed in reality, her down- 
cast eyes studying the menu. She was 
in all the habiliments of the actual 
world—of Paris, some one versed in 
fashion might have said. It was truly 
Clara of the virgin look, of the un- 
clouded countenance. 

He was conscious of her satin sim- 
plicity, of deep blue draped from 
smooth, white shoulders; of slender, 
pearl-gray, silken ankles. at the blue 
hem. Her long white arms were beau- 
tiful and bare. They were Diana’s 
arms. The gown was high. A satin 
ripple fell across her bosom. She was 
all asheen, from pearl-gray turban, with 
gleaming ostrich plume drooping on one 
side, to patent-leather slippers with 
their silver buckles. 

The act of her sitting in Mimi’s chair 
ought to have settled everything. But 
Jerry forgot Mimi. He forgot the 
dowagers and Mrs. Normand Ellis. 
There came the old phenomenon. 
Cynic though he was, steeped in the lore 
of his profession, an assistant district 
attorney in the most sophisticated city 
in America, he forsook his worldly 
knowledge for the primitve, masculine 
reaction to clear, blue, long-lashed eyes. 
He saw them as a virgin’s eyes. She 
raised them and his met hers full tilt. 

For half a moment they regarded one 
another. Jerry, in his knightly person, 
fancied he could see her look shot 
through with the fleeting shadow of 
pain. With what racking recollections 
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must his glances be fraught for her— 
courtroom, camera, yellow journals! 
Back of that—a death. 

Then she nodded. Then she smiled. 

He discovered himself standing by 
her table, looking down into her up- 
turned face. They had been talking. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he heard her 
say. “There are dozens waiting out- 
side and it really seems a waste for two 
people who know each other to have 
two tables, doesn’t it?’ It did. Her 
logic was irrefutable. He sat down. 

“T’ve dined,” he told her. “But I’d 
like to smoke. May I?” He passed 
her his silver case. She shook her 
head. 

“You may,” she smiled. He never 
asked Mimi if he might smoke. 

“Do you know,” he began, “that I 
have been thinking of you all day?” 
He spoke the literal truth without 
knowing that he was telling her a moral 
lie, because he had forgotten how he 
thought of her. He could not remem- 
ber as he looked into her virgin eyes. 
He meant only what he said. It 
seemed to him that he had been thinking 
of her always, just as he was thinking 
of her now. “I was thinking of you 
when I saw you.” 

“You looked very glum,” she smiled. 

“You had never come before.” He 
let himself go—like that. 

“Well,” she conceded, 
never seen me. 
alone.” 

He flushed ridiculously. 

“One can be alone too much,” she 
offered. “One 

“One shouldn’t be!” said Jerry fer- 
vently. 

“Oh, well ” She did not finish, 
but he thought: “When one is married 
to a man in Sing Sing.” She was no 
less inscrutable than the heroine of that 
factitious mystery in the banal press 
who looked out upon the world in 
printer’s ink, from a frame of question 
marks ; no less enigma than the witness 


“you had 
I think you weren’t 
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prisoner—they startled him; steady, 
unimaginative eyes, big nose, combative 
chin. They could take punishment, 
that nose and chin. No hands were 
visible. He thought of fists. They 
could give punishment, those fists he 
thought of. 

He looked from the picture of the 
man in Sing Sing to the woman at 
his side. An almost desperate uncer- 
tainty was visible for the moment in the 
delicate rose of her face. Her fingers 


went on opening and shutting the black 
He felt that he was spying 


plume fan. 
on her. 

So he looked away. His eyes, seek- 
ing refuge in the material objects of the 
room, came to rest upon the mirrored 
door, wherefrom he quickly shifted 
them. 

But it was too late. Already they 
had registered the image. He closed 
them. Hesaw a diagram, a pic- 
ture ina yellow journal, an X_ be- 
fore the mirrored door that led 
into the mysteries of her boudoir. “X,” 
said the journal, “indicates the position 
of the body on the floor.” 

“What are you going to do about 
it?” 

Her voice carried an appeal. She 
was putting it up to him again. And 
there is no telling what he might have 
said about it, might have done, had 
she not leaned back on the sofa, and, by 
accident, a wisp of her hair, miracu- 
lously vagrant from the smooth soft- 
ness of its mass, brushed lightly against 
his cheek. Whatever resolution he had 
summoned fainted under the delicious 
contact. 

“We'll, have to think about it,” he 
declared. 

Joirit consideration was _ entangle- 
ment, for they considered not at 
the plain table of deliberation, but 
at glittering boards uptown, in candle- 
lighted cellars in the Village, even in 
two seats that faced a stage where Mimi 
scintillated in ‘ten thousand spangles. 


. 


They considered, also, as they sat close 
together in a disk-wheeled roadster 
purring up Riverside Drive or tearing 
along the countryside of Long Island. 

“You never saw my house in West- 
chester,” said Jerry one day as they 
crossed the Harlem with the cool wind 
in their faces. 

“T didn’t know young men in law had 
houses in Westchester—or gray road- 
sters with motors like this one,” she 
answered. 

He laughed. 

“And you didn’t know the Winfields 
were early settlers! I find life in law, 
not a livelihood. It doesn’t buy my 
houses or my motors.” 

“Life in law,” she repeated faintly, 
pensively. He felt a little reminiscent 
shiver against his shoulder. He knew 
she wasn’t thinking of abstractions. 
But they did not speak of Belliard. 

The car skimmed the smooth road 
along the river. The miles unrolled 
like velvet. His mind floated in the 
golden aura of his senses. 

The house looked upon the Hudson 
across a wood in which the budding 
trees were putting forth new green and 
red. They stood together on the porch 
and looked down a path that led in 
among the trees, then followed it to a 
seat along a curved stone wall, from 
which a fountain trickled on to a rocky 
bed. 

“You must love it here,” she said, as 
they looked through the trees into the 
river, lighting up with the yellow of the 
descending sun. 

“I suppose the gardener enjoys it,” 
he answered with a momentary envy of 
the gardener. 

So the days slipped away, and the 
time drew near when Jerry would have 
to make answer to his chief. But, fas- 
cinated by the virgin eyes, the curving 
brows, the hair of nonmetallic luster, 
Jerry put the question off. 

Then came a day when the indiffer- 
ence of the chief was translated into 
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interest by a letter from the governor 
referring to his of the sixteenth ulti- 
mate and expressing the opinion that an- 
swer should be made forthwith. 

“Well, Jerry, I guess you overlooked 
it,” said the chief. ‘We'll have to get 
the letter off this afternoon.” 

Jerry stared at him with unseeing 
eyes. 

He was in love with Clara Belliard. 

“I say we'll have to get the letter off 
this aft@rnoon.” The chief turned to 
go. Jerry tried to speak to him, but 
found the muscles of articulation, par- 
alyzed. He caught him by the sleeve. 

“T say,” he managed, “not this after- 
noon!” Why not? She was innocent. 
Belliard should stay in Sing Sing. 
Then 

“This afternoon,” the chief repeated 
firmly. “I’ve got to go out. Fix it up 
yourself. Mail it this afternoon.” 

Jerry nodded, and watched the un- 
bending back of the chief receding 
through the doorway. 

This afternoon! It was four o’clock. 


The bobbed-haired, blond stenographer, 
rattling away at her typewriter, had al- 
ready finished with the transcription of 
briefs and was attacking the grist of 


letters. An hour yet. 
which to write: 

Dear Governor: Yours of the twenty-third 
instant 

But the letter had a new momentous- 
ness. ‘‘Dear governor’’—he was think- 
ing out the letter, not dictating it—we 
have gone thoroughly into the case of 
Belliard. As we originally maintained, 
his wife was innocent of wrongdoing. 
Therefore, Belliard is a murderer, both 
in the legal and the moral sense, and ac- 
cordingly should stay in Sing Sing.” 

Innocent, of course. He knew her 
now, knew her virgin eyes, knew the 
white fairness of her throat. Since 
that first day he met her at the Ritz he 
had been sure, far surer than in court- 
room days when her clear eyes had 
watched the jury. He had only to 


Time enough in 


write the letter. Belliard would stay 
in Sing Sing. She would be free. 

He wouldn’t think of that, he mustn’t 
think of that! Not now. He must 
think only of the letter. 

“Dear governor—she being above 
reproach, her husband is a murderer,” 
That, of course. Obviously. He tried 
the reverse of the conclusion for the 
sake of mere absurdity. “Dear gov- 
ernor,” he went on fancifully, “Bel- 
liard was justified in killing Vandam. 
Please free him.” That would be 
atrocious, monstrous in its implication. 
The pardoning of Belliard could mean 
one thing and one thing only. And it 
wasn’t true. 

He became ironical, 

“Dear governor: We have endeav- 
ored to gain new light on the case of 
Belliard. The result of our investiga- 
tion comes to this: After a month’s 
philandering, I have fallen in love with 
his wife. Please keep him in Sing 
Sing.” 

But that was unthinkable, even in 
irony. The question of his love for 
Clara had nothing whatever to do with 
the pardoning of her husband. The 
two questions were separate, distinct. 
Belliard was guilty, he should stay in 
Sing Sing. Afterward perhaps 
First, the letter, then—— 

His stenographer was addressing en- 
velopes. He must. think quickly. 
“Dear governor. Dear governor.” 
The girl was putting letters on his desk 
for him to sign. He signed them auto- 
matically. She was picking them up. 
Now she was at her desk again, putting 
them into envelopes. She was sealing 
the flaps. She was stamping the en- 
velopes. And then she turned to him. 

“Anything further to-day, Mr. Win- 
field ?” 

He didn’t answer. 
on her typewriter. 
down with a bang. 

“Well, good night.” 

There was nothing irrevecable abeut 


She put the cover 
Her desk went 
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her shoulder quivered. But she nestled 
against him. 

It should have come first, that letter. 
Too late, now, to make it first. But it 
should be separate, at least. 

“You'll come with me to Westches- 
ter?” he whispered. 

Long, virgin lashes swept in a deli- 
cious curve against her cheek. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Only—you 
will keep him where he is?” 

“What has that to do with you and 
me?” Nothing.’ It had nothing. 

“Ah, Jerry, everything!” 

She showed him round eyes. He 
tried to kiss out of them her unreason- 
ing fear, holding her in the protective 
circle of his arms, whispering reassur- 
ance. 

“Say you will!” she pleaded. 

“IT can’t say that.” He must 
keep that separate, he would keep that 
separate. Logically, it was separate. 

She drew away from him and stood 
before the fire, one slim hand clutch- 
ing at the mantel. Beyond the gold- 
bronze luster of her hair the eyes of 
Belliard, framed in silver, looked 
down. 

“You will keep him there?” 
made it a condition. If he 
promise that—— 

“Don’t you see, I can’t say that? I 
won't promise that. It makes no dif- 
ference. You will come with me?” 

Her face was white and the line of 
her lips thin. He saw that she must 
tell him something, give him some rea- 
son for her wunreasoning insistence. 
Clearly it was hard for her. Even 
when the tight lips moved, no sound 
came from them. 

Whatever was her reason, her dear 
foolish reason, it could make no differ- 
ence to them. His devotion presup- 
posed the condition she put on her sur- 
render. But there must not be condi- 
tions. The release of Belliard would 
carry a monstrous implication. So it 
was impossible. But he couldn’t tell 


She 
didn’t 


her that. Nor could he grant condi- 
tions. Their love was separate. So it 
should stand. 

Then came her words. They came 
in desperate resolution, forced from re- 
luctant lips. He heard them in a daze, 
not believing he had heard them truly, 
had truly sensed their meaning. 

“You must keep him there,” she said, 
“so, if I come with you, he cannot kill 
you.” The rest was in a_ whisper. 
“Poor Schuyler Vandam! And he 
would kill you, too.” 

He left her standing by the mantel, 
looking down into the gray ashes. He 
saw her last in the mirror of the door 
to her boudoir. Above the nonmetallic 
luster of her hair glinted the silver of 
a picture frame. 

It was eleven o’clock when he strode 
into the marble magnificence of a great 
uptown hotel. Gay, brilliant crowds 
were streaming in. Came a _ singer 
whose renown reached back to the days 
when there were tales of champagne 
baths. He was surprised to see her 
with old Peckinpaugh, the international 
banker, whose taste usually prescribed 
bobbed hair. There packer’s 
daughter with her riding-master hus- 
band, looking very English. There was 
old Boutelle, the philanderer, but not 
with Mrs. Normand Ellis. There was 
Mimi. She waved a scintillant hand as 
she passed him in the procession, on the 
arm of a slim man. Mimi 


was a 


young 


could fool any one when she was with 
a slim young man, 
He found 


ble backwater off the swirling throng. 


a stenographer in a mar- 
“Dear Governor——” he began. The 
girl took down his words. There were 
introductory sentences, and then: “I 
must confess that there is no new evi- 
dence that I should care to submit to a 
jury, but, after a careful consideration, 
I am of the opinion that there were 
perhaps circumstances, after all, which 
mitigated murder. I recommend, 
therefore, the pardoning of Belliard.” 
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Marshal Saxe: the Hercules Heart-render 


E was the son of a monarch. 
But there was no great distinc- 
tion in being the child of 
that particular monarch—Augustus, the 
Strong, King of Saxony. For Augustus 
had not less than one hundred children, 
by actual count. Ninety-odd of them 
were born of left-handed alliances. If 
Augustus was not nicknamed “The 
Father of His Country,” assuredly that 
was through no fault of his own. 
Forsaking his lesser loves, Augustus 
wooed the German. countess, Aurora 
von Kénigsmark. They departed on a 
Scarcely had the scandal 
died down when their son was born. 
He was Maurice, Comte de Saxe, one 
of men took the form of military genius 
and one of the foremost Kings of 
Hearts of all time. Saxe was a giant. 
He was the strongest man in Europe, 
and fearless asa lion. One of his favor- 
ite amusements was to crush a horseshoe, 
with one hand, into a shapeless lump. 
Incidentally, he was gloriously hand- 
some and magnetic, and a born ruler of 
men and women alike. His rulership 
of the strangest characters in history, 
which raised him to the rank of Marshaf 
of France. His over women 


honeymoon. 


power 
o—Ains. 


made the list of his loves read like a 
section of the city directory. 

Saxe was a magnificent wild animal, 
rather than a normal man; a Greek god, 
if you will. It was said of him: “He 
did not content himself with breaking 
hearts, but insisted on rending them. 
For no woman, once loving Maurice de 
Saxe, was known to love another.” 

At eleven, Saxe went into the army. 
At fourteen, he was known as one of 
the most brilliant young officers of his 
father’s military service. 

Too many love affairs and a violent 
quarrel with Augustus drove Saxe from 
home, while he was still a mere youth. 
He went to France to try his fortune. 
At once all Paris acclaimed hint its 
hero. Not only did King Louis pro- 
mote him with bewildering swiftness in 
the army, but almost every woman of 
title proceeded to fall in love with him. 

Saxe accepted all this adoration with 
rough good humor. He was not elated 
or surprised by it. From childkood 
women had worshiped him. He took it 
as his due. And he made his way gayly 
through the French capital with never 
so much as a backward glance at the 
crushed hearts he left behind him. 
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Then, in the heyday of his career, 
he chanced upon the one ideal love he 
was to know; an affair into which he 
entered as a prize bulldog might swag- 
ger into a grove haunted by humming 
birds and azure butterflies. The story 
has formed the theme of opera and 
play and novel. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur was France’s 
most inspired actress. She was a 
woman of rare beauty, and artistic 
Paris was at her feet. Disappointed in 
an early love affair, she turned deaf 
ears to a score of suitors. 

“Love is a folly which I detest!” she 
wrote. 

Then she met 
Says a chronicler: 

“She gave her revivified heart and 
her whole soul into Saxe’s keeping, for- 
ever and ever. There were no reserva- 
tions. Hers was a love that could die 
only with her life. At first she dazzled 


Maurice de Saxe. 


him. But soon the glamour wore off, 
leaving behind a comfortable feeling of 
affection, of admiration, of gratified 


vanity that he alone had been chosen 
by this peerless woman out of all the 
world of wooers. 

“With the deft hands of a sculptor, 
Adrienne molded his rough nature. 
She refined him, made him less a beast 
and more a man; taught him to think. 
All of which added to his popularity 
with other women; and this was Ad- 
rienne’s sole reward for her educative 
efforts. Saxe was notoriously untrue to 
her. In his rages be berated her as a 
cabby might have scolded his-drunken 
wife. But Adrienne’s love waxed the 
stronger under such abominable treat- 
ment.” 

Midway in the affair, Saxe’s political 
ambition awoke. In 1725 the duchy 
of Courland fell vacant. The duke was 
to be chosen by election. Saxe an- 
nounced ‘his own candidacy for the rich 
post. Adrienne threw herself, heart and 
soul, into the campaign, though she 
knew if Saxe should win he and she 


must part. Her love for him was 
gloriously selfless. She taxed her wits 
to get him votes. She sold her jewels 
and all her other salable possessions, 
mortgaged her salary at the Comédie 
Francais, and raised one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for bribes to 
voters. 

Saxe’s own contribution to the cam- 
paign fund was to marry the Countess 
von Loeben, a fat German heiress who 
worshiped him. By dint of all these 
expedients, he won the duchy. 

But Russia interfered in the mystic 
name of “The Balance of Power,” and 
drove Saxe out of Courland. His Ger- 
man wife resented his neglect of her 
by divorcing him. And back he came 
to Adrienne for consolation. She wel- 
comed him rapturously. But almost at 
once they seemed in danger of another 
parting. 

For the all-powerful Duchess Anna 
Ivanovna, of Russia, fell in love with 
Saxe and offered him her hand and 
estates. This seemed to Saxe an ex- 
cellent chance, the more so as Anna 
was about to become Czarina of Rus- 
sia, and he foresaw himself a czar. 
But, during the betrothal, he threw away 
his golden prospect by accepting the love 
of one of Anna’s ladies in waiting. 
Anna heard of it and broke off her 
match with him. 

Thus, deprived first of a duchy and 
then of an imperial throne, Saxe again 
came back to Adrienne. She welcomed 
him as a returned hero, lavishing gifts 
and infinite tenderness upon him to 
make him forget his mishaps. 

Saxe accepted her devotion as a mat- 
ter of course and vented all his ill tem- 
per and hurt pride on Adrienne’s de- 
fenseless head. She redoubled her 
efforts to soothe him and to charm the 
evil humors away. ‘She never ceased 
her self-imposed task of making him 
more attractive—for other women. 

“Saxe learned from the _ beautiful 
Adrienne,” says Lemonty, “everything 
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except war—which he knew better than 
any one; and spelling—which he never 
knew at all.” 

In return for all this, the cranky 
marshal made his sweetheart’s life mis- 
erably unhappy. Nothing she did was 
right, according to him. He was about 
as pleasant to live with as a sick bear. 
Among other things, he pretended to 
be furiously jealous, and accused 
Adrienne of all sorts of infidelities 
which was more than absurd in the face 
of a love like hers. 

The actress was beside herself with 
distress and could only protest her com- 
plete innocence and her unwavering de- 
votion to her ogre. 

One of her letters, written to him dur- 
ing this time, begins: 


I am worn out with grief. I have wept this 
livelong night. It is foolish of me, since I 
have nothing wherewith to reproach myself. 
But I cannot endure severity from you. I am 
suspected, accused by you. Oh, how can I 
convince you—you who alone can wound my 
heart? 


Then upon the stage where the stormy. 


love drama was being played out, 
stalked Tragedy—so disguised as to be 
unrecognized by either of the lovers at 
the time, but Tragedy, nevertheless. 

She came in the person of Frangoise 
de Lorraine, Duchesse de Bouillon, who 
fell violently in love with Saxe, and 
tried in every possible way to make him 
reciprocate her passion. But Saxe, for 
some reason, was not in the least at- 
tracted to her. She did not interest 
him, and her flattering and urgent at- 
tentions bored him. 

He was quite used to having women 
tell him that they could not live without 
him and the sight of this particular 
worshiper seems to have enraged him. 
He would have none of her, and told 
her so. 

She refused to listen and, weeping, 
repeated that she adored him. 

The marshal laughed aloud, and 
brutally told her that he loved Adrienne 
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Lecouvreur too much to care for any 
one else, 

Of course, this declaration was any- 
thing but the truth, for Saxe had sweet- 
hearts in every port, and his love for 
Adrienne had never interfered in any 
way with his myriad other intrigues. 
Still, the statement sounded well, and 
it repulsed the duchess for a short 
time. 

When Saxe told Adrienne what he 
had said, the poor girl was in the seventh 
heaven of bliss. She was happier than 
she had been for many, many days. 
She loved her growling Saxe more than 
ever, if that were possible. 

But Adrienne and her happiness were 
destined to be short-lived. The duchess, 
jt seemed, was not a person to take such 
humiliation calmly, In the seclusion of 
her palace she raged and wept and 
walked the floor. She hated Adrienne 
Lecouvreur with every atom of her 
being. She vowed to get even with her. 
And she kept her vow. 

In less than a week, a note was 
brought to Adrienne, asking her to meet 
its anonymous writer the next morning, 
at eleven o'clock, at the Luxembourg 
Gardens. The mysterious person would 
be waiting for her near a certain tree, 
it said. Adrienne was used to receiving 
all manner of notes, from uuknown ad- 
mirers, begging for interviews, but 
something about this particvlar missive 
was different. It piqued her curiosity. 
It never occurred to her to be the least 
bit frightened. So she kept the tryst. 

As she rounded the corner which 
brought the meeting place into sight, she 
saw a young man in plain black garb 
waiting for her. As she drew nearer 
he began to tremble and his face turned 
ashy gray. 

“T am Bouret,” he stammered, “and 
I’m an inmate of the Duchesse de 
Bouillon’s palace. I—I can’t do what 
she told me to do! I saw you at the 
theater the other night, and you are so 
gentle, so good, and so beautiful, that 
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I cannot do it!” went on the wretched 
man. “I’ve come to warn you, instead!” 

“But warn me of what?” asked 
Adrienne curiously. 

Thereupon Bouret told her that he 
had been heavily bribed by the duchess 
to send her rival a large box of poisoned 
bonbons. 

Adrienne hurried to the police at once 
with Bouret and the box of candy. 

The police tried one bonbon on a 
poor little street dog. In less than a 
quarter of an hour the dog had died. 
As the duchess was too exalted a per- 
sonage to arrest, the police officials 
merely called upon her and asked her 
some respectful, but very pointed ques- 
tions. 

The duchess vehemently denied hav- 
ing had any hand in the matter. 

Bouret stuck to his story, though 
every effort was made to break it down. 
There could be only one result, The 
duchess managed to have poor Bouret 
thrown into a pitch-dark dungeon and 
tortured at regular intervals, until at 


last, more than half crazed by his suffer- 
ings, he recanted and said that he had 
lied about the whole thing. 

So the duchess smugly emerged from 


the mire with unsoiled skirts. She felt 
so sure of herself and her triumph that 
she resolved to celebrate by occupying 
a stage box at the theater where 
Adrienne Lecouvreur was appearing in 
the rdle of Phédre. 

At every possible point she applauded 
the actress in a most exaggerated and 
mocking way. 

At first Adrienne pretended not to 
notice her, but when the actress came 
to the scene in the play in which Phédre 
is supposed to turn to 42none and de- 
liver a scathing denunciation, she turned 
her back entirely on 42none and strode 
across the stage toward the duchess’ box. 

Standing close to the footlights, she 
focused her flaming eyes on the duchess, 
who could only return her gaze in fas- 
cinated horror. Adrienne then de- 
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claimed, fairly spitting the words into 
her rival’s face: 

“I know my own faults, but I am not 
one of those brazen women who, calm 
even in the exposure of their crimes, can 
face the world without a blush.” 

The duchess covered her eyes with 
both hands and cowered into a corner 
of the box as if she had been struck 
with a whip. Then, still covering her 
face, she ran trembling out of the box 
and out of the theater. 

Paris rocked with excitement over the 
dramatic incident. Also, Paris loved 
Adrienne and feared for her. 

It is not on the free list to humiliate 
a duchess. Especially if the duchess 
happens to be a wicked and guilty rival. 
So, as I said, Paris feared for Adrienne. 

The fears were well founded. Piti- 
ably soon afterward, Adrienne was 
taken suddenly and mortally ill. Stories 
differ as to how the drug was adminis- 
tered, but the generally accepted ver- 
sion is that a poisoned bouquet was sent 
to her. At any rate, though she had 
plenty of doctors—who, it was rumored, 
had had secret orders from the duchess 
on how not to treat the case—none of 
them could help her. Perhaps the 
memory of Bouret’s fate was still too 
keen. 

Surrounded by her grief-stricken 
friends, Adrienne saw only one—Mar- 
shal Saxe. The giant knelt by her bed- 
side, his huge frame shaken by painful 
sobs, his face buried in the bedclothes. 

A priest tiptoed forward to grant her 
the rite of extreme unction. He began 
by asking: 

“Do you place your hope in the God 
of the universe ?” 

Holding out her arms toward Saxe, 
Adrienne panted : 

“There is my universe, my hope, my 
God.” 

As she uttered the last word, her dark 
eyes closed forever, and she fell back 
dead. Her devoted friend, the great 
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Voltaire, demandéd an autopsy to as- 
certain the cause of her death; but be- 
fore it could be arranged, the Bouillon 
family induced the police to have the 
body buried in quicklime. 

For several weeks Saxe was incon- 
solable. But France was full of beauti- 
ful women, and he was by this time a 
national hero. He was chosen to com- 
mand the expedition to England in be- 
half of the Pretender. 

Later, he won the battle of Fontenoy 
for the French,\and by so doing, says 
Carlyle, put off the Revolution fifty 
years. During this battle he was so 
ill with dropsy that he had to be carried 
about the field in a wicker chariot. 

Soon afterward the Castle of Cham- 
bord was conferred on him and he be- 
came a naturalized French subject. 

To his martial victories he continued 
to add his conquests of hearts. He 
turned from one love affair to another. 
He was the most brilliant, dissolute fig- 
ure in the world’s most brilliant, dis- 
solute court. 

Finally, war was over. After many 
years of gallant fighting, Marshal Saxe 
found himself with nothing to do. 
Women still adored him, but his health 
was gone and he was weary of every- 
thing. 

His death, in 1750, brought to its 
close a whirlwind life, jammed full 
enough of adventure, hairbreadth es- 
capes, battles, victories and love episodes 
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to have filled the lives of a whole army 
of ordinary men. 

Gross and unintellectual, as Saxe was, 
faithless as he proved himself over and 
over again to the tender hearts he 
broke, his handsome face and fascinat- 
ing presence, his dauntless courage and 
giant strength made him irresistible 
during the fifty-four years of his life. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur preferred to go 
to her death without the absolution of 
a priest, rather than take her eyes for 
a moment from the face of her lover— 
the man for whose love she was, even 
then, dying. 

The Duchesse de Bouillon was driven 
to commit murder because she had 
failed to win the scornful marshal’s 
love. 

He had more offers of marriage than 
would the débutante daughter of a 
multimillionaire to-day. Why? Other 
men have been handsomer—though he 
was handsome—and women have passed 
them by. Other men have done more 
spectacularly brave deeds—and again 
women have passed them by. He had 
something else—a charm which is in- 
explainable and belongs neither to looks, 
deeds, age or nationality. It is the 
charm that made some men Kings of 
Hearts—while others were not—in pre- 
historic days. It is a talisman which 
will continue to make Kings of Hearts 
long after we shall have ceased to write 
about them. 


I SAID I NEVER LIED—~ 
(From “Don Juan's Notebook") 
SAID I never lied—yet I essayed 
Often, where pity or affection bade, 
The easy lie: when love still lingered on 
In hers, though in my heart its pulse was gone, 
I lied to save her heartbreak, till delay 
And life’s affairs had smoothed the ache away, 
And oft affection bade me, ’gainst my will, 
Still swear I loved the charming creature still! 


Harry Kemp, 
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ISHER TELL seemed as young as 
most men do at twenty or twenty- 
five. Some said Tell must have 

a clever tailor, and some wondered if he 
did not pursue a horrid régime of diet 
and exercise. But the fact is he ate as 
his epicurean taste suggested ; exercised 
only as fancy willed; and, as for his 
tailor, Tell insisted that person was no 
cleverer than the tailors of other men 
whose incomes run into five figures. 
Quizzed by his middle-aged contempo- 
raries, Tell smiled and said, “How do I 
do it? Why, it’s simple enough; I fol- 
low my impulses!” 

His most recent and perhaps most 
charming impulse was called Edwina, or 
named Edwina and called Ed. A note 
from her lay at his plate one February 
day as he sat down to lunch. At first 
thought it was odd to see a square, 
formal envelope scrawled over with her 
hurried writing. A note seems discreet 
and Victorian in this day of radios, and 
Edwina was—well, never Victorian. 
He. turned the note over. The address 
engraved on the flap of the envelope was 
that of his club. So she had come her- 
self here to his club. Nothing Victorian 
about that! Trust Ed. Tell smiled. 
“Mr. Fisher Tell. Urgent.” The dash 
of youth is good, a renewing spring. It 
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imparts to life a tang, a smack of 
audacity. He kept Ed’s note unopened 
in his hand while he took up the menu, 

A pleasant, anticipative glow pervaded 
him. At the next table old Glendower, 
heavy-jowled and red under his white 
mustache, bent toward dishes being 
uncovered before him: hot rolls, frag- 
rant chops, green peas, potatoes 


‘mounded like snow and uncurling a wisp 


of vapor. Beyond, Caldwell, he of the 
rounded paunch, was eating pastry 
heaped with whipped cream. One could 
say of them that they fed rather than 
that they ate. Dullards. No fine per- 
ceptions. 

“The bouillon is nice, Mr. Tell,” of- 
fered the black-coated waiter doing ten- 
tative things to the silver serried beside 
Tell’s plate. 

Tell gave a balanced deference to the 
man’s suggestion and to his own taste, 
to the menu in his hand and to the snow 
outside the window. 

“Bouillon,” he said. ‘Very hot.” 

Then he laid the menu aside and slit 
Ed’s note. He held the sheet between 
long fingers with tapering, not too 
glossy nails, and read: 


Dear Fisu: I waited and waited, but I’m 
being permanently waved at two, so I’m hav- 
ing to hurry off, after all. You weren’t to 
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be reached by phone. Here’s how: If you’re 
sending flowers, it’s azaleas I want, those 
luscious things in pots, you know. Now, 
don't be restive. I don’t want a garden, 
Only one for the table and one for that teak- 
wood stool in front of the humming bird 
screen, and, perhaps, if you’re feeling very 
prodigal, one tiny one to set inside the blue 
faience jar. I’m that choosing beggar, Eb. 


\zaleas. The paper drooped in his 
fingers. The window beside him was 
doubly filmed. Inside hung sheer cur- 
tains with the club’s monogram done in 
filet upon them, outside hung the veil of 
falling snow. Through those veils 
showed, dim and unreal, the opposite 
buildings, electrically lighted in the 
middle of the day, and Fifth Avenue 
half a block away, obliquely seen. Fifth 
Avenue was choked with toiling traffic 
and muffled figures bending their heads 
against the cold. 

Azaleas. Laura. 

“Your bouillon, sir.” 

Tell started. In the warm, high-ceil- 
inged room, old Glendower lifted a 
nearly nude chop bone by its frilled cuff. 
Caldwell, lips curving in a moist, replete 
smile, signed for his lunch. 

Fisher Tell was convicted of having 
lost himself in a reminiscence. 
Tell of all men! He shrugged. 

He read Ed’s dashing scrawl again as 
he sipped his bouillon; and after lunch, 
a really excellent lunch, he went out to 
obey her orders. But, passing a book- 
shop, he paused. Then he smiled to 
himself and went in. “Queen Victoria.” 
That was it. That would do nicely. It 
was very likely Laura had not seen it, 
living remotely as she did. Queen Vic- 
toria. He didn’t even look at anything 
else, just ordered it promptly and gave 
the address. Then he asked for a pen, 
took a card from his case, and, hooking 


Fisher 


his cane in his elbow, wrote a message 
to go to Laura with the book. 
He smiled all the time he was writing 


it. Even a reminiscence may 
exhilaration if one acts upon it. 


Laura. 


yield 
Poor 
It was pleasant sending her a 
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book, a book that would suit her down 
to the ground, and putting into it a 
warm, impulsive message to show that 
he remembered Laura and her azaleas. 

But when he came to read his graceful 

little message he frowned. Slight as it 
was, scarcely more than a gesture of 
courtesy, he knew that he must tear it 
up. Poor Laura. “From my club to- 
day looking out into a New York snow, 
I quite distinctly saw the Shannon 
azaleas and you among them in a green 
frock.” A nice bit. And quite true, 
He had seen exactly that. He rather 
resented being balked of telling Laura 
so, picturesquely. But he tore up the 
card and substituted a plain one. 
“ Still, even sending the book was an 
impulse pleasant enough. He recovered 
himself and he was humming as he 
stepped out of the bookshop. The song 
that he hummed was, “Believe me if all 
those endearing young charms.” 

Now, Ed’s audacious behest. 

The flower shop was warm and odor- 
ous with that lush, mossy smell such 
places have. Tell, coming in out of the 
stinging cold, felt languorous waves 
fan his cheeks. Azaleas. Sunlight and 
warm, green spaces and young dreams. 
He blinked. 

“Oh—it’s Mr. Tell!” 

She was a pretty little thing, the sales 
girl in the flower shop, a pretty little 
thing with crisp cuffs and collar always. 
She wore round collars that made her 
cheek and chin look childlike. Fisher 
Tell liked to be prettily served. He 
smiled at her. 

“Azaleas,” he said. “One pot for the 
table. One for the teakwood stool in 
front of the humming bird screen. And 
one, if I’m feeling prodigal, to set in the 
blue faience jar.” 

She laughed. 

“Then that will be three.” 

Nice little thing. He liked her know- 
ing he wouldn’t stop at two. She 
turned and slid back a panel with some 
pride. 
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“We've been getting them in all 
week.” 

“Ah vw 

He caught a swift breath. Massed 
like that, they rather bowled him over, 

“They are lovely, aren’t they?” She 
cupped a palm under a spray the color 
of clouds at dawn, and turned to look at 
Fisher Tell. Her round chin pressed 
into her crisp, round collar. “It almost 
seems a pity to separate them.” He 
savored the picture she made. She 
went on talking, something about a 
bowl of tulips she had carried home 
and then had to bring back. “Flowers 
seem more natural, more like a garden, 
when they’re all in a bunch,” she said, 
and then again: “It almost seems a 
pity to separate them.” 

“It does.” He went on looking at 
her. And suddenly he had an idea, one 
of his delightful impulses. “See here, 
how much for the lot?” 

“The lot? All three, you mean?” 
All you have.” 

She flushed and thrilled 
against the glow of bloom. “Really, 
would you buy them all ?” 

“Of course.” 

He wrote the message on his card 
with a consciousness of flushed youth 
before him. These are the springs that 
renew life, keep age away. 

“When I read your note, Ed, I looked 
out into February snow and saw a 
vision,” he paused and then wrote on, 
“a vision of youth in a garden of 
azaleas.” He took the blotter the girl 
handed him. He reread the words he 
had written. A nice bit. And quite 
true. He had seen just that. A girl’s 
face among azaleas. No need to tear 
this card up. He set the blotter over 
it and pressed it with his long, sensi- 
tive fingers. He looked whimsically at 
the little sales girl while he did it. 

“So you like gardens?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But these azaleas aren’t really like 
those in gardens, you know.” 


“No, no, no! 
“Really ?” 
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“They’re bigger?” 

He liked making her smile and stretch 
her eyes wide. 

“Oh, my, yes. After years and years, 
It takes a generation to grow them prop- 
erly. I’ve seen dozens at once, huge, 
the smallest too big to come inside this 
shop. And they bloom all over at 
once 

“Like the rhododendron—that day 
you walked with me in Central Park?” 

Ten minutes of kind recognition on 
a bridle path! 

Nothing annoyed him so much as the 
necessity for abruptness, but he was 
forced to be abrupt. 

“That will be all.” Why must women 
be always wanting to dwell on the high 
mount of a momentary kindliness? 
“That will be all. Please have them sent 
to Miss Edwina Strong, seventy-two 
West ~ 

“IT remember,” she said, “I remember 
the address.” 

He frowned. But as he drew on his 
gloves he began to smile. He was sum- 
moning a picture of Edwina receiving 
a garden through February streets. He 
effaced what was unpleasant in the wist- 
fulness of a sales girl by contemplat- 
ing that picture. He thought of peo- 
ple who would look out of studios in 
Greenwich Village when the hooded 
truck brought a garden to Edwina; all 
the young intellectuals pulling back cur- 
tains to see Ed receive a garden through 
the snow. Those young chaps who were 
always hanging about Ed’s studio, smok- 
ing her cigarettes, lolling on her cush- 
ions, those chaps would envy Fisher 
Tell, who could order spring through 
a snowstorm. 

All afternoon, through high windows 
in Nassau Street, he permitted himself 
to see a girl’s face glowing among 
azaleas, Ed’s face, of course, because Ed 
was his most recent and charming im- 
pulse. And the following of such im- 
pulses is a wellspring perennial that 
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Ponce de Leon himself would have been 
proud to discover. 

When he adjusted his tie that eve- 
ning he discovered that he was hum- 
ming. 

“By Jove!” said Fisher Tell to him- 
self. “What in the world put that old 
tune in your head?” Then he remem- 
bered. “Oh, yes, Laura. Poor Laura. 
Glad I stopped and sent her the book. 
That’s the way, do it while you’re think- 
ing of it.” 

He picked up his brushes and cur- 
ried his thick brown hair. He pursed 
his lips and whistled. He whistled a 
song Ed liked, an uproarious, infectious 
bit of jazz. 

As he whistled he looked at his fig- 
ure in the mirror. As if any tailor 
could give one young shoulders! Be- 
sides, look at his face. He bent nearer: 
smooth young cheeks, firm young lips, 
pursed in a boyish tune, a tune strictly 
of the moment. Oh, Fisher Tell was 
young ! 


Edwina did not live in the parental 


apartments on Park Avenue. She lived, 
as even the flower-shop girl knew, in 
Greenwich Village in what was called, 
with more architectural and social ac- 
curacy than essential truth, a studio, 
Her many-windowed rooms flowed with 
much tea and talk, but were barren of 
other manifestations of studio life un- 
less one excepted three studies in clay 
of a  bootblack out of Bleecker 
Street-——— But, really, to mention at 
all the studies in clay seems both un- 
necessary and unkind. 

\s Tell stepped from the elevator, 
one of the young intellectuals came out 
of Ed’s door, going for olives, he said. 
He greeted Tell familiarly and left the 
door ajar so that Tell would not have 
to ring. 

The party was in full swing. Voices 
and the swish of a cocktail shaker came 
from behind the humming bird screen. 
That screen was placed exactly across 
the doorway so that the only things 
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Fisher Tell could see when he stepped 
inside the door were humming birds on 
bright, lacquered wood and a potted 
azalea on a teakwood stool before them. 

“Gracious, Ed! Who sent the jun- 
gle?” a man was asking, 

“My darling uncle,” came Ed’s fresh 
young voice above the swish of cock- 
tails rhythmically mixing. 

Fisher Tell, unwinding his knitted 
silk muffler, paused involuntarily. 

“But, Ed, I thought the family had 
cast you out, disinherited you, and ev- 
erything.”’ 

“Not Uncle Strong, you big nut!” an- 
other man cut in. “Uncle Tell. Uncle 
Fish.” 

Wild laughter and a girl puzzled: 

“Fisher Tell’s not Edwina’s uncle.” 

Laughter crescendo. 

“*A vision of youth in a garden of 
azaleas,’’’ a man quoted hysterically. 

Chords on the piano, a singer joined 
pell-mell by a dozen more: “Don’t you 
remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” 

“Oh, shut up! Somebody tell me 
why Ed calls him her darling uncle.” 

Swish. Swish. And then Ed an- 
swered : 

“Well, he’s an indulgent old darling, 
and I’m too big to believe in Santa 
Claus, Betty dear.”’ 

Fisher Tell stopped at the nearest 
telephone booth and told Edwina he was 
called out of the city. 

Promptly the fiction of being called 
away flowered into desire. He dined 
alone at his club. His dinner was flat. 
He stared at old Glendower’s red jowl, 
Ugh! New York seemed suddenly a 
place of middle-aged men with gross 
appetites and paunches, a place where 
youth was a sham. As through a cold 
fog he glimpsed sunlight and live oaks 
above azaleas, billowing like sunrise 
clouds, 

With his accustomed facility, he ef- 
faced the pain of the moment when he 
stared at a humming bird screen and 
heard what he had heard. Instead, he 
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looked ahead for a new and charming 
impulse. He was signing for his din- 
ner when it came to him full-blown, de- 
lightful. 

He looked at old Glendower, crushing 
his napkin to the table and getting heav- 
ily to his feet; he looked at Caldwell, 
rosy through the vapors of the dinner 
just set before him; and almost he 
could have laughed aloud. He pushed 
back his chair briskly. 

A day at the Shannon place. That 
was it. That was what he needed. Just 
a day. He’d bathe in the tranquil 
beauty there. It would wash him clean, 
make him fit. It would surprise Laura, 
she’d flush up with pleasure. Good! It 
would be a dip in the fountain of youth 
for Laura, too. Laura wasn’t a fol- 
lower of impulses by nature. Hardly. 
Tell smiled. Poor Laura! His visits 
to her had long since fallen away en- 
tirely. Even his letters had become 
more and more desultory these last 
years. 


He immediately sought a table in the 


writing room. “That’s the way,” he 
told himself. “Do it while you’re think- 
ing of it.” 

And so he wrote: 


My Dear Laura: A business trip South 
will bring me quite near, and I am wonder- 
ing if I shall be a nuisance if I ask for a 
week-end invitation to the Shannon place. 
If it will be at all inconvenient to have me, 
please say so in a line to the St. Anne Hotel. 
I shall reach there next Saturday. I con- 
fess that I long for one day at the Shannon 
place, where people live graciously, for a new 
and perfect memory to bring back to New 
York with me. Always yours sincerely. 


He mailed it at once. Then he 
thought of dropping in on Bain at the 
newspaper office. It would prolong 
the pleasure of his impulsive act, per- 
mit him to savor all its nuances, round 
it out with reality. Bain went back 
South every year. In the natural round 
of Fisher Tell’s days, of course, he 
never saw Bain. But now and then he 
liked to drop in on him. 
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A stripling with down on his chin said 
Bain couldn’t see him because the first 
edition was about to be put to bed. But 
Fisher Tell took off his overcoat any- 
way. 

“Oh, yes, he will. Tell him it’s Fisher 
Tell.” 

The stripling came back all courtesy. 
Ten minutes only, if Mr. Tell would 
wait. 

Bain pushed up his green shade and 
shoved a chair around for Tell. Tell 
dropped his overcoat on the back and 
sat down. All about the big office peo- 
ple came and went, young chaps mostly, 
vastly respectful to Bain. Poor old 
Bain. Middle-aged and still on a sal- 
ary. Tell felt sorry for Bain, because 
Bain was in shirt sleeves and a green 
shade at an hour when men should wear 
dinner coats. 

“Still at it?” he said to Bain, and 
added kindly: “Better look out, Bain; 
you'll be old before your time.” 

Bain shook his head, but didn’t an- 
swer. Then Tell told him his plans. 

“Down home, eh?” said Bain. “Bit 
sudden, isn’t it? Um. Quite a sur- 
prise to your Aunt Cordelia after all 
these years.” This seemed subtly ac- 
cusatory, but Tell didn’t bother to jus- 
tify himself. “Old lady’s getting 
mighty feeble. Down myself last 
week.” 

“Last week! 
Shannon place?” 

“Um. Of course.” 

“Oh, then you can tell me——’ 

“About Laura?” 

“Yes, about Laura, of course. 
like to hear how Laura is. I’m always 
interested in Laura. But it was the 
azaleas I was going to ask about. When 
you were there, were they blooming?” 

Bain’s eyes narrowed. 

“Budding,” he said, and his thin lips 
snapped to. 

“Budding?” said Fisher Tell. “Splen- 
did! I'll see them in their prime. I 
tell you, Bain, it’s a great thing for peo- 


Did you go out to the 


> 


I’d 
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ple like you and me to have the Shan- 
non place to go back to now and then. 
The Shannons have always had fine per- 
ceptions. Especially Laura. Yes, I 
think Laura has the finest feelings of 
anybody I have ever known. She looks 
on that place as a sort of trust, a shrine, 
you know, of something fine and imper- 
ishable.” 

Phrasing it like that pleased Tell. 
She was a kind of priestess, you know, 
really she was. ‘Weeping beauty alive 
and everlasting. He saw himself tell- 
ing her so among her azaleas. Some- 
thing fine in that. Something imper- 
ishable. 

“See here,” said Tell, “Laura’s all 
right, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes, Laura’s all right.” 

“Still the same Laura, eh?” He 
watched Bain closely. Bain naturally 
didn’t want Laura to stay the same. 
Bain wanted Laura for himself. “Still 
the same Laura? You think she'll be 
glad to see me, Bain?” 

“Yes—she’ll be glad to see you.” 

Bain was caustic, but Tell didn’t re- 
sent it. He only pitied Bain. He pitied 
all people who led repressed and color- 
less lives. Tell got up. 

“Well, good-by,” he said. “Just 
wanted to tell you I’m going. Funny 
how strong an impulse I have to get 
back. I guess it’s homesickness. I need 
just that, anyway. One day down there 
among the azaleas. It'll set me up, make 
me fit.” 


Saturday, standing in the lobby of 
the old St. Anne Hotel, he read Laura’s 


invitation. So easy it was, so gentle 
and natural, that he could not believe 
years had passed since he had often 
received other friendly notes inviting 
him to the Shannon place. One sen- 
tence in particular delighted him: “We 
shall make your day here exactly like 
the days you used to spend with us.” 
He paid his duty call to his Aunt 
Cordelia. It was not pleasant. The 
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old house was dingy and the oaks be- 
fore it succumbing to disease. His 
aunt’s lace stock was disintegrating. She 
chose to talk of people who had died 
and others who had married—these lat- 
ter mostly daughters and sons of Fisher 
Tell’s friends. 

“Laura Shannon’s an old maid. You 
know that, I suppose. Laura’s a fool. 
Why doesn’t she marry Harvey Bain? 
Everybody knows he wants her to, 
comes every year to ask her. Why 
doesn’t she marry him and go to live is 
New York?” ; 

Laura in an apartment like a hun- 
dred thousand others in a city of barren 
stone! Laura in New York while the 
Shannon azaleas withered and died! 
Tell could hardly restrain a shudder. 
He was glad when he could decently say 
good-by. A motor from the Shannon 
place came for him to save him the un- 
pleasant hour by train. 

Driving out, he put his aunt’s molder- 
ing house and talk out of mind. 
He looked at japonicas flaming on 
lawns, petals already dropping, but still 
lovely. Live oak branches overhead 
were green, On every hand he passed 
azaleas in full bloom. “Ever newer, 
ever lovelier,” he said to himself. None 
of them were more than a foretaste of 
the glories of the great Shannon lawn. 
Still, they were fair. Little seas of 
color surging up to old doorsteps, ebb- 
ing away down garden walks. It was a 
warm afternoon, and he was moving 
straight toward the sunset. The sky 
hung mellow before him. The evening 
star gleamed through dusky veils. Fra- 
grances never forgotten, balmy, fanned 
his cheeks. Azaleas, 

At the edge of town a spectacle jarred 
him. Some one, some gilded fool, had 
reared a gaudy mansion of yellow brick 
and red tiles, and gathered azalea buslies 
to glow at its feet in stiff, wtnatural 
rows. It was unseemly. Why, it had 
taken a generation to grow those 
bushes! Fisher Tell turned his head. 
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It was dark when he came to the 
Shannon place. Its lights glowed 
through ancient branches. The gates 
swung open, but not by magic or even 
by patented device. It was by the hand 
of Laura, slim in the dusk. 

“I heard the car and came down to 
meet you,” she said. Her cadences 
were soft, satisfying. He got out and 
helped her in. Then he stood a mo- 
ment peering off into the shadows. 
“What is it?” she said. 

“I was trying to see the azaleas,” said 
Fisher Tell. 

“It’s late.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Too late now. 
have to wait till morning. But even 
that is good. It’s like waiting for the 
curtain to go up on a play you know 
and love, like taking up a favorite book 
and waiting to open it.” She was silent, 
and he filled his lungs with the mel- 
lowed dusk. “My, this is good, Laura! 
It’s the breath of youth.” 

He sprang in and they rolled up the 
drive. 

“Here we are,” said Laura. 

Here indeed. White columns, white 
steps, brick walls laced with ivy, all il- 
lumined through the fanlight. The 
door swung open at their trumpeting. 
A white-coated negro with everything 
of affability and nothing of obsequious- 
ness came to take Tell’s bags. An 
aproned maid moved through the hall 
and up the stairway. It was like the 
opening chords of a perfect symphony. 
Laid forever was that ghost of fear 
raised by the decay of his aunt’s house. 
Age had not set the mark of mold on 
the Shannon place. Here was ease. 
Here was gracious living. 

He turned to Laura in the portico. 

“Nothing’s changed!” he declared, 
and caught her hands in his. 

She let him keep them, let him look 
at her. She had a slender, oval face 
and soft, ash-brown hair. Laura was 
still the same Laura, still holding fast 
by some inner flame like a steadfast ves- 


I'll 
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tal. She was the ageless type. And, 
standing there in the light from the 
doorway, she was exquisite. She let 
Tell keep her hands, but after a mo- 
ment laughed at him. 

“Nothing’s changed,” he declared 
again. ° 

“You haven’t seen us by daylight, 
Fisher,” she reminded him. 

Her mother sat in the drawing-room 
by an open fire. Her high-backed tap- 
estried chair Tell remembered per- 
fectly. She was more wrinkled, but 
her very age made Tell feel boyish. 

“Well, Fisher,” she said as if he had 
left only yesterday, “come and give an 
account of yourself.” 

He laughed and looked about him at 
mahogany tables, at high mirrors in 
gilded frames, at the old square piano, 
and again at Laura, slender and fair. 

“My, but this is good!” he said, go- 
ing to take the old woman’s wrinkled 
hand. “Nothing’s changed.” 

They dined as aforetime at the octag- 
onal mahogany table. The dinner was 
flawless. Tell took himself to task for 
never before having fully appreciated 
the charm of cuisine the Shannons 
knew. He brought to it now an edu- 
cated taste and found it perfect. Had 
there always been so many servants 
moving smoothly here and there? He 
remembered gracious living, of course, 
but here was an ease that whispered of 
renewing springs. Sprays of azaleas 
swept out of a bowl in the middle of the 
table and caressed the damask. Tell 
touched a blossom with his fingers. 

“T didn’t know you ever plucked 
them. I thought every inch of growth 
was a lot too precious.” 

“This is not an everyday occasion, 
Fisher,” Laura answered. 

Of course, he liked that. 

“Get the book I sent?” 

“Yes, I wrote thanking you. 
did you come to send it?” 

Fisher Tell smiled. 

“An impulse. Something made me 
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think of azaleas, and of coyrse 
He completed the chain of connection 
with a gesture that was a delicate re- 
turn for her compliment to him. He 
felt warm, happy. Candles, damask, 
artichokes exquisitely cooked and 
chilled, deft servants, and, smiling at 
him across azaleas, Laura. She flushed 
at his compliment. “I always follow 
impulses,” said Fisher Tell. “I think 
it’s the way to get the most out of life.” 

He expanded the recipe under Lau- 
ra’s tranquil gaze. He explainéd about 
expunging unpleasant moments and 
dwelling on the pleasant ones. Mrs. 
Shannon crumbled a beaten biscuit in 
her withered fingers. 

“That’s for the young,” she said. 

“Not at all!” said Fisher Tell. 
not exactly a kid.” 

“A mere boy!” cried Laura’s mother. 

\zaleas. He was already savoring 
That bit about the priestess 
keeping beauty alive. He would tell 
Laura that in the morning about her 
azaleas. She'd flush up, pleased, of 
Poor Laura. Not many peo- 
ple appreciated the fineness of her per- 
ceptions, 

After Laura, murmuring 
something about new maids, absented 
herself for a few minutes. Tell 
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morning, 


course. 


dinner 


es- 


corted Mrs. Shannon to the drawing- 
room and seated her in her tapestried 


chair. She smoothed black georgette 
with withered fingers, and sighed. 
“You are delightful, Fisher. 
you stay more than one day? 
so long this time.” 
“I’m sorry, but one day is all I have. 
Stupid business.” 


Can’t 
It’s been 


“Well, come again, come as often as 
you can. You used to come fairly 
often. We like company. We don’t 
have much. Harvey Bain, of course, 
every year But Harvey isn’t—re- 
juvenating.” 

Fisher Tell laughed and bowed ac- 
knowledgment. He dragged an ottoman 


over and sat down at the old lady’s feet. 
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“You’re rather delightful yourself, 
you know, you and Laura. It’s good 
of you, letting me come in on you > 

“Oh, you’re worth it!” she declared, 
laughing and tapping his arm. “When- 
ever you want an old-fashioned day 
with us, just write and we'll make it 
nice for you—cash some heirloom or 
other.” 

Cashing heirlooms that Fisher Tell 
might have a day of gracious living. 
The hint was not unpleasant. It was 
incense on the altar Laura tended. 
Wonderful Laura! 

Afterward, he and Laura sat alone 
in the drawing-room. Here and there 
among the well-remembered he dis- 
cerned new objects. Fresh hangings, 
for one thing. Renewing springs. 
There you have the secret of perennial 
youth. An old room may stay unsul- 
lied. Laura’s slippered feet touched a 
Persian rug, and Laura’s hands lay deli- 
cately curved in her lap. Her creamy 
lace dinner gown with satin glinting 
through it contented Fisher Tell. He 
liked the flowing sleeves of lace slashed 
to let her arms show through and the 
tiny ribbon bows that anchored those 
sleeves at the wrists. He sighed. 

“Not disappointed ?”’ Laura asked. 

“Everything is perfect,” said Fisher 
Tell. And he decided to tell her now 
the bit about the priestess. That’s the 
way, do it while you’re thinking of 
it. “Laura,” he said, “you’re like a 
vestal. You keep beauty flaming for 
grosser mortals.” She did flush, but 
then, queerly, she went white. “Really,” 
said Tell, “it’s the way I always think 
of you, steadfast to some inner flame.” 

“Don’t!” Laura. 
him disconcerted, 
“Thank you, Fisher. 
That’s. something 
isn’t it?” Of but he hadn’t 
meant to bowl her like that. 
Women take these graceful gestures of 
kindliness so intensely. “That's very 


said Then, seeing 
went on quickly: 

That’s very nice. 
to—to—live up to, 
course, 


over 
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nice,” said Laura again, “but it isn’t 
exactly your own ideal, is it?” 

“My own ideal?” 

“What you said at dinner, you know.” 
She was looking down at her fingers 
curling like pink petals in her lap. “Just 
the opposite of being steadfast to—er— 
an inner flame. One couldn’t do both, 


” 


Fisher—be steadfast, I mean, and take 
your advice about following impulses.” 


When the sun came through the laced 
branches of Shannon oaks, Fisher Tell 
woke. He lay waiting. A negro in a 
clean linen coat came in with kindling 
wood. Fisher Tell watched him step- 
ping softly, kneeling with care to lay 
the fire in the grate. Tell liked being 
deftly served. He liked morning, liked 
sun on waxed mahogany and pleached 
shadows on the floor. 

Azaleas. Budding last week when 
Bain was down. Now they'd be ap- 
proaching their fullest glory. Across 
the vast sweep of lawn he should see 
them spread like a heaven of sun-flushed 
clouds. The grace of their undulations, 
the depth of their color, he would drink 
and drink deep. He wasn’t a sentimen- 
talist, but there was something about 
azaleas above all other flowers that en- 
chanted him. Things of increasing 
beauty as the years mount. It would be 
a perfect day. 

Laura. He let himself go on the de- 
liberate tide of reminiscence. He was 
a youth, joyous, wanting to kiss a girl. 
He held her two hands, and she leaned 
away from him shyly, blushing against 
a background of bloom. He wanted to 
kiss her. She was eighteen, oval- 
cheeked. He was going to New York 
to-morrow to seek his fortune. He 
wanted to kiss her. Then he did it, by 
George! 

Fisher Tell, lying in a four-poster 
bed, clasped silk-clad arms under his 
head and thought both backward and 
forward. Life moves in cycles. There 
is a rhythm underneath it if one will 
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yield to it. Every year the azaleas 
bloom. Presently, he and Laura would 
stand among them. He would take her 
hands. A priestess. A vestal. She 
kept beauty alive. He would speak to 
her of renewing springs. 

He wished women were not so in- 
tense, wanting to build tabernacles and 
dwell forever in every pleasant spot. 
They should realize that all life is good, 
exhilarating. Beyond each moment is 
still the next. Could he kiss Laura 
safely? He had put in his letter that 
bit about business, had agreed to one 
day only, had been casual, had been 
careful to be casual. And Laura had 
now an air of ripeness and wisdom. 
Her poise last night was perfect. Per- 
haps But there. Why decide? 
Better leave it to the impulse. Sunlight, 
azaleas, Laura. He’d know then what 
to do. 

The fire in the grate leaped into blaze, 
and the negro stood up and turned. He 
started at seeing Tell’s eyes wide. Tell 
laughed. 

“You didn’t wake me. I’ve been dy- 
ing to get up. No coffee, thank you.” 

He flung the covers off and sprang 
out of bed. The rug was warm and 
soft to the soles of his feet. He looked 
down. A new rug. Renewing springs 
—the secret of all enduring joy! He 
hummed as he shaved, a ridiculous med- 
ley of quaint old measures and jazz. 
Ed’s jazz was not painful to him, now. 
On the contrary, it was pleasant for 
him to be humming jazz at the Shan- 
non place. 

Going out, he met no one but serv- 
ants, a maid carrying coffee up, another 
in the dining room spreading hand- 
worked doilies on old mahogany. Gra- 
cious living. And it was proper enough 
if some heirloom or other had to be 
cashed to achieve it. But how well 
Laura staged everything. She could, 
of course, being Laura. His visit was 
moving forward as he had foreseen it 
would move, like an exquisite sym- 
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phony, like a beloved play wherein one 
reads by one’s heart each scene before 
it unfolds. 

The French windows of the dining 
room gave upon a tessellated porch and 
so upon the lawn. Fisher Tell opened 
one of the windows, and then he looked 
back over his shoulder into the room. 

“When Miss Shannon comes down,” 
he said to the maid, “please say to her 
that I am looking at the azaleas.”’ 

He smiled. A little deftness does ar- 
range the details of life. Why leave 
the whole drama to chance? It is sim- 
pler to plan a little. He sent her word 
where he would be, a subtle summons. 
He liked the idea of Laura’s coming to 
look for him. His heart beat quickly 
as he flung back the shutters and stepped 
out into the sun. His step rang on the 
tiles. He lifted his face, got a glimpse 
of tree tops and far sky through the 
evergreen vine that masked the porch. 
He filled his lungs. The breath of 
youth. The breath of youth. He read 
by his heart the scene as it should un- 
fold: 

Yes. He would kiss her. He 
almost certainly kiss her. 
decide, of course. 


would 
Too soon to 
He must leave that 
to the delightful prompting of the mo- 
ment. Life is an art. One’s taste de- 
termines these things 
“Fisher !”’ 

He barely 
But he did restrain 


The cracked voice of age. 
restrained a frown. 
it. He turned. 

“Good morning,” said Fisher Tell to 
Laura’s mother. 

“It’s wet. Don’t go out yet. You'll 
feet wet.” She was like a 
raven, insistently croaking in the sun- 

She had a little knitted shawl 
her ‘black-clad shoulders.° She 
drew it closer about her and shivered 
“Really, Fisher, the sun is deceptive. 
These February mornings are cold. 
You'll catch cold.” 

Fisher Tell threw his head back and 
laughed boyishly. 


get 


your 


shine. 


over 
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“T don’t have colds.” 

She laid shriveled fingers on his arm, 

“My dear boy, wait till after break- 
fast. Pay a bit of court to me, now.” 

Patience came hard. Her hair 
showed harsh and gray. Her shawl 
was rusty. 
on his arm. 


Fisher Tell patted the hand 


“Please,” he said, “please! I’m as 
impatient as a kid to see the azaleas.” 

“You'll catch cold going out bare- 
headed.” But she spoke tonelessly, as 
though she knew she must let him have 
his impetuous way. 

He bent and kissed her forehead. The 
skin was dry and thin across her skull, 

“There!” said Fisher Tell, forcing 
her gently back across the threshold. 
“It’s you who must not catch cold.” 

Her hold fell away and her hand 
sought support at the edge of the 
opened shutter, set it shaking. Tell saw 
that the paint was scaling off the shut- 
ter. He loaked down painfully, 
Cracks gaped in the tiles under his feet. 

“Dear, rash boy!” 

Then gone, leaving him 
aghast at the picture of tears welling 
out to course along wrinkles, of a shawl 
drawn tremulously tighter and tighter, 
An unaccountable chill swept over him. 
His skin still glowed from his bath and 
the sun fell warm on his bare head; and 
yet he went cold. He barely saved him- 
self from shivering like Laura’s mother, 
It was unaccountable and somehow ter- 
rifying. 


she was 


“Laura, Laura!” He did not know 
whether it was his voice that called her 
or only his heart. But it was the pro- 
foundest longing he had ever known, 
She came. She stood in the open win- 
dow between the shutters. At sight of 
Laura, in a soft green dress, oval 
cheeked, saying good morning, he 
laughed in sheer relief 

“Somebody stepped on my grave,” he 
told her, “and gave me the shakes, 
Come on, let’s go and see the azaleas.” 
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“Now, Fisher? Not now! 
wait till we’ve had breakfast.” 

“Wait! Wait!” he echoed. “Don’t 
be a granny, Laura,” He caught her 
hand and pulled her over the threshold. 
“You’re eighteen, Laura, and I’ve got 
to go away to New York to-morrow.” 
She paled and drew back, but he com- 
pelled her. Kiss her? Of course he 
was going to kiss her. On the lips and 
then on the eyes, and then he was go- 
ing to tell her his mighty longing. Won- 
derful the tide that shook him. Now 
he wished for a moment that would 
never end. He wanted to look deep into 
Laura’s eyes where the flame endured, 
and warm himself eternally. “I’ve 
something tremendous to tell you, 
Laura. But not here, not here!” 

At last he knew that the azaleas 
themselves had grown for a generation 
for this only, to frame Laura’s cheeks 
when he should tell her that he loved 
her. “I’ve something to tell you, dear.” 

“Wait!” begged Laura. 

How shy and nunlike she was! A 
priestess. A vestal. He held her warm 
fingers close and made her hurry across 
the sunny tiles, down the steps. She 
shrank back at the jessamine clump. 

“Wait, Fisher.” 

“My dear, after all these years! Not 
another minute.” 

“Fisher, listen! Try to understand. 
I don’t want you to tell me that now. 
I don’t want it any more. I realized 
last night. Don’t you see, really, 
Fisher? I had forgotten we must be 
changing all this while. Last night, last 
night at dinner, facing you, not young 
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any more, not a boy at all, but still talk- 
ing of impulses—not that only, oh, no, 
not that only—it would be silly to say 
so—much more than that! Everything, 
Fisher ; call it years, age ‘ 

“Hush, dear. Hush. You love me. 
You’ve always loved me!” 

Both her hands in his, tugging at her 
like a boy, indeed, laughing at her dear 
shyness. Half her life she’d loved him, 
and now to hold back! One more 
hearty, boyish tug, and the swift turn 
past the jessamine clump. 

“Laura! Laura!” 

But wait—his hands went cold, be- 
reft of hers; and his eyes, as far as 
they could see, found only emptiness. 
Blotches of new sod scarred the lawn. 

“I sold them, Fisher. I had to sell 
the azalea bushes to give you the sort 
of day you asked for.” 

Again that terrible chill. Her words 
slipped into each other, hurrying, low- 
pitched, denying him youth. Try to un- 
derstand, she begged. Try. She had 
made a terrible mistake. Never seeing 
him, she had gone on remembering him 
as a boy, such a dear, reckless boy; 
gone on, preposterously, loving him like 
that. And then, last night 

Steadfast oaks weaving now, as in 
youth, sun and shadow on the lawn; the 
same far hills in haze; and a bit of shin- 
ing sky; even Laura, still oval-cheeked, 
dress rippling along her limbs; but back 
of her, where the azaleas used to spread 
like heavens at dawn, only an empti- 
ness. Fisher Tell shivered. 

Laura said: 

“I’m going to marry Harvey Bain.” 
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ONDON has at last discovered a way to placate those stern critics of women’s 
fashions who disapprove of the use of our feathered friends as trimming 


for hats. 


Instead of embellishing the new hats with iridescent feathers or curl- 


ing plumes milady attaches a tiny cage containing a real singing canary to the 
side of her chapeau and trips gayly along while the animate ornament tilts his 
pert head, fluffs his colorful plumage, and registers his delight in the new arrange 


ment by bursting into joyous song. 
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By Ernest L. Starr 


Girl 





Author of “The Worst Man in Europe,” 
“Three Ways of Looking at It,” etc. 


HATE the smell of flowers—flowers 
cut from earth and massed in 
trumpery patterns such as nature 

never meant for them, giving off a babel 
of odor, sickening in its thick confusion. 

Those intertwining smells—I abhor 
the forced infusion of each individual 
essence with many others, faint, strong 
or tender. Just odor, robbed of all the 
single sweetness that blows from the 
heart of a bloom to the heart of a man. 
Like a lot of lovely voices, each singing 
its own song, each charming in itself, 
together making merely sound. 

I hate it. 

So did Ronny Shaw. That’s why I 
tried to keep it shut into Pamela’s room 
where the flowers were. Pam didn’t 
mind. Ronny did. And I, But they 
said it was too hot for the doors to be 
closed. Every time I shut them some 
soft-footed zealot spread them wide and 
sent that odorous sweetness through the 
house, impregnating the hot stillness of 
the summer afternoon. 

Pamela was asleep. 

She had been ill and now the crisis 
had passed. She was out of danger. 
That accounted for the flowers, such a 
profusion of them from all their friends. 

It was the most restful sleep she had 
ever known—and, by and large, Pamela 
had slept a lot during her fair young 
life. Asa girl, I don’t know how much, 
because my observation began with Pam 
and Ronny’s marriage. It was amus- 
ing, then, the sleeping Pamela did. 
Later it was different, but that’s the 
story. 

It began with their honeymoon, when 

10—Ains. 


Pamela locked the door of the drawing- 
room, went to sleep, and let him knock 
and plead until the entire sleeping car 
rocked with laughter. 

There was plenty of excuse, unreason- 
able as the thing sounds. Pamela had 
been through weeks of stress—clothes, 
kin, and parties—such as a Southern 
bride has to undergo. Every afternoon 
a garden affair or a tea crush, every 
night a dance or one of those terrible 
“receptions.” They loved her down 
there, all of them, and understood her. 
She missed them for years after Ronny 
took her away. There’s something 
mighty final in marriage—for the girl. 
They had loved her father, too, when— 
as a prophet with honor in his own 
country—he had led his State bravely 
through some of its most troublous 
years, 

[ was there a week ahead of the wed- 
ding. Ronny wouldn’t let me come any 
later, because-—well, I had sort of raised 
Ronny. I hurried into business, Ronny 
into literature. The two years of differ- 
ence in our ages seemed to double and 
treble as I made money, and Ronny 
stories. Besides, I knew Pam _ long 
before he did. When I introduced them 
I had an odd, miserable feeling that 
maybe I was giving him my dearest gift 
of all. I was right. Time proved it. 

Each affair brought out a new frock 
from Pamela’s trousseau. Ronny sur- 
prised her at first—then she got used to 
it—by demanding an inspection of every 
costume in order to be sure that his 
flowers for the day would be correct. 
Then he would go out and search until 
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he found the exact flowery complement 
of her gown. Flowers seemed to play 
a peculiarly vital part in their relation, 
even then. 

He was always there to take a last 
look at her when she left for the formal 
afternoon occasions, done in Pam’s town 
with only women “guests, in candle- 
lighted drawing-rooms sweet with 
woodsy decorations. In the evening, 
when they were to go together, he’d be 
at her home an hour ahead of time. He 
would wait at the foot of the stairs until 
she came down; and there wasn’t a 
single detail of her that he missed. Of 
criticism none, of suggestion only the 
subtlest. They weren’t married then, 
you see, 

He loved the quality of charm that 
makes passable things pleasing, and 
lovely things exquisite. For Pamela he 
desired perfection—desired it so much 
that he actually resented her failure to 
stay keyed up to the consummation of 
her best possibilities. 


He couldn’t conceive of one’s being 
indifferent to the need of self-examina- 


tion. He called it righteous introspec- 
tion. To him, it meant being aware of 
every ounce of the impression one was 
making, finding whatever of error lay 
within one’s self, and making it right 
both inwardly and in its impression on 
the more or less observing world. 

Since Pam wasn’t inclined to intro- 
spection, he thought, back in those days, 
that he could substitute suggestion for 
it. He forgot, poor yearning old 
Ronny, that unless the thing comes from 
within it gets nowhere at all in fineness 
or perfection. You can’t enhance the 
apple’s flavor hy polishing its skin. 

He traced all those little, vague, 
uncomfortable questions which lovers 
feel when they are much together to one 
single thing in Pam—her failure to real- 
ize the need of making an absolutely 
honest study of herself. The way she 
learned to think, to speak, to dress—she 
stuck to and defended when need arose. 
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Finish in some one else, close at hand, 
stirred not a whit of emulation in Pam, 
With her hair once done and her nose 
once powdered it never occurred to her 
to inspect them every now and then; and 
even Ronny knew that hair will slip and 
noses shed their frosting. 

Rather too demanding a standard for 
a man, perhaps; but Ronny, remember, 
had spent his life with splendid things 
in bindings. He thrilled to a sounding 
strophe out of A¢schylus as I do to a 
horse race. or a split eighteenth hole. 
You would never have known his secret 
loves were Herrick, Blake, and Heine, 
not unless you pried, because he rode a 
horse and played tennis so well that 
you’d have thought his interests ended 
there. His ambition and his viewpoint 
were never thrust upon you. Yet, 
somehow, he made you feel the fineness, 
the precision of his values, the longing 
that he had to keep himself and those he 
loved alert to every pulsing phase of 
appreciation and progress. 

This was before he wrote three best 
sellers in a row, and became rich in fame 
and royalties. He was a college profes- 
sor then, the head of a halting, under- 
endowed department of English, with a 
little private income that gave him extra 
confidence in his approach to life and 
love. 

Perhaps it was his profession that 
made him so alive to perfectness, and 
the wealth or lack of it in those he loved 
Perhaps it was his heritage, a cursed or 
blessed thing as time goes on. What- 
ever the source, it took nothing from his 
straight-backed manliness, his confidence 
in his values, or the ardor of his regard, 
when once his heart was committed. 

Pam was tired long before the wed- 
ding day. Ronny watched her with a 
lover’s apprehension. He was devoutly 
thankful when their train pulled out and 
left them to the seclusion of their flower- 
filled drawing-room. 

I was on the train, averse to being an 
observer to their wonderful beginning, 
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but compelled to get back home at the 
earliest possible moment. Besides, I 
couldn’t have endured the emptiness of 
the big house with Pam gone out of it. 
It was enough that she had gone out of 
my life. 

They invited me into their drawing- 
room to share a champagne cup that 
Ronny had produced, to pull Pam 
through the vast reaction of sitting still 
and doing nothing. Pam had her hat 
off. Her hair was full of the rose petals 
with which they had pelted her when she 
got back from the ceremony in the 
church, 

“Take them out, old Fred,” she said. 
And I found my fingers weak and fum- 
bling as I tried. Half of them fell to 


the floor, and the rest—only Pam and 
I know where they went. 

She leaned back contentedly on the 
sofa, talking of the day and the people 
who had made it lovely. 

“T love them all,” she said. 
how good it is to be going! 


“But, oh, 
Isn’t it, 
Ronny ?” 

He held her hands and absorbed her 
gaze as if he were sure he had found the 
end of his lane o’ dreams. Pam closed 
her eyes and sighed. 

“You're tired,” he said. 

“A little,’ she agreed. 

“I’m going out into the smoker with 
Fred,” he said, “while you”—there came 
a very little pause, an inevitable hesita- 
tion, and his voice trembled slightly 
when he added—‘“while you get ready 
for bed.” 

“All right,” said Pam very sweetly 
and calmly. “Good night, Fred,” she 
added, giving me her cool, gentle hand. 
“Will we see you in the morning?” 
When I shook my head she added: 
“We'll be at the Ritz. Do look us up. 
Good night—and good luck.” 

I couldn’t say anything. Just smiled 
like a fool. I think Pam understood. 
Ronny didn’t notice, because he—God 
bless him!—was thinking only of him- 
self and her. 
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We sat on the platform of the smok- 
ing car for half an hour, mostly in 
silence, watching the Southern fields 
glide silverly into the distance; saying 
quiet, meaning things when we spoke 
at all; realizing that the end of a vital 
phase had come, and that to one of us 
at least life beckoned with rose-tipped 
fingers. Then he went away to Pam. 

It must have been fifteen minutes 
later when Ronny came back. I had 
been trying not to think, or rather not 
to admit that I was thinking, and what 
I was thinking. Ronny closed the screen 
door behind him and laughed in nervous 
embarrassment. 

“I can’t get in, 
locked herself 
answer.” 

We tried the porter’s keys, knocked 
and pleaded, with not a sound from 
Pamela. The train was a limited 
express, with intent to stop for nothing 
less than death. The conductor smiled 
broadly, It was clear as day that 
Ronny was the groom; and doubly clear 
that his bride, with purpose yet to be 
unfolded, had shut his castle door. 
Thanks to the Pullman Company’s fore- 
thought, the door was made of steel, and 
yielded to neither man nor metal. The 
roar of the train took most of the 
authority out of Ronny’s ‘summons. 
His pounding melted in with the rever- 
berating wheels. 

Heads came out of curtains. The 
porter gossiped down the aisle, risking 
his life if Ronny had seen him do it. 
Pajama-clad suggesters came and went. 
Ronny’s dignity increased as his neck 
reddened. Little waves of laughter 
smote us, and whisked quickly away 
when Ronny turned to face his tor- 
mentors. 

The thing was mad. It was tragic. 
Most of all it was convulsingly, ironi- 
cally funny. Ronny sent us all away. 
He borrowed the porter’s stool and sat 
there with his back against his castle 
door. Hours passed. We came at 


” 


“ She’s 
and doesn’t 


he said. 
inside 
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length to a place where even a limited 
has to stop. Lynchburg, I think it was, 
or Charlottesville. The train roar 
ceased. Ronny rose to a new offensive, 
using the stool in place of his bruised 
knuckles. There was something omi- 
nously determined in the way he squared 
his tired shoulders. 

Then Pam opened the door, beautiful 
as a vision with her soft hair tumbling 
about her flushed face. 

“T fell asleep,” she said with delight- 
ful assurance of his forgiveness. “I’m 
so sorry. Come in, Ronny dear.” 


In September, back in his college 
town, Ronny took a quaint old house, 
marked by its sprawling roof and 
fat, aspiring chimneys, with low-ceiled 
rooms and open fires. All their things 
cotild not fill it, which left them comfort- 
able, open spaces in every room, One 
they built around Pam’s piano, another 
about Ronny’s orderly, flat-topped desk, 
and another—opening off their bedroom 
—was done in dimity and blue, with wee 
little chairs and a Colonial crib throned 
on a platform in the corner. 

Ronny was almost ready to believe 
Pam felt and thought things which he 
himself was quite unable to take in. He 
thought she saw herself as a mighty link 
in the succession of motherhood, a link 
that must be strong, else she would 
shatter God’s oldest plan. Perhaps that 
accounted for the quiet assurance with 
which she lived. 

He literally wrapped her up in love, 
foreseeing every wish, rearranging his 
life minutely with only her desires in 
mind. They weren’t many, but they 
had scarcely to be expressed. Ronny 
felt as if a secret sort of understanding, 
something powerful and strong had 
folded itself about just themselves in all 
the world. 

“Tell me really this time—what are 
you thinking?” he asked her once, while 
they sat in the rose garden back of the 
house. 
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Pam slowly turned her golden head. 

“Just dreaming,” she said with her 
half-closed eyes on the leaves above 
them. 

“That’s what you always say,” Ronny 
objected. 

“Dreaming,” Pam repeated. 

“Of what?” 

“Oh, lots of things!” 

“Of me?” 

“No.” 

“Of—the baby?” 

“Partly.” 

“Of the plan behind it all?” 

“Perhaps.” 

Ronny gave it up, as he always had to. 

Winter came. And on cold nights of 
snow and wind he loved to swing his 
chair close to her side and read to her. 

“What'll it be to-night?” he woud 
ask, 

“Whatever 
answered. 

He chose 


you like,” Pam always 


the books that had con- 
He 
liked the old stimulus of worth-while 
thoughts requickened. He wanted Pam 
to feel the wash of vital things through 
her beloved brain. 

But Pam would fall asleep. 

It happened night after night. Her 
lids began to droop, and he would say: 

“Don’t you like this?” 

“Of course, keep on.” 

Soon she would be asleep, leaving 
Ronny the choice of continuing dis- 
appointedly to himself, or watching the 
yellow gleam from the fire play over her 
face, burnishing her hair and lighting the 
soft, inscrutable smile that lay on her 
lips. 

Then he would go quietly to his dis- 
carded desk and try to work on the 
things which were to make them rich 
and famous. He couldn’t get his stride 
because so often he was oppressed by a 
vague sense of incompleteness, as if the 
thing he had counted on had failed him 
unbelievably. Back he would go to her 
side, to cover her more warmly as she 


tributed to his own development. 
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lay on the day bed, or to pull the table 
with its bowl of flowers closer. 

One picture he could never forget of 
Pam asleep, with her head on a pillow 
of crimson roses. She’d always loved 
to bury her face in flowers, drawing the 
very breath out of them and giving back 
her own in little sighs of satisfaction. 
This night she had taken a great cluster 
from the table and held it, while he read 
to her. When sleep came on, not unex- 
pectedly, her head fell softly into its 
pillow of roses and lay there smiling 
until Ronny carried her off to bed in his 
arms, roses and all. 


It was just a year and a half later that 
Pam and Ronny met beside a hospital 
bed in which lay the cold, exquisite little 
body of their child. 

“If you’d been here it wouldn’t have 
happened!” Pamela moaned. 

“No, it wouldn’t!” Ronny said, sternly 
enough. 

“What do 
demanded. 

“The doctors say that when the crisis 
came you were asleep,” Ronny replied. 
“They couldn’t rouse you to anything 
but tears. So they went ahead. It was 
not mastoiditis, and the operation killed 
him.” 

“You should have been here,” Pamela 
wept. 

“You shouldn’t have been asleep!” 

“I was tired, Ronny, so very tired!” 

“Tired!” Ronny cried. “Wasn’t I 
tired when I went away? Tired with 
nights of watching by his side, while you 
slept? Would I have left him to go off 
and fill a lecture date if we hadn’t needed 
the money to pay the doctors? Tired! 
I caved in when I was through. Two 
doctors put me on the train last night. 
Doctors—damn ’em!—they killed him.” 

His body shook with racking sobs, 
Pam came close and tried to put her 
arms around him. He pushed her away. 

“Look at him,” said Ronny, “all we 
had. Why didn’t you make the 


you mean?” Pamela 
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doctors wait? Why didn’t you tele- 
phone me? You could have gotten me. 
I’d have known it wasn’t mastoiditis. 
I’d never have let them operate.” 

“Ronny, stop,” Pamela pleaded, with 
her clenched hands at her ears. Then he 
dropped to his knees beside the little 
bed. His head fell to his quivering 
arms which lay outstretched on the 
coverlet. 

Pam was kneeling by his side, her 
body heavy against his own. Her 
fingers clutched the little hand which 
couldn’t give back that adored, old-time 
response. 


It took Ronny only six months to 
write “Survival,” and it made him 
famous. That wasn’t what he wanted. 
He wanted to forget. Pain that sears 
may be forgotten in itself through over- 
laying it with work and concentrated 
thought on other lines, but it stays there 
all the time, like a black, deep well that 
cannot be filled up. 


“Survival” demanded the best of him. 
It sapped the feverish energies which 
were loosed when he came out of his 


first dull sorrow. It stcod for readjust- 
ment and devastating self-control. 

The night he finished it he was empty 
as a shell. He felt as if he had fed on 
himself for months, and now the meat 
was gone. Yet he knew the work was 
good. He was proud of it. 

“Ready?” he called to Pam. 

Pam had been sitting up, waiting to 
hear the concluding chapters. He had 
struck a snag, and feared he would not 
be able to get it done that night. Pam 
agreed to go to bed only on condition 
that he wake her if he really finished, 
no matter how late it was. 

Pam, in the next room, 
sleepily. 

“Finished?” she asked. 

“Ves,” 

He put a chair beside her, adjusted the 
reading lamp, and began those last two 
brilliant chapters of “Survival”—that 


stirred 
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bitter, satirical ending, that has been so 
much discussed. He watched her closely, 
anxious to see whether he would get 
the reaction he had striven for. Pam 
listened so intently and appreciatively 
that he soon forgot her, and read for 
the sake of the thought alone. He had 
completely lost sight of his audience 
when suddenly—he heard Pam’s gentle 
breathing and realized that she was 
sleeping placidly. 

He stopped. Pam waked at once. 

Ronny picked up his pages, and 
started for his study. 

“T wasn’t asleep, Ronny.” 

“You were.” 

“TI wasn’t! I heard it all.” 

“You were asleep.” 

It cut Ronny to the raw, for this was 
the best writing he had ever done. 

Pam was in tears. She was keenly 
aware of what it meant to him. 

“Don’t be cruel, Ronny,” she begged. 

“T never shall again. That’s the last 
time I'll ever go over my work with 
you,” he said. 


The next evening he read it to Joan 


Tabor—in Joan’s apartment. Joan 
wrote, too, deceptive little stories for 
intellectual magazines. It brought them 
closer together. So close that Joan 
began to cultivate Pam’s friendship for 
appearances’ sake. Joan wasn’t subtle. 
Just careful. She knew men. She liked 
Ronny Shaw tremendously. She prob- 
ably reasoned that she could even love 
him, if his book were a big success. 

She gave Ronny the most flattering 
interest he had ever received in his life. 
She would listen to him by the hour, 
Maybe she really loved_him. There was 
more than enough in him to gain any 
woman’s love. She stimulated his self- 
confidence, which served to replenish 
the stamina he had spent so prodigally 
in the creation of “Survival.” 

Within the next few months he began 
his second novel. It took him longer 
than the first. There was much to talk 
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over with Joan, and the thing had to be 
read to her chapter by chapter. That 
takes time. But the delay is worth it, 
if one’s audience is particularly and 
peculiarly appreciative. 

Much of the reading done at 
Ronny’s. Joan preferred it, for reasons 
of her own. At first, Pam took part in 
the conferences, and argued valiantly 
for her theories of construction and 
development. Pam hadn’t read a great 
deal. Joan had. Joan could quote you 
authorities by the page. She did it with 
a degree of finality that made Pam 
wince. Not even Ronny could answer 
her. So he agreed. 

As time wore on they came to listen 
to Pam’s ideas with ill-concealed intoler- 
ance, then with open amusement. Pam 
grew silent. She kept away from the 
discussions, which made Joan’s criti- 
cisms shine by contrast—as well as by 
isolation. 

Poor Pam! Thrown quite upon her- 
self she must have found her individual 
resources pathetically insufficient. A 
little lonelier, and-a little paler—that’s 
what the passing weeks did for her. . 

One night she went to Ronny’s room 
—they had separate rooms now—and 
said : 

“Where are we getting, Ronny?” 

“Nowhere,” Ronny answered. 


Vas 


“Don’t you love me any more?” 

“Yes,” said 
awake.” 

He didn’t hear her when she left. 

Not long after, Pam overheard the 
conversation which brought things to a 
crisis. It was at the end of one of their 
readings, late at night. 

“T wish I could have you always,” 
Ronny said—the kind of longing which 
the flattered male is always on the verge 
of voicing. 

“Ronald!” “protested Joan. She 
refrained obviously from using the name 
Pam and the rest of us preferred. 

“If I could have had you from the 


Ronny, “when you're 
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start,” he continued, “success would 
have come long ago, to both of us.” 

“Ronald!” She spoke with a good deal 
of feeling, this time. 

“If it’s ever possible, Joan, will you 
marry me?” 

Then they heard a little noise in the 
corridor, as if some one had stumbled 
or fallen. But no one was there when 
Ronny looked. 

“Careful!” Joan warned. 

“She’s asleep,” Ronny laughed. 

But she wasn’t. 


Pam could not explain how it hap- 
pened. Of course she meant to take 
something else, something for her cold. 
The bottles were very much alike, and 
the medicine chest was poorly lighted. 
That was the reason she gave for the 
tragic blunder. 

Ronny found her on the floor, just 
inside her door. Her nightgown was 
wrapped close around her, showing how 
she must have writhed and turned after 
she fell. A piece of the silken hem 
trailed across the sill’ That’s what 
caught his eye. He discovered the 
empty bottle before the doctor and his 
nurse arrived. The first-aid antidote 
was printed on its label. He worked 
like a madman, and brought her safely 
through that first desperate crisis. 

“Wasn't it silly of me, Ronny?” Pam 
said weakly. “I knew the minute I’d 
swallowed it that I’d done something 
terrible.” 

“Why didn’t you call me?” 

“I did. You'd gone home with Joan.” 

Ronny looked into her eyes. She 
gave him a baffling little smile, so full 
of love and sorrow that he felt his heart 
almost breaking. 

“The one thing now,” said the doctor, 
when he had stethoscoped and blood- 
pressured Pam, “is to keep her from 
going to sleep. This stuff is absolutely 
fatal if the patient ever loses conscious- 
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ness. She must not sleep for hours. I 
depend upon you, Mr. Shaw, and on the 
nurse.” 

Pam smiled wanly. 

“I’m quite wide awake, thank you,” 
she said, “thanks to all of you.” 

The nurse took the first shift, agree- 
ing to call Ronny at daybreak. She 
worked for hours, keeping up an inces- 
sant fire of conversation. Pam responded 
bravely—perhaps it was _ stoically— 
biding her time. If her lids fluttered 
she popped them wide. She drank 
whatever of nourishment the nurse 
offered, though she must have known all 
the while that the deadly stuff would put 
in its defiance the moment she let herself 
drop into the sleep she longed for. 

Just before day dawned, she got rid 
of the nurse, God knows how. When 
Ronny came into the room after sleep- 
less hours of wondering and regret, 
Pam’s eyes were tightly closed. He 
hurried to her, caught her hands, shook 
her slender shoulders, commanded her 
to awake. He saw her lids close tighter, 
felt the devoted pressure of her fingers 
on his own, then sensed the gradual 
relaxation of her body as she slipped 
irrevocably into dreamland. 

“She’s asleep!” he called to the 
nurse, an agony of longing in his voice. 

“Are you sure?” asked the nurse, 
hurrying into the room. 

A little later she was sure herself. 
Every one was sure. 


Ronny told me this, just as I have 


written it. He thinks the tragedy is his. 
I think it was Pam’s. 


Flowers cut from earth and massed 
in trumpery patterns, such as nature 
never meant for them. The house is 
full of them, giving off a babel of odor, 
sickening in its thick confusion. Pam 
wouldn’t like it. 

I hate the smell of flowers. 
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ALKING had always been a 
passion with her—long, steady 
tramps over down and weald, 

witn nature for her only companion ; na- 
ture and the wise thoughts of those 
whom nature loves; who trust in her 
for companionship and help. This pas- 
sion for solitude and movement had been 
with her always, from a child, and it 
had grown with her growth. There 
wasn’t a bypath in the countryside 
where she lived that she did not know 
by heart every stone of the way; she 
loved every blade of grass as she loved 
and knew the wayside flowers. There 
wasn’t a habit of wild creature, feath- 
ered or furred, that she hadn’t minutely 
studied on her endless, happy walks. 

And then had come a time when she 
had ceased her walks—none of her 
friends knew why. For she was of 
those who have plenty of interest to 
spare for the interests of others, but of 
whose private concerns no questions are 
asked. 

Thus she had been able to give up 
the habit of a lifetime unquestioned, 
and, unquestioned, she had resumed it 
again. For she had gone out to-day, 
had walked miles, had returned muddy 
and wet, and when she sank into her 
accustomed chair at the fireside, no one 
had done more than smile at her, bring- 
ing her hot cakes and tea. 


By Parry Truscott. 
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Her own smile had been so happily, 
thoroughly tired they had continued 
their gossip over the tea table reassured 
—and that was all they needed to be. 
She was herself again—the quiet, self- 
contained, remotely wise self they all 
adored. 

At first she just sat there, her long, 
slim body relaxed in the deep chair, her 
slender feet to the blaze, her mind almost 
a blank—just dimly glad that at last she 
had found herself able to walk again; 
just too comfortable to speak or to move. 
Then presently she became more aware 
of the little group of people lingering 
over their tea and their talk at the 
round table in the middle of the spa- 
cious, comfortable room; their familiar 
faces disentangled themselves from her 
misty dreaming ; their voices became the 
intermittent meledy to her accompany- 
ing thoughts. 

There were her brother and sister-in- 
law with whom she lived, dear people 
who never made her feel in the way; 
who never misjudged her long absences, 
or doubted her love. There were the 
vicar’s wife and the vicar—the vicar 
had been at school and college with 
her brother; they had played with his 
wife as children; they were still like 
children together in their fondness for 
each other, and the way they clung to 
each other’s society. Then there were 
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one or two men they knew well, ha- 
bitués of the house. One was the man 
they all wanted her to marry, the man 
she would marry as soon as she could 
tame her wild heart into marrying at all. 
He had come and stood over her, smil- 
ing down at her, a question in his eyes, 
but none on his lips. She had looked 
back at him—in her way. And, content, 
he had returned to the gossip .at the 
lamp-lit table. It was one of her gifts 
never to doubt the affection and under- 
standing of others, which was why, per- 
haps, she was taken so wholly on trust 
herself. 

She was thinking how foolish she had 
been to give up, for so long, the walks 
that meant so much to her. Some ces- 
sation had been inevitable, but, if she 
had known, she might have resumed 
them long ago. But she had thought 
she could never enjoy walking again, 
until, with the first effort over, she had 
found all the fear and the shrinking 
she had anticipated melt before her foot- 


steps as mist before the uprising sun. 
And the joy of the road, of the long, 
leisurely movement, of the solitude, of 


just being herself again! She forgot 
—she very nearly forgot—the dread of 
the last slow weeks when she had hardly 
left the house—never alone. When she 
remembered this nightmare of a time, 
it was only to hug to herself a new 
zest in her escape from a self-inflicted 
captivity. How foolish she had been! 
Like a sick child afraid of the dark! 
And there was no dark—— 

Over her thoughts there skimmed the 
ripple of their talk—what on earth were 
they talking about now, the dear things ? 

“But I should know This in 
a woman’s voice. 

“T bet you wouldn’t!” That was the 
man she meant to marry one day. Al- 
ways so direct and so positive! She 
liked him best of all for being so posi- 
tive, 

“My dear, I—should know,” the 
woman again—little sister-in-law Susie, 
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of the high ideals, “I don’t mind physi- 
cal deformity, or disfigurement; our 
bodies are always changing, they are no 
part of our permanent selves. But a 
deformity of the mind—or even a dis- 
figurement—I couldn’t live with it—I 
couldn’t——” 

“If you were never told, if the dis- 
creet evildoer kept his own wise coun- 
sel, you might live in close companion- 
ship all your life and never know or 
suspect How positive he was! 
How she loved him for just that qual- 
ity ! 

“I should!” The woman’s voice. 
“Something inside them would repel 
something in me—I am quite, quite sure 
of it!” 

“A female Sherlock Holmes!” 

“No, David, no. I don’t pretend I 
should know any details—not that. But 
I couldn’t be deceived—underneath. 
There would always be something, an 
invisible barrier, an atmosphere I could 
not breathe in—don’t you know what I 
mean ?” 

“Yes,” the vicar spoke, his voice higher 
than the others, professionally distinct. 
“There is a recognized distrust of the 
senses, it is idle to deny it, which is 
more acute in some people than we all 
care to acknowledge. We are told to 
avoid the appearance of evil, but there 
is a deeper need in_some, the finest, to 
avoid the contamination of even unex- 
pressed evil. Susie’s right.” 

“A council of perfection!” 

“Manifestly absurd in a workaday 
world.” 

“IT can imagine a murderer as a jolly 
good chap in—in his lighter hours.” 

“Oh, it’s no use your joking,” from 
Susie. 

Their voices sank again beneath the 
level of her thoughts, dominating her 
afresh. 

And her thoughts had gone back to 
that last tramp of hers before she had 
suddenly abandoned her walking. It 
had been in the autumn. Now it was 
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spring. It had been afternoon, when 
_sShe generally walked, and the lure of 
the many-colored beauties of the au- 
tumn had kept her out later than usual ; 


she was still on the downs when the ~ 


dusk began to fall. But she wasn’t at 
all afraid, she knew her way. Never- 
theless, so as not to give trouble and 
keep the tea going to an unheard-of 
hour, she had hastily chosen a short way 
home; a scramble down the side of an 
old disused chalk pit, and a cut across 
it, would save her almost half a mile. 

She enjoyed the scramble; it made 
her feel absurdly young. She was just 
enjoying herself thoroughly without fear 
or premonition, when in the dusk, deep- 
ening momentarily, she stumbled across 
the prostrate body of a man—a heavily 
built, ugly looking customer of the 
born-tramp type as she could tell even 
in the failing light when he got on his 
feet and lunged after her—she had not 
quite fallen, she had only stumbled. 

She had fled on, impelled by his rain 


of foul curses—yes, he was an ugly cus- 


tomer. But he had caught her up. For 
all his floating rags, and hungry gaunt- 
ness of frame, he was a powerful man 
whose mere touch in its heavy mascu- 
linity would be more than a match for 
any force of hers. Fright, the first 
fright of her life, seized her as she felt 
him bar her way. What did he want? 
She couldn’t make out, she did not pause 
to listen or consider. He cursed and 
he threatened—she did not know what, 
and she was too angry to care. How 
dare he—how dare he molest her—or 
any woman! 

Large, rough stones were scattered all 
over the disused chalk pit—some lay at 
her feet. She stooped swiftly, before 
he could stop her, caught one up, so 
heavy that at another time she could 
hardly have lifted it, and in a fury of 
anger flung it at the brute. It was more 
than self-defense she fought for—an- 
ger shook her to the soul. How dare 
he! How dare he with his brute 
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strength, and his evil tongue, molest a 
lonely woman—any woman—in the un- 
nerving dusk! She wanted to do more 
than repulse him—she wanted to pun- 
ish, to hurt him—— 

Her sudden mad rage left her, went 
out like smoke, as he fell with a dull 
thud, with a low, beaten moan, at her 
feet. Dead—she knew at once he was 
dead—she had never any doubt. The 
time she spent making sure, as a mat- 
ter of form; the time she spent drag- 
ging that loathsome, dirty body to 
where in a deep, weed-grown corner of 
the chalk pit he might sleep, undis- 
turbed, his last sleep—of that time she 
had but a dim remembrance yet. She 
had murdered a man more in anger than 
in self-defense. And though she had 
run the gamut of a thousand emotions 
since, she had not touched remorse. 

But she would be sorry if little Susie 
—well, would she? Yes, would, 
But stronger than that feeling was the 
longing, always now besetting her, to 
put into words this thing that haunted 
her—to tell it once. Once would suf- 
fice her, she thought. She could rest 
then. She would have got it said for 
all time. 

At the table they were still arguing; 
round and round their talk circled, on 
crime, on confession—some talking in 
earnest, some in jest. How had they 
hit on that subject of all subjects? Was 
it in the air to that extent? 

Again Susie went back to her first 
cry, “I should know!” Some one said 
something else. She did not heed what 
they said, or whom she might be inter- 
rupting. All she knew was that she 
must speak. 

She stood up, but spoke from the fire- 
place before which she stood. 

“I killed a man,” she said, her voice 
hardly raised, but steady and clear. “A 
tramp who tried to stop me, but I need 
not have killed him. I could have got 
rid of him with less than that.” 

Her voice died away and she waited 


she 
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—but without fear. She had wanted 
to say it once, and she had said it. Of 
how they would take it she hardly 
thought. 

The man she was going to marry came 
up to her. 

“Good God, Helen!” he exclaimed. 
“You've got the dramatic instinct, and 


RAINY NIGHT 
LIPPING down the 
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no mistake!” Before them all, smiling 
into her eyes, he kissed her—his first 
kiss. 

A ripple of light, airy laughter from 
little Sister-in-law Susie of the high 
ideals punctuated the kiss. 

“Darling Helen—you! 
lightful rubbish you talk!” 


What de- 


IN A TAXICAB 


Avenue 


On a night of wind and rain, 


Velvet darkness, dancing lights, 
Raindrops on the windowpane. 


Sheen of pearl and amethyst 
Floating mist like silver lace, 
Little figures gray and dim, 
Now and then a woman’s face. 


In the car a stealing warmth, 

In your hand your heart’s strong beat 
‘As we go, now fast, now slow, 

Down the wet and gleaming street. 


Somewhere sorrow waits for us, 
Some day Love may wing his flight; 
What care we for Azrael! 
Life and Love are ours—to-night! 


Beauty is our avatar, 


Gay adventuring our role, 
All the world our splendid stage, 
Happiness our captured goal! 


Slipping down the Avenue 
In our swift and silent flight, 
Hidden from the world are we, 
Yet the world is ours to-night! 
EvizaBetH Newport HEpsurn. 





In Broadway 


Playhouses 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


The Dog Days 


ROM the very start, the thing is 
all wrong. Just the thought that, 
during weather like this, not only 

are theaters open, but people are pay- 
ing regular money to get into them, is 
enough to make you sit down and have 
a good, hard cry. After all, what future 
can there be for this country while 
things like that are permitted? 

You can understand why the critics 
drag themselves damply to the summer 
shows. Poor souls, they have to live, 
though if you were to ask me why, I 
couldn’t think up an answer for you 
inside of the next six months. But any 
one who voluntarily goes to the theater 
on nights like these, and, what is more, 
pays to do it, should be taken on a nice 
long ride to one of those pretty little 
places up-State. 

These are nights for strolling along 
scented lanes, for plunging into moon- 
lit pools, for idling on cool sands, for 
lying in the bathtub with a volume of 
restful summer literature propped open 
on the faucets. Or, if these are too in- 
expensive to be amusing, there are 
countless cool ways to spend money. I 
don’t say I can think of any right at 
the moment, but they will doubtless 
come to me later on, 

As I dream idly in the gloaming, I 
often drift into wondering just what it 
is that makes an otherwise normal per- 
son say to himself, on one of the many 


hottest nights of the year, “Just the 
night for a theater party!” Maybe a 
neglected tooth is poisoning his system, 
or perhaps one of his glands isn’t secret- 
ing properly. More probably, though, 
his nurse let him fall on his head in 
early youth. 

Whatever it is, go he does, and so do 
hundreds like him. And the producers 
keep putting on more shows for him, 
and it goes on that. way, summer after 
summer. From this office, it doesn’t 
look as if there would ever be any way 
out, unless the entire population is 
wiped out by flood, and we can get a 
fresh start. 

Until that day, however, summer 
shows will go on, and chief among them 
will be—now you've guessed it and 
spoiled the whole thing!—the annual 
Ziegfeld “Follies.” It is true that Mr, 
Ziegfeld recently—or at least fairly re- 
cently—announced that, on account of a 
little personal matter between him and 
the Actors’ Equity, he would stop pro- 
ducing his “Follies” after 1924, but, 
at the latest bulletin from Wall Street, 
little, if any, betting was being done 
about it. Doubtless Mr. Ziegfeld’s state- 
ment will go down in American history 
along with George Cohan’s proclamation 
that, if the actors won their strike, he 
would devote the remainder of his life 
to running an elevator. 

By way of a return to normalcy, 
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this year’s “Follies” may be seen at a 
staggering reduction in price. Last sea- 
son, if you remember, five dollars was 
the cost of a ticket; but now you can 
get one for a paltry four. Of course, 
all this has nothing to do with the first- 
night prices. Then, ten dollars is just 
a starter, 

The new “Follies” opened cold, as 
those in the know say—meaning, when 
you work it out, that it opened at the 
New Amsterdam Theater without any 
preliminary canters out of town. On 
the opening night the show extended 
from ten minutes past eight to a little 
after one o'clock. It brought back 
sharp memories of the second install- 
ment of “Back to Methuselah,” in the 
matter of running time. And it was 
just about that funny. Barring Will 
Rogers’ act and a sketch written by Ring 
Lardner, the heartiest laugh that we got 
out of the entertainment was when we 
thought of all those present who had 
paid ten dollars for their seats. 

Of course, the girls are there in luxu- 
riant profusion, beautiful as ever. You 
wouldn’t feel justified in saying that 
they are a particularly neighborly look- 
ing Jot, nor is it probable that there are 
many Phi Beta Kappas among the 
crowd, but a gorgeous eyeful they un- 
questionably are. Heaven alone knows 
where they come from, or where they 
go to between “Follies,” for you never 
see anything like them around anywhere 
else. Which is undoubtedly all for the 
best. A poor girl trying to get along 
has enough competition to meet as it is. 

You meet the girls this year under 
peculiarly unfortunate circumstances. 
The first number on the “Follies” pro- 
gram is a scene called “Blunderland,” 
during which the various knock-outs of 
the chorus undulate to the footlights 
and announce in order, “I am Miss Fit,” 
“IT am Miss Demeanor,” “I am Miss 
Hap,” “I am Miss Government,” and 
so on practically indefinitely. The ladies 
are appropriately costumed, one being 


lavishly arrayed to represent blue laws. 
And yet people go about saying that 
there is no satire in America! 

The remainder of the show, save for 
a few dazzlingly bright moments, is just 
about as inspirational as that first scene. 
There is a song about flappers, with the 
chorus wearing the typical mufflers and 
galoshes; there are various sly hits at 
prohibition, including a song hinting 
that since the eighteenth amendment 
came into effect several ingenious peo- 
ple have tried making their liquor at 
home; there is a song about a rambler 
rose, with the chorus costumed—you'll 
never guess this one !—as roses; there is 
a song called “Throw Me a Kiss,” and 
another entitled “Hello, Hello, Hello.” 
There is a number in which the lights 
go out and the luminous costumes worn 
by the chorus shine out whitely, just 
as they used to do in the old Casino 
days; there is a number called “South 
Sea Moon,” in which ukuleles are 
strummed and concerted wiggling is in- 
dulged in by the young people; there 
is a burlesque disarmament conference, 
deftly christened “The Disagreement 
Conference;” there in a finale called 
“Bring On the Girls,” and a specialty, 
“Songs I Can’t Forget,” with each show 
girl costumed as a favorite song of a by- 
gone day; and there is a ballet, “Lace- 
Land,” with the young ladies dressed to 
represent different kinds of lace. These 
random selections will, I think, give you 
some idea of the radical nature of the 
entertainment. 

But then there are two wholly gor- 
geous numbers—Will Rogers, with his 
lariat and his comments, and a scene 
written by Ring Lardner and played 
beautifully by Mr. Rogers and, oh, well 
enough by Andrew Tombes, showing 
two baseball players languidly warming 
up. I have heard it said that this scene 
needs an intimate and up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of the concerns of the 
Yankees to be appreciated. But even 
I, who, on those rare occasions when I 
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am taken up to the Polo Grounds, am 
always amazed to find that baseball is 
not played on horseback, had no diffi- 
culty in following the dialogue, and, in- 
deed, had a narrow escape from death 
by laughter. So there you are. 

If you can get all worked up over a 
ballet, the “Follies” will provide you 
with two extremely beautiful ones— 
“The Frolicking Gods,” composed, if 
that is what you say, by Fokine, which 
is amusing, besides being lovely to look 
at; and a Sicilian ballet, with costumes 
designed by James Reynolds, which is 
the most extravagantly beautiful thing 
that these weary eyes have rested upon 
for at least many a day. I don’t say 
that there is anything particularly not- 
able in the way of a story connected 
with it—it is one of those things show- 
ing a gypsy wedding, and as always ap- 
pears to happen when gypsies get mar- 
ried, the rejected suitor arrives and car- 
ries off the bride—but for riotous love- 


liness of color it is a knock-out. 
The comedy that the “Follies” pro- 


vides, save, as I seem to have said a 
great many times before, for the work 
of Will Rogers and Ring Lardner, may 
be generously rated at about D minus. 
Miss Lulu McConnell and Mr. Andrew 
Tombes do a lot of strenuous work, but 
as far as we are concerned they were 
ever as a pair of yellow primroses. 

There is also a team called Gallagher 
and Shean, who have been playing in 
vaudeville to the accompaniment of 
cheers from hysterical audiences, but 
whose efforts win but a wan smile from 
these embittered lips. Possibly if one 
hadn’t been hearing such great accounts 
of the duo things would have been much 
happier. But one gets the idea, from 
hearing people who have seen them in 
vaudeville tell about them, that those 
who have once seen the Messrs. Galla- 
gher and Shean never want to see any- 
body else, but just crawl off and die if 
they are denied the privilege of witness- 
ing their antics again. 


Ainslee’s 


An act has to be startlingly good if 
it is to live up to so much heralding as 
this one received—add “Great Thoughts 
for the Day.” And the act of Mr. Gal- 
lagher and Mr. Shean, if I may say so 
in the face of so much opposition, isn't. 
It is an amusing idea, and you keep wait- 
ing for it to be perfectly great. Most of 
us are still waiting. 

As far as the musical part of the “Fol- 
lies” goes, there is not one song that you 
can take home with you to annoy the 
family with. I am sorry to have to talk 
that way, but it is only too true. Most 
of the songs are sung painstakingly and 
distinctly by Thomas Spencer, a gen- 
tleman who so resembles Babe Ruth that 
you feel you really ought to go and re- 
port him to Judge Landis for barn- 
storming. 

If you are looking for good songs, 
and also for the spontaneity and en- 
thusiasm that the “Follies” so conspic- 
uously lacks, the place for you to go is 
the Natiorfal Winter Garden, at Second 
Avenue and Houston Street—and it will 
be an interesting experience to try and 
get there, too. There is being produced 
“Strut, Miss Lizzie,”’ which is, at least 
to my mind, far and away the best of 
the negro musical shows so far. 

The songs were written by Creamer 
and Layton, who appear in it themselves 
to play and sing them. As far as com- 
edy goes, this revue is, unfortunately, 
no riot; yet it is easily funnier than the 
“Follies,” faint praise though that is. 
3ut if there is better singing, better 
dancing, and a cast which enjoys itself 
more whole-heartedly than that of this 
unpretentious negro revue in its inex- 
pensive, out-of-the-way, but extremely 
comfortable theater—well, I’d just like 
to see it, that’s all. 
better than I that 
clusion. 

And now let’s see what there is ts 
tell our boys and girls about, in the way 
of nonmusical entertainments. It is a 
sad fact, but a fact, nevertheless, that 


And no one knows 
that’s a weak con 














there has been scarcely anything to cry, 
“Hot dog!’ about since our last cozy 
chat together. 

Allan Pollock, done with the serious- 
ness of “A Bill of Divorcement,” is try- 
ing his luck at comedy—“A Pinch Hit- 
ter,” if you insist on names. Mr. Pol- 
lock is as likable as a comedian as he 
was in a somber role, and the cast is not- 
able for the presence in it of Pamela 
Gaythorne and J. M. Kerrigan. But 
the best you can do for “A Pinch Hit- 
ter” is to say that it is a mildly agree- 
able little play. And you are straining 
yourself a bit, at that. 

Then there was “The Drums of 
Jeopardy,” made into a play from a 
Saturday Evening Post serial by Har- 
old MacGrath, though why it should 
have been made into a play nobody 
seems quite sure. Anyway, it was, and 
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the results were pretty depressing for 
every one concerned. It was all about 
Bolshevism and missing emeralds and 
secret-service agents guarding the house 
and things like that. Usually those are 
entertaining things, too, but in “The 
Drums of Jeopardy” they didn’t quite 
make the grade. Maybe it was because 
the characters were made to speak a 
quaint tongue abounding in such phrases 
as, “Well, I'll take myself off.” 

And then there came, in quick succes- 
sion, “The Rotters” and “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” Despite its having one night’s 
start on its opponent, “The Rotters” was 
defeated by “Abie’s Irish Rose” for the 
distinction of being the season’s worst 
play. 

But, at that, people who will go to the 
theater this weather don’t deserve to see 
anything better. 


AN you begin, who are within, 
And free to take your pleasure, 
To know how fair it looks outside— 


Your golden, lamp-lit leisure? 


And can you guess your happiness, 
When lips to lips are lifted, 


Or do we only know, outside, 


How richly you are gifted? 


We have our pride, who are outside, 
We have our little joke, 


We scale the walls of Paradise 


And laugh at other folk. 


In Paradise our hungry eyes 


Behold in brimming measure, 
The gifts you have and yet have not, 
Not knowing how to treasure. 


Lyp1a Le Baron WALKER, 



































































































































Talks With Ainslee’s Readers 


N these days of radio entertainments in the 
home after dinner, of spirit guidance, 
and of countless other advanced aids to liv- 
ing, it is difficult to realize that there are 
parts of the world so remote from their in- 
fluences, and indeed from even the simpler 
conveniences which we for some time have 
enjoyed, as to be almost pathetic in their dis- 
trust of anything new under the sun. 


HE story is told of a clergyman in a little 
Scottish village, stern denier of “the 
world, the flesh, and the devil,” and skeptical, 
therefore, of anything not entirely orthodox 
and long accepted, who was amazed one Sun- 
day morning, as he scanned his slim audience, 
to see a strafiiger within the man 
bearing a “horn,” at that. Poor man, he had 
never seen even the more old-fashioned type 
of ear trumpet. Courtesy and the Christian 
spirit demanded that he make this man en- 
tirely at ease among his small flock. But his 
soul was troubled lest anything untoward 
take place. Fervently, albeit uncertainly, he 
commenced the service, one eye cocked on 
the man with the trumpet. Arrived at the 
point where the text must be driven home, 
the clergyman launched on his peroration, 
just as the stranger, shifting his position, 
raised an elbow as if for Frantic, 
lest the Lord’s work be not accomplished that 
day, the man in the pulpit, scarce pausing 
for breath, directed one long, bony finger a? 
the man in the pew, and roared: “One toot 
an’ ye’re oot!” 


W* were reminded of this tale when, 
the other day, an AINSLEE’s contrib- 
didn’t understand a certain 
tice, timidly asked about it. And quite 
genially we went into detail. She was en- 
tirely surprised at our affability, and, hasten- 
ing to thank us warmly, added that she had 
long wondered, but had hesitated to ask. One 
toot, she feared, and she’d be oot—of grace. 
And now we're wondering just how many 
other Arnstee’s friends, readers or contribu- 
tors, are hesitating to toot, just once, for or 
against something that they are wondering 
about. And, in truth, we really like you bet- 
ter for tooting occasionally. Let’s hear from 
you 


gates, a 


action 


utor who prac- 


AVE you ever known a person who ap- 
parently just by a gaze toward them 
turned to success even the most unsuccessful 


ventures? A touch of gold, they called, it in 
the old tale about King Midas, who, too suc- 
cessful, in the end turned even his food and 
his beloved daughter to gold by his touch, 
and so beggared himself irretrievably. Mar- 
shall was a modern Midas. And Winston 
Bouvé has written a tale about his daugh- 
ter, Bess, which will hold you breathless in 
the reading. Here is no fairy tale, but a real 
life story about a woman whose one great 
shortcoming was the wealth bequeathed her 
by her notoriously successful father. We 
recommend to you as one of the best longer 
stories which any magazine fiction will bring 
you, Winston novelette, ‘Midas’ 
Daughter,” complete in October AINSLEE’s 


Jouve’s 


ARE is the house party which does not 

show up some one of the guests for 
what he or she really is intrinsically. And 
on the memorable one which Raines gave on 
the occasion of the announcement of his sis- 
ter’s engagement, several people’s souls were 
rather unmercifully laid And it all 
came about on account of the sudden, un- 
explainable death of one of the guests. In 
her remarkable short story, “Madame’ de 
Lisle Herself Beatrice Rave- 
nel has surpassed even her own usual fine 
art of story-telling. A mystery tale that will 
tug at your very heartstrings is her October 
AINSLEE’S story. 


1 
pare 


Gives Away,” 


HE next issue is unique for another rea- 

[t will contain one of the last short 
which John Fleming Wilson wrote 
before his recent untimely death. Mr. Wil- 
son was for many years a contributor, and 
it is with regret that we present his unusual 
story, “The Closed Door,” without the prom- 
ise of more to come. Only occasionally is it 
given to any one to write so stirringly as 
he has done in this story 


son, 


stories 


: er will find in the next, the October 
number, stories also by Mildred Cram, 


Rice Gaither, and by that promising young 


S ex- 
will be, 
surton E, 


writer whose work appears in AINSLEE’ 
clusively, Austin Wade. And there 
besides, a generous installment of 
Stevenson’s novel of love and intrigue at 
Monte Carlo, “The Kingmakers.” All in all, 
the October number is one you'll regret miss- 
ing if you fail to get your order in well in 
advance of its appearance on the stands. 
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Inspiring a Friendly Feeling for 
America All Over the World 


People of other Nations Accept Superiority of 
Hupmobile and Make It an International Institution 


CREEL CLE. 


The high standing of the Hup- 
mobile abroad, means even more, 
in a certain sense, than its strong 


hold on folks here at home. 


American manufactured prod- 
ucts have not always stood well 
in the old world, and the un- 
grudging admiration accorded 
the Hupmobile therefore carries 
a special significance. 


The reasons for this admiration 
are precisely the same in Europe, 
Africa, South America and Asia 
as they are in America. 


Americans admire the Hupmo- 
bile especially because of its dog- 
ged and undeviating good service 
under every conceivable con- 
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The dotted line shows the route taken by a 
detail commanded by Sgt. G. R. Cox, South 
Persian Rifles, in driving two Hupmobiles 
from Nushki, Baluchistan, to Kirman, South 
Persia. The first motor ears to travel this 
toute, the Hupmobiles made the 800 miles 
of rugged mountain passes, rocky, dry river 
beds and clinging sand in 19 days, and 
were none the worse for their severe trip. 
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Australia knows the Hupmobile favorably and well. The car has been exported to Australia 


almost ever since it was first manufacture 


The map shows the route of the Hupmobile's record- 


breaking run across the Australian continent. The distance from Freemantle to Sydney is 2677 
miles—almost as far as from New York to Los Angeles. The Hupmobile traversed the continent 
in 7 days, 2 hours, 17 minutes, excelling the best previous record by 45 hours, 18 minutes. 


It is natural that the people of 
other nations should be slower 
to accept the superiority of an 
American product—but in the 
case of the Hupmobile this su- 
periority is accepted without 
question. 


It is not too much to say that 
wherever it goes, there is bred 
an increased respect for the 
honesty of purpose, and the thor- 
oughness, of American manu- 
facturing methods. 

The American tourist abroad 
may findmorelightly-constructed 
American cars in larger numbers, 
but he can be certain that no- 


where will he find another 
American car as highly regarded 
as the Hupmobile. 


It must be a source of satisfac 
tion to any American to know 
that American products are gen- 
erating a friendly feeling for 
America in foreign places. 


It should be a special source of 
satisfaction to Hupmobile own- 
ers to know that the Hupmobile 
is not merely the car of the 
American family, but an inter- 
national institution as well. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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to Keep Folks Well 





CE eS 
341,000 Happy People— 
in the United States and Canada sat down last year to their 
Christmas dinners who wouldn’t have been there if the death 
rate for 1921 had been the same as it was in 1911. 


What happened to make conditions so much better? There 
has been a constantly growing organized effort to prolong 
human life. 


Anti-tuberculosis associations, welfare organizations, nursing 
orders and legislative bodies have all taken a hand. The results 
show that lives have been and can be lengthened by the wise use 
of money, and that such an investment pays dividends in dollars. 


When a breadwinner is taken away— 

the family is poorer. A community suffers a very definite economic 
loss when it loses a number of lives. It increases the cost of 
living to have workers die needlessly. It-increases taxes—to say 
nothing of the sorrow and unhappiness involved. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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It Pays to Keep Folks Well 


As soon as people realize— 

that the wealth of the nation depends upon the men and women 
who make up the nation, the tremendous financial importance 
of prolonging human life becomes clear to everybody. 





The United States is said to be the richest country in the world. 
Take every man and woman away and what would it be worth? 
Not so much as it was when the red Indians owned it. 


Even the unskilled laborer who works his full life-time makes 
the nation richer by several thousand dollars. It follows, there- 
fore, that down to the smallest tax payer in the last small 
community, everybody is better off when lives are saved. 


The work already done— 


has saved the lives of fathers, mothers and children. 


Saving fathers keeps families from becoming de- 
pendent. 
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Saving mothers helps to hold families together and 
keeps children out of public institutions. 


Saving children adds to the future wealth of the nation. 





Protected Health means fewer deaths. 
Fewer deaths mean fewer policies to 
pay. 

Just among the Metropolitan’s 
14,000,000 policy holders who paid 
their premiums weekly, there were 
55,000 fewer deaths in 1921 than 
there would have been under the 
death rate prevailing ten years before. 


Take the figures home to yourself. 
Suppose you are a Metropolitan policy 
holder —one of these 55,000 saved 
from death — your family is richer by 
the money you earned in 1921 and 
has been saved expenses incident to 


illness and death. 





Other Metropolitan policy holders 
have been benefited by the premiums 
you paid in 1921, just as you have ben- 
efited by other lives saved. 

The nation is better off for your con- 
tribution to the Country’s wealth in 
1921. 

And, best of all, your family and 
friends are richer and happier by the 
fact that you yourself are still alive. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany will send its booklet, ‘‘How to 
Live Long,” 


to anyone who asks 
for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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It closes 
like a 
bull-dog’s jaw 


OW many times have you seen some 

woman carrying a bag with the catch 

unsnapped, its contents ready to fall out, 
an invitation to prying fingers 








An Evertite Bag can’t open accidently 
Once it is closed, it stays closed till you 
open it. And it’s just as convenient as it 
is safe. Simply draw the slide to the right 
and it’s open Draw it to the left and it’s 
closed—closed so securely that the tiniest 
object can’t slip out—closed like a bull- 
dog’s jaw. 

For security, for convenience—an Ever- 
tite Bag. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you 
Evertite Bags. If, however, he can’t sup- 
ply you, send us his name and $3.50 and 
we will send you the bag, illustrated above, 
postpaid. Made in black, brown and gray; 
size 8% x 9% 

Also Evertite Purses, Collar Bags, Col- 
lectors’ Cases and Novelty Hand Bags. 


Dept. A 


E. J. Wilkins Co. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 


& WILKINS 


BAGS AND PURSES 
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The world’s 
most popular 
watch—more 
than fifty million sold, 
Sturdy, reasonable, 
reliable, good-looking, it carries a 
sound guarantee, 

The Yankee Radiolite is the same 
watch but tells time in the dark. $2.50. 


The Ingersoll] Waterbury is the styl- 
ish 12—size,. Four jewels. $4.00,With 
Radiolite figures and hands. $5.00, 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 
Owned by the Waterbury Clock Com- 


pany, world’s largest manufacturers of 
watches and clocks 








- New York Chicago - 
San Francisco 


Other Ingersolls up to 9% | 
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Only 


Don’t send a single penny. Ten days Free Trial. 
When the ring comes, examine it—if you arenot 
convinced it is the Greatest Bargain in America, 
send it back at our expense. Only if pleased, 
send $1.50 weekly—at the rate of a few cents a 
day. These Bargain Cluster Rings with 7 Blue- 
WwW nite Perfect Cut Diamonds can be yours. No 
Red Tape. No Risk. 8% Yearly Dividends 
Guz Ks. Also 5% Bonus. 

Million Dollar Send for it toda: 
Bargain Book FREE ° pictures p, Shows 7 
of Bargains. Address Dept. 192 






In Business Nearly 100 years 
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THE WONDER CAR OF THE YEAR 

















Today’s Best Buy In Closed Cars 


No other Six cylinder sedan with Fisher-built body 
is priced so low as this new Cleveland Six. 


Yet the fact remains that its new style and advanced 
chassis design have made it the choice of thousands 
of owners to whom its remarkably low cost was 
a secondary consideration. 


Touring Car $1195 Roadster $1175 Coupe $1550 All Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 












CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO. CLEVELAND 


Export Dept: 1819 Broadway, New York City Cable Address: ““Cleveauto”’ 
4 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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TUBE WITH 
EACH TIRE 


. . . 
Sensational Cut In Standard Tire Prices! 
Two tires for tess than the usual cost of one, and a tr 
inner tube with each tire! No doubie treads or sewed tirg 
Our big volume means best tire values. Act now and egt 
your tire cost in two. Thousands of steady customers are 


getting full mileage out of 

these tires and you. too, can get 12, 000 MILES | 

§ You can see the mileage in our an, Order and prove it 
—but order now! This is a special lot selected for recon 
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tive omer on easy-mon’ ayments for vin; ‘ 
Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, Kitchen Ve t bed rock alan SEND NO MONEY! Shipment VL. VU. D. express or arcs 
Shown in our latest big 104-page guide to cozily furnished homes. post. Examine tires on arrival and if not fully satisted 
Check below offer interested in and get FREE this Larkin Book cope Sasi O° Oty Capen One pour maney Oi Be Pr oon 
of Better Homes. refunded. State whether straight side or clincher 
DELAY! ORDER Now! 


Lower Prices Now On ALBANY TIRE & RUGBER COMPANY 


es ‘ : 2721 Roosevelt Road Dept. 191-K Chicago, Iilineds f 
[ ] Furnishings [ ] Symphonic Player Pianos . i 


Symphonic Pianos Symphonola Phonogra ~ ~ 
[ v Check offer ae ] Sy a Today ) = HAVE YOU EVER READ 


Let us quote our money-saving Factory-to-Family prices on these Picture-Play Magazine! 
Furnishings and famous Musical Instruments BUBBLING OVER WITH SCREEN NEWS 
1 to 4 Years Time to Pay 


Mail this ad —cheek offer—and give full name and address NOW ee ? 99 
for Big FREE Book 


Liattkin C2 Inc. “I can hear fl 

‘o you with the MORLEY 
Desk FA—922 Buffalo, N. Y. PHONE.” Itis invisible. weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young er old. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY goed by angone. young o 


I know because I’was Deaf and had Head Noises DEAF 
for over 30 years My invisible Antiseptic Ea: 

Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. Ploy Megaphones. is to the ears what glasses are to 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deainess the eyes. Write tor Free Bookiet 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially of comsaiaing testimonials of 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, users ali over the country. It 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com: forts.’ In- gescribes causes of deafness; 
expensive. Write for Booklet and my sworp tells how and why “the mM RLY 
otatement of how I recovered my hearing. | PHONE affords rei Over 


A. QO. LEONARD one hundred thousand sold 
Suite 98, 705th Avenue - - New York City THE MORLEY Co., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St, 


E_ 7 dtverledels c 00 
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‘= Solitaire ny 
(S— Cluster Mont 


Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, ané* 
exquisite is the workmanship that the solitaire resemblance is actually startlin 
Looks like a single 2 ct. Diamond. Don’t send us a penny—we'll send the Rix 
entirely FREE. If satisfied, pay 

$5.00, then send the balance in ten CAPITAL $1,000,000 

months, $5.00 a month. If not 


satisfied, return “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


FREE De Luxe Diamond Book 

howing over 2,000 Bar 
gains in Diamonds, Watches and Jew- SWEET | 
elry- ten months to pay on every- 


thing. Write to Dept. 182-P 1650 - 1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Please mention this magazine when answeri advertisements 
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Hose Supporters 
both hold and protect the 


thinnest gauze stockings. The 


Oblong All-Rubber Button 


clasp—an exclusive feature 
of the Velvet Grip—will not 
rip or tear the sheerest hosiery. 


Regardless of your manner of 
corseting, you will find it 
worth while to insist on having 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
on your favorite corset. 

Sold Everywhere 
GEORGE FROST CO., BOSTON, Makers of 


| Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 
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SP 
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You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No canvassing.— 
pleasant profitable profession easily and quickly 
learnt by our new simple graphic block system. 
ty not necessary.—We teach you 
ply you with work—Distauce no 
object. il particulars and booklet free 
WILSON METHODS LIMITED— DEPT. H 
64 East Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 








True-Tone 


Saxophone 


Sf Easiest of all wind instruments 

to play and one of the most beau- 

he tiful. You can learn the scale 
> in an hour’s practice and play 

} popular music in a few weeks. 

ou can take your place in a 

band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 


trait above is o 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 

a Free Trial You may order any 
Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
. teixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perf ly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 

im and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 

4234 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 


Please 


mention 


| 


} 





this magazine when 


Model 335 Stevens double-barrel 

nm. RETAIL PRICE, in- 
cluding tax, $32.40. Othermodels 
$19.50 to $36.00. 


Stevens “Favorite”. 24-in. take- 
down; .22 long rifle, .22 short, 
25 Stevens and .32 long rim-fire. 
RETAIL PRICE, including tax, 
$9.85. Other models ranging from 
$5.40 to $23.50. 


From grandfather 
to father — to son 


For three generations Stevens has built shotguns 
and small bore rifles for the American sportsman. 

For three generations the accuracy and endur- 
ance of Stevens guns have remained unsurpassed. 

You can buy a more expensive gun than a 
Stevens; but you cannot buy better shooting qual- 
ities. Shotgun or rifle—a Stevens firearm is accurate. 

When a Stevens barrel is bored or drilled, the 
final reaming cuts away less than one-half of a 
thousandth of an inch, 

For rifling, Stevens uses a special process, slow 
scraping system removing less than the thirtieth part 
of a thousandth of an inch with each pass of the 
rifling cutter. 

A slow method—but when finished a Stevens 
barrel is accurate. 

When you buy a Stevens you are buying un- 
excelled shooting qualities and you are paying a 
reasonable price. 

Stevens manufactures a complete line of small 
bore rifles and shotguns of every description. 
Ask at your dealer’s or write for the interesting 
catalog describing in detail our complete line. 


Address : 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Department C119 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Owned and operated by the Savage Arms Corporation 
Executive and Export Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 


answ ering adve rtis¢ ments 
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This Superb 110-piece Set, with ini- 
tial in 2 places in wreath with 6-color 
decorations on every piece and gold 
covered handles, consists of: 

12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches 

12 Breakfast Plates, 7 inches 


12 Soup Plates, 7K inches 
12 Cerea) Dishes, 6 inches 
12 Fruit Dishes, 5'4 inches 
12 Individual Bread and 

utter Plates, 634 inches 
1 Platter, 1334 inches 


charges both ways. 

easy terms. 

Your Initial in 2 Places on 

Every Piece;5-ColorFioral 
Decorations and Gold 


Wonderful artistic effect is given by 
the wreath and rich design surround- 
ing the initial. Your initial appears 
in 2 places on every piece, 


All Handles Covered with Gold 
Every handle is covered with polished 
gold, Shipping weight about 90 lbs. 
Order No.324DDMA13. Bargain price, $32.85. Pay $1 now, $3 monthly. 


4 ARTM AN Furniture & 


Carpet Co. 
Dept. 4636 Copyright, 1922, by Hartman’s, Chicago Chicago, lll. 


packing to prevent break- 
ay Shipped without 





ABCDERGHIFKLAN OPORGTH BWA YE (soit wares (any Ove Leer) ene 


Please mention this magazine 





Brings 110-Piece Gold Decorated; 
Martha Washington Dinner Set 


Send only $1 and we ship the full set—110 pieces. Use it 30 days. Then if, 
not satisfied, return them and we refund your $1 and pay transportation, 
If you keep them, take nearly a year to pay ong 





atter, 11K inches 
Celery Dish, 8X inches 


: 1 Deep Bowl, 8% inches 
; Sauce Boat Tray, 7% inches 
1 


1 Oval Baker, 9 inches 

1 Sma!! Deep Bow!, 6 inches 
1 Gravy Boat, 7 inches 

1 Creamer 


1 Sugar Bow! with cover(2 piss! 


Butter Plate, 6 inches 
Vegetable Dish, 10% inches, 
with lid (2 pieces) 








22 
"HARTMAN: Serr 
/ ARPET CO. 
} DEPT. 4636 CHICAGO, L 
Tenclose $1.00. Send 110-pi 
Bargain Catalog J Hergioce $1.0. Send} No 
368 pages of bargains have380days’ freetrial. If nots 5 
in furniture, rugs, it back and you will refund my $1.00 and pay tt 
stoves, silverware, portation charges both ways. If | keepit,!¥ 
washing machines, ay $3.00 per month until full price, $32.8, spe 
kitchen ware, gas tite remains with you until finc] payment ism 
engines and cream 
SeRSeatcrs, N » 
—all on our eas _ 
terms — 30 days 
FREE trial. Post 
card or letter 


Street Address 


bringsit FREE R.F.D Bex No 
“Let Hartman 
Feather Town State.....ec 
"/ State Your 
YOUR Nest Occupation.......... Color.....<-<«. 


when answering advertisements 
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There’ Eveready Flash- 
light conga for everv 
| Purpose from $1.35 to $4 


























WATCH YOUR STEP—AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT PREVENTS ACCIDENTS 








Carry an Eveready Spotlight every night! 


The 300-ft. electric beam of this Eveready Spotlight prevents 
accidents by revealing danger. For motorists it’s as neces- 
sary as a spare tire, to read road signs and meet emergencies; 
a perfect portable light for campers and Boy Scouts; for 
motor boating, canoeing, rowing; 
for every vacation need. 





T MONEY-BACK OFFER" 
| Try out this wonderful Eveready Spot- 
| light. Buy one of any dealer for $3.75. 
| Use it over night, flashing its 300 ft. 
| beam near and far. If you want to return 
it next day, the dealer will refund your 
money without argument. (Frankly, you 
will keep it. No one wants to part 
with an Eveready Spotlight after try- 


hee Ing if out 














Eveready Flashlight Barteries 
For sale everywhere at electrical, hardware, sport- 





give brighter light. lastionger; 
ing goods, drug, and auto accessory shops; A. —— ail makes of 
ashiiphts 
garages; general stores. . 





























Save the Enamel 
of Your Teeth 


HE thin coating ot enamel upon your teeth is Nature’s protection against 


decay. 


If it is damaged or scratched away, it never can be restored. 


Save the enamel of your teeth by avoiding the use ot pastes that contain 


harmful acids or are dangerously gritty. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 


“Washes” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is a double- 
action dentifrice. Its principal ingredients are 
fine precipitated chalk and pure vegetable oil 
soap. The fine chalk loosens clinging particles; 
the pure soap washes them away. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Established 1806 


and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Highest authorities agree that Colgate’s is 
safe for habitual use. It cleans teeth thor- 
oughly, without injury to the enamel or mouth 
tissues—all that a dentifrice should be ex- 
pected to do. Large tubes 25c. Why pay more? 


NEW YORK 


COLG AUC So. 


RIBBON 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


oh 
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